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No.  CCCCLXXIV.  New  Series,  June  1,  1906. 


THE  EDUCATION  QUESTION. 

The  controversies  on  the  religious  aspect  of  the  education  ques¬ 
tion  have  overshadowed  all  others.  As  this  is  the  case  it  may  be 
well  to  remind  ourselves  that  there  are  other  questions  connected 
with  education  which  ought  to  be  considered.  The  present  Edu¬ 
cation  Bill  is  intended  to  unify  the  education  system  throughout 
the  country.  That  being  so,  is  not  this  the  time  to  consider 
what  improvements  might  with  advantage  be  introduced?  If 
we  are  in  earnest  in  dealing  with  education  our  chief  care  should 
be  for  the  general  well-being  of  the  children.  The  social  tenden¬ 
cies  of  the  time  are  developing  more  and  more  the  social  con¬ 
science.  It  is  felt  that  a  wise  and  understanding  people  should 
make  the  best  possible  provision  for  the  upbringing  of  the  next 
generation.  The  children  of  to-day  will  be  the  strength  and  in 
a  great  degree  the  directing  force  of  the  nation  to-morrow.  Let 
us  see  to  it  that  they  are  fitted  for  the  high  duties  which  will 
fall  into  their  hands.  In  preparing  them  for  these  duties  religion 
is  a  real  and  potent  factor,  but  we  must  not  allow  our  interest 
in  the  religious  question  wholly  to  blind  us  to  other  factors  which 
will  also  share  in  the  prospect  of  the  future.  The  education 
problem  needs  intelligence  and  care  in  every  direction.  We  need 
to  consider  the  relation  of  bodily  health  and  condition  to  study 
and  wholesome  development.  We  need  to  consider  how  far 
general  rules  and  regulations  intended  to  foster  effective  educa¬ 
tion  may  in  the  end  cripple  and  hamper  it.  On  these  matters 
let  me  ask  one  or  two  questions.  First,  we  recognise  that  some 
code  is  probably  necessary  :  teachers  are  human  and  are  not  all 
equally  gifted,  and  for  the  least  capable,  intelligent,  and  original 
teachers  the  existence  of  certain  regulations  may  be  desirable  and 
perhaps  even  needful.  But  there  are  other  teachers,  and  they 
are  more  numerous  than  the  brains  tight  bound  with  red-tape 
would  suppose,  whose  real  effective  force  is  weakened  and  crippled 
by  the  tyrannous  monotony  of  the  Time-Table.  When  a  general 
IS  in  the  field,  you  will,  if  you  are  wise,  give  him  as  free  a  hand 
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as  possible,  i.e.  if  you  are  possessed  of  average  common  sense. 

A  teacher  is  in  a  sense  a  general  in  the  field.  He  has  to  deal 
with  conditions  wdiich  can  hardly  be  anticipated  by  those  who 
draw  up  codes  and  regulations  :  we  know  only  too  painfully  how 
often  the  well-meant  rules  by  which  he  is  bound  are  inflicting 
definite  and  life-long  injury  on  the  children  ;  yet  he  has  no  option  : 
he  must  fulfil  the  prescribed  routine,  w'hether  appropriate  or  not : 
any  attempt  at  originality  or  at  a  wise  variation  of  methods  is 
likely  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion  :  the  theory  in  vogue  is  some¬ 
times  hostile  to  healthy  freedom  of  method.  Is  the  best  teacher 
the  man  who  most  sedulously  and  most  punctually  fulfils  the  Time- 
Table,  or  the  man  w'ho  turns  out  children  able  to  use  their  minds, 
trained  to  exercise  their  walls  under  the  guidance  of  sweet  reason¬ 
ableness,  and  possessed  of  some  worthy  ideals  of  life  and  duty? 

Is  it  not  time  that  we  should  relax  the  rigorous  enforcement 
of  a  Time-Table  In  schools,  and  trust  a  little  more  to  the  experi¬ 
ence  and  intelligence  of  teachers?  Those  who  have  had  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  ignorant  and  oppressive  action  of  County  Councils  in 
these  matters,  who  have  been  disgusted  and  annoyed  at  the  petti¬ 
fogging  interference  and  prolonged  wrangles  set  up  by  men  who 
have  found  a  vulgar  delight  in  endeavouring  to  w'orry  teachers 
and  managers  about  five  minutes  more  or  less  given  to  religious 
teaching,  will  understand  what  a  vexatious  and  tyrannous  instru¬ 
ment  the  power  of  the  Time-Table  may  be  in  the  hands  of  men 
dressed  in  authority  more  brief  than  becoming.  It  is  surely 
fitting  that  the  oppressiveness  of  a  rigid  and  rigidly  enforced  Time- 
Table  should  be  abolished. 

Again — Can  we  not  use  the  great  opportunity  which  a  new 
Education  Bill  offers  to  secure  everywhere  the  medical  inspection 
of  the  children  in  our  schools?  The  clause  in  the  Bill 
dealing  with  this  question  is  inadequate  :  the  importance  and 
necessity  of  wide  and  w’ell-regulated  medical  inspection 

have  been  urged  by  unexceptionable  authority :  to  adopt 
such  a  system  is  to  prevent  the  diffusion  of  contagious 
diseases.  In  one  northern  town  the  medical  officer  of  health 
reported  within  three  months  ninety  cases  of  illness  directly 
traceable  to  school.  We  pay  heavily  in  the  future  for 

every  present  neglect.  It  is  both  wiser  and  more  economical  to 
prevent  disease  than  to  cure  it.  It  is  easier  to  preserve  health 
than  to  restore  it.  With  a  diminishing  birthrate,  it  becomes 
more  important  to  preserve  life  and  to  protect  health.  A  great 
opportunity  of  doing  so  is  before  us.  Shall  we  let  the  occasion 
slip? 

But  it  is  to  the  Religious  aspect  of  the  Education  Question 
that  public  attention  is  mainly  directed.  We  may  regret  this  in 
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go  far  as  it  tends  to  engender  strife ;  but  we  may  rejoice  also,  as 
it  makes  clear  the  fact  that  the  English  people  are  not  so 
indifferent  to  religion  as  some  have  feared. 

The  religious  question  as  it  presents  itself  to  us  to-day  may 
be  considered  from  a  national  or  from  a  denominational  standpoint. 

Considered  from  a  national  standpoint,  let  me  say  at  once  that 
the  question  of  questions  is  the  maintenance  of  religious  educa¬ 
tion  among  us.  This  is  not  the  age,  nor  are  we  the  people,  to 
let  education  become  merely  secular.  So  deeply  and  strongly  is 
this,  I  believe,  a  national  conviction  that  there  are  two  or  three 
provisions  in  the  present  Education  Bill  which,  apart  from  all 
denominational  differences,  have  caused  some  disquiet  in  the 
hearts  of  Churchmen  and  Nonconformists  alike.  Such  people 
regret  that  religious  education  is  not  more  frankly  recognised  as 
the  best  normal  education.  They  group  together  three  pro¬ 
visions  :  one  which  leaves  the  determination  of  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  to  the  local  authority ;  another  which  excludes  the  religious 
instruction  from  the  recognised  school  curriculum,  and  a  third 
which  seems  to  invite  parents  to  keep  their  children  away  from 
religious  teaching ;  and  they  ask  w'hether  these  three  when  taken 
together  do  not  read  as  though  Parliament  was  willing  to  tolerate, 
but  not  to  encourage,  religious  education.  If  the  people  of  this 
country  are,  broadly  speaking,  Christian  people,  and  if  eighty 
per  cent,  of  them  do  desire  religious  education,  why  should  re¬ 
ligion  be  treated  as  though  it  were  outside  the  range  of  our 
accepted  system  of  education?  No  one  wishes  to  compel  a  parent 
to  send  his  child  to  receive  religious  instruction,  but  a  simple 
conscience  clause  would  be  sufficient  protection  without  the  use 
of  language  which  appears  to  imply  that  as  far  as  Government  is 
concerned,  it  is  immaterial  whether  children  do  or  do  not  attend 
for  religious  teaching.  I  believe  that  any  discouragement  of  the 
kind  was  far  from  the  minds  of  those  who  framed  the  Bill,  but 
the  wording  of  the  clause,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  other 
matter  I  have  named,  sounds  cold  if  not  disparaging  to  religious 
education. 

Chief  among  the  matters  for  regret  I  put  this,  that  the  deter¬ 
mination  whether  simple  religious  instruction  is  to  be  given  in 
any  locality  is  left  to  the  local  authority.  Eeligious  education 
is  a  matter  not  of  local  but  of  national  interest,  and 
the  determination  of  it  ought  to  be  national.  It  may  be 
said— indeed,  it  has  been  said — that  the  present  Bill  in¬ 
troduces  no  change  in  this  matter,  that  it  follows  the  precedent 
of  1870.  This  is  perhaps  literally  true ;  but  there  is  an  immense 
difference  between  1870  and  1906  :  the  Bill  of  1870  was  only  sup¬ 
plementary  :  all  over  the  country  there  were  schools  where 
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definite  religious  teaching  was  given.  But  the  Bill  of  to-day 
attempts  to  establish  one  system  throughout  the  country,  and 
it  practically  places  in  the  hands  of  the  local  authority  power  to 
prohibit  all  religious  teaching  within  its  jurisdiction  ;  the  Bill  of 
1870  conferred  no  such  power.  It  may  be  said  that  the  local 
authorities  can  be  trusted  to  do  no  such  injustice.  I  earnestly 
hope  so,  but  the  experience  of  the  temper  of  local  authorities  is 
not  everywhere  so  favourable  as  to  make  us  sure  that  they  will 
all  be  possessed  of  the  spirit  of  sw^eet  reasonableness.  Yet  let  us 
even  suppose  that  the  local  authorities  will  show  a  conscientious 
regard  for  the  religious  wishes  of  the  people,  still  the  objection 
remains  that  the  question  of  religious  education  is  one  of  national 
interest,  and  ought  to  be  settled  by  the  nation.  To  throw  respon¬ 
sibility  on  the  local  authority  looks  like  disclaiming  national  re¬ 
sponsibility.  It  is  saying,  in  effect,  let  the  locality  follow^  its  own 
conscience.  But  if  the  locality  is  supposed  to  have  moral  con¬ 
victions  in  the  matter ,  why  should  the  nation  be  treated  as  though 
it  had  none?  Is  Little  Pedlington  to  be  allowed  a  conscience,  and 
England  none?  Religious  education  is  far  too  important  a 
matter  to  be  left  in  doubt.  National  welfare  and  national  char¬ 
acter  depend  upon  it. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  I  have  said  that  my  chief  concern  is 
for  the  maintenance  and  recognition  of  religious  education.  It  is 
precisely  because  this  is  the  matter  which  appears  to  me  so 
urgent  that  I  plead  for  the  co-operation  of  all  bodies  of  Christians 
in  securing  what  I  believe  to  be  a  most  priceless  inheritance.  In 
England  we  have  had  our  religious  conflicts.  As  we  look  back  we 
sometimes  wonder  at  the  ardour  which  animated  our  forefathers 
over  matters  which  to-day  seem  small  and  even  meaningless,  but 
those  struggles  were  the  struggles  of  men  who  were  at  least  one 
in  this — in  their  earnestness  for  Christian  faith.  We  have,  as  we 
believe,  a  wider  outlook  to-day  :  we  should  not  have  fought  for 
trifles  as  our  ancestors  did,  but  if  we  have  larger  minds  than  they, 
shall  w'e  be  less  earnest  of  heart?  Ought  not  our  larger  outlook 
to  enable  us  so  far  to  disregard  differences  that  we  can  unite 
for  a  common  good?  The  inducements  to  this  course  are  many 
and  urgent.  The  dread  which  is  everywhere  so  freely  expressed 
that  the  love  of  pleasure,  the  prevalence  of  luxury,  the  domination 
of  material  aims  have  loosened  the  bonds  of  religious  life  :  the 
whispers  that  reach  us  at  times  about  the  increase  of  juvenile 
crime  :  the  growing  disbelief  in  the  self-respecting  habits  of  in¬ 
dustry  :  the  passionate  dream  which  fills  so  many  imaginations 
of  winning  wealth  without  toil — these  and  many  kindred  fears 
proclaim  that  this  is  not  the  time  to  weaken  or  hinder  the  influence 
of  religious  education.  I  say  advisedly  religious  education,  mean- 
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ing  of  course  by  that  much  more  than  religious  teaching  or 
instruction.  If  anything  has  been  made  clear  to  us  by  the 
experience  of  the  past  in  our  own  and  other  lands  it  is  that  the 
omission  of  religious  influence  in  education  proves  disastrous  to  the 
national  welfare.  We  cannot  sin  against  spiritual  laws  any  more 
than  we  can  against  physical  laws  without  meeting  sooner  or  later 
the  penalty.  Man  is  a  religious  animal,  and  religion  is  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  relationship  to  God.  If  you  bring  him  up  as 
though  he  had  no  relationship  with  his  Father  in  Heaven,  you  cut 
off  one  great  part  of  his  life  and  one  great  opixjrtunity  of  happi¬ 
ness  :  you  low'er  the  direction  of  his  vision ,  you  narrow  his  out¬ 
look  :  you  remove  from  him  a  power  which  raises  his  ambition  ; 
you  render  his  w'hole  life  tow'ards  his  fellow'-men  less  effective ; 
for  you  deprive  him  of  that  standpoint  outside  the  world  w^hich 
religion  enables  the  soul  to  reach,  and  where  alone  the  leverage 
to  lift  the  world  higher  can  be  safely  fixed.  To  neglect  religious 
education  is  to  inflict  a  wrong  upon  the  individual  because  it  is 
to  mar  the  completeness  of  his  development.  “  The  child  has 
rights  of  its  own,  quite  apart  from  those  of  its  parent,  and  every 
child  in  this  Christian  land  is  entitled  to  have  the  best  training 
only.  He  must  be  placed  en  rapport  with  his  environment.  But 
what  looms  larger  in  that  environment  than  the  religious  life?  ” 
Further,  it  is  a  wrong  to  the  teacher.  “From  the  pedagogic  stand¬ 
point,’’  continues  Mr,  Hughes,  “  the  withdrawal  of  the  religious 
basis  of  the  school  curriculum  has  a  decidedly  pernicious  effect 
upon  the  whole  tone  of  the  school.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  be¬ 
cause  men  cannot  settle  their  sectarian  differences,  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  and  potent  instruments  for  character  building  are  withheld 
from  the  teacher’s  use.  The  school  is  indeed  too  small  for  sec¬ 
tarianism,  not  large  enough  for  Christianity.”  Mr.  Hughes  then 
proceeds  to  quote  these  words  from  that  most  admirable  and 
sagacious  headmaster.  Dr.  Thring.  “In  England,”  said  Thring, 
“we  are  cutting  our  children  in  half;  we  are,  in  our  systems  of 
education,  so  leaving  out  of  count  that  love,  and  truth,  and  tem- 
I)erance,  and  joy  and  sorrow,  and  love  of  God  and  endurance  of 
pain  are  things  teachable,  that  we  are,  in  our  search  for  intellect, 
allowing  national  character  to  suffer  in  our  training.” 

If  national  character  suffers  for  lack  of  fitting  education,  then 
we  are  guilty  of  inflicting  a  grievous  wTong  upon  ^wsterity,  and 
a  wrong  which  will  disclose  itself  more  rapidly  in  our  own  than 
in  previous  times.  Fpr  to-day  everything  moves  quickly  :  to-day 
our  youth  are  exposed  to  greater  temptations  than  formerly. 
“Never,”  writes  Dr.  Stanley  Hall,  “has  youth  been  exposed 
to  such  danger  both  of  perversion  and  of  arrest  as  in  our  owm 
land  and  day.  Increasing  urban  life  with  its  temptations,  pre- 
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maturity,  sedentary  occupations,  and  passive  stimuli,  just  when 
an  active,  energetic  life  is  most  needed;  early  emancipation  from 
home  influence  and  authority,  and  a  loosening  sense  of  duty  and 
discipline  :  the  haste  to  know  all  and  do  all  befitting  man’s  estate 
before  its  time  :  the  mad  rush  for  sudden  wealth ,  and  the  reckless 
fashion  set  by  its  gilded  youth — all  these  lack  some  of  the  regu¬ 
lation  they  still  have  in  older  lands  with  their  more  conservative 
traditions.”  Though  Dr.  Hall  is  speaking  of  America,  much  of 
what  he  says  is  true  of  England,  and  his  words  should  be  sufficient 
to  warn  us  that  these  are  not  times  in  which  we  can  forego  the 
safeguards  of  national  character  which  are  to  be  found  in  genuine 
religious  education. 

The  Eeligious  Question  has  its  national  aspect,  and  in  this  all 
Englishmen,  whatever  their  special  creed,  are  interested;  but  the 
religious  question  has  also  its  denominational  aspect.  Here  a 
little  consideration  is  needed ;  for  here  the  denominationalist  and 
the  undenominationalist  are  at  issue  :  here  it  is  that  every  possible 
attempt  should  be  made  to  w’ork  for  mutual  understanding  and 
mutual  concession. 

”  Improvement,”  wrote  John  Stuart  Mill,  “consists  in  bring¬ 
ing  our  opinions  into  nearer  agreement  with  facts ;  and  we  shall 
not  be  likely  to  do  this  while  we  look  at  facts  only  through  glasses 
coloured  by  those  very  opinions.  But  since  we  cannot  divest  our¬ 
selves  of  preconceived  motives,  there  is  no  known  means  of 
eliminating  their  influence  but  by  frequently  using  the  differently 
coloured  glasses  of  other  people.”  The  practical  wdsdom  of  these 
words  is  clear.  Is  it  beyond  hope  that  the  contending  parties  in 
the  Education  Question  can  be  induced  to  exchange  for  a  short 
time  their  diverse  coloured  glasses?  The  Education  Question  is 
a  national  one  :  it  ought  not  to  be  settled  by  a  violent  victory  of 
one  side  or  the  other.  The  interests  at  stake  are  too  vital,  the 
future  consequences  too  grave  and  serious,  for  any  thoughtful 
person  to  contemplate  with  satisfaction  a  triumph  on  merely  party 
lines.  It  is,  moreover,  a''critical  time  in  our  national  history : 
the  great  heart  of  England  is  now  the  heart  of  a  vast  Empire. 
What  England  does  has  effective  influence  for  good  or  evil  in 
the  Greater  Britain  beyond  the  seas.  This  is  a  time  and  this  is 
a  question  w'hich  ask  for  gravity,  forbearance,  earnestness  of 
intelligence,  brotherliness  and  thoughtfulness  of  spirit.  To 
attain  the  requisite  clearness  of  vision  and  calmness  of  thought, 
let  the  denominationalist  and  the  undenominationalist  exchange 
glasses. 

I  have  elsewhere  tried  to  show  that  there  are  great  and  reason¬ 
able  principles  underlying  the  contentions  on  both  sides.  The 
principle  of  popular  control,  which  one  side  so  strongly 
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deprecated,  is,  in  the  view  of  the  other,  a  kind  of  constitutional 
principle.  Wherever  institutions  are  supported  by  public  money 
they  ought  to  be  under  public  control.  The  denominationalist 
who  will  put  on  his  opponent’s  glasses  will  be  able  to  see  that 
there  is  a  certain  reasonableness  in  the  principle  just  stated ; 
and  he  will  be  able  to  realise  that  its  application  to  the  schools 
cannot  be  wholly  set  aside. 

The  principle  that  religious  teaching  is  essential  to  education, 
and  that  if  so  the  religious  teaching  ought  to  be  genuine  and 
effective  and  not  perfunctory  or  casual,  is  one  which  underlies 
the  contentions  of  the  denominationalist  and  which,  I  feel  sure, 
will  be  realised  as  reasonable  by  all  who  will  look  calmly  and 
clearly  at  the  question. 

Round  this  last  matter  the  battle  rages  fast  and  furious,  and 
vehement  accusations  are  heard  from  one  side  and  indignantly 
repudiated  on  the  other.  On  the  one  side  undenominationalism 
is  denounced  as  a  mere  mockery  of  Christianity  as  valueless  and 
worse  than  valueless  :  on  the  other  it  is  pronounced  to  be  adequate 
and  satisfactory. 

The  denominationalist  may  be  mistaken — indeed  I  think  it 
can  be  shown  that  he  is  mistaken — in  declaring  that  undenomina¬ 
tional  teaching  is  necessarily  vague,  ineffective  and  unreal;  but 
he  is  not  mistaken  when  he  affirms  that  religious  teaching  ought 
to  be  clear,  definite  and  effective.  Beneath  all  his  earnest  and 
impassioned  utterances  there  burns  the  conviction  that  religion 
is  a  real  and  serious  matter,  too  real  and  too  serious  to  be  left 
to  mere  chance.  Hence  his  demand  for  opportunities  of 
denominational  teaching.  But  the  undenominationalist  will  fail 
to  understand  or  sympathise  with  his  opponent  if  he  does  not 
realise  that  besides  the  pleadings  on  behalf  of  an  adequate 
recognition  of  denominational  teaching  the  denomination¬ 
alist  gains  great  strength  for  his  contention  from  that 
large  number  of  devout  people  who  are  not  strict  denomina- 
tionalists,  but  w/'ho  dread  the  prevalence  of  a  vague  and  misty 
religiousness  instead  of  a  sturdy  recognisable  religion.  Indeed  I 
think  that  it  might  fairly  be  argued  that  the  real  strength  of 
the  opposition  to  the  Education  Bill  comes  not  from  the 
denominationalists  as  such,  but  from  the  fears  of  those  who, 
believing  that  there  is  no  sufficient  guarantee  for  effective 
religious  education  in  the  programme  of  the  un denominationalists, 
are  constrained  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  denominationalist — not 
because  they  favour  denominationalism  as  the  best  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  education  problem,  but  because  they  desire  above 
all  things  genuine  and  effective  religious  education.  These 
people  find  their  apprehensions  increased  when  they  read  such 
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declarations  as  the  following — that  religious  teaching  is  to  be 
“  undogmatic,”  that  it  is  to  be  simply  ethical.  They  ask,  and 
reasonably  ask,  whether  any  truly  Christian  education  can  avoid 
being  in  some  sense  dogmatic.  They  recall  the  matters  which 
they  feel  to  be  essential  to  genuine  Christian  teaching.  They 
wish  every  child  to  be  taught  that  God  is  the  Father  of  all,  and 
that  it  is  He  that  hath  made  the  earth  and  the  heavens ;  and  they 
say  :  ‘ ‘  This  is  a  dogma ’ ’  ;  and  they  ask  :  “Is  this  then  to 
be  excluded?’’  They  wdsh  every  child  to  know  that  Jesus 
Christ  has  claimed  it  to  live  the  redeemed  life.  They  say,  “  This 
also  is  dogma,’’  and  they  ask,  “  Is  this  to  be  excluded  ?  ’’  They 
wish  every  child  to  know  that  the  great  divine  spirit  of  God  does 
move  in  the  hearts  of  men  and  is  an  inward  helper  of  the  soul 
in  the  hour  of  temptation.  They  say,  “  This  too  is  a  dogma,” 
and  they  ask,  “Is  this  truth  to  be  excluded?’’  I  need  not 
multiply  examples.  I  have  said  enough  to  indicate  that  these 
are  simple  Christian  truths,  which  are  in  no  sense  denomina¬ 
tional,  which  are  simply  essential  to  genuine  Christian  teach¬ 
ing  but  which  must  be  excluded  if  the  declaration  against  dogmatic 
teaching  is  to  be  taken  in  a  strict  sense.  If  it  is  said  in  reply  that 
of  course  such  simple  truths  as  these  are  open  to  the  teacher,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  involved  in  any  sense  of  simple  Bible  teaching,  then 
I  plead  that  that  great  body  of  the  public  who  desire  genuine 
Christian  teaching  but  who  are  now  left  in  doubt  should  be 
given  assurances  on  this  point.  Further  I  earnestly  ask  every 
devout  Christian  man,  whether  Churchman  or  Nonconformist, 
to  unite  in  securing  those  assurances  and  in  proving  that  the 
teaching  of  our  common  Christianity  is  not  intended  to  be  a 
flavourless,  colourless  moralism  divorced  from  the  great  spiritual 
conceptions  which  are  indispensable  to  vital  Christianity. 

May  we  not  plead  that  one  class  of  argument  often 
heard  should  be  discontinued  on  both  sides?  Is  it  wise 
to  put  forward  exceptional  cases  as  though  they  were  common? 
Is  it  fair  to  argue  as  though  every  Church  school  had 
been  a  centre  of  Eomanising  influence,  and  every  Provided 
school  a  Deistic  seminary?  May  it  not  be  taken  for  granted 
that  simple  Bible  teaching  has  in  some  places  been  excel¬ 
lent  and  good,  and  in  other  places  meagre  and  unsatisfactory? 
The  denominationalist  does  not  gain  much  or  show  much  insight 
when  he  parades  examples  of  vague  and  marrowlcss  religious 
teaching  in  Provided  schools,  as  though  those  cases  were  typical 
and  fair  examples  of  average  teaching  ;  he  is  following  a  course 
which  he  justly  condemns  when  applied  to  his  own  party ;  our 
sympathies  are  with  him  when  specimens  of  extravagant  Church 
teaching  are  cited  as  representative  of  all  the  teaching  in  all 
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Church  schools,  but  our  sympathy  vanishes  when  he  wins 
applause  from  a  crowded  audience  by  instances  of  loose 
undenominational  teaching  which  he  cannot  fairly  cite  as  repre¬ 
sentative.  This  kind  of  recriminatory  language  can  do  no  good  : 
it  does  measureless  harm,  because  it  alienates  those  w'ho  ought  to 
be  co-o|)erating.  For  is  it  not  evident  to  everybody  that  what 
is  called  undenominational  teaching  has  gained  a  permanent  foot¬ 
hold  in  our  school  system?  If  so,  ought  not  Christian  people  of 
all  denominations  to  desire  that  the  simple  Christian  teach¬ 
ing  which  goes  by  the  name  of  undenominational  teaching 
should  be  as  good  and  as  vigorous  as  possible?  By  all  means  let 
the  denominations  claim  denominational  facilities  or  deripmina- 
tional  rights,  but  when  they  have  received  all  that  is  possible, 
there  still  will  be  left  thousands  of  children  whose  only  religious 
teaching  will  be  undenominational.  Are  we  to  be  heedless  of 
these?  Whether  we  are  Churchmen  or  Nonconformists,  if  we 
have  the  love  of  Christ  at  all,  ought  we  not  to  unite  in  making 
this  religious  teaching  vivid,  fresh,  and  vital?  Does  not  every 
Christian  heart  respond  to  the  spirit  of  Sir  Joshua  Fitch’s  words 
when  he  said,  addressing  teachers  :  “If  you  have  the  supervision 
of  a  primary  school,  you  cannot  leave  out  of  view  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  children  come  from  homes  in  which  the  name  of 
God  is  seldom  heard ,  and  in  which  parents  feel  it  no  part  of  their 
duty  to  convey  religious  instruction  to  their  children ,  or  to  accom¬ 
pany  them  to  the  house  of  worship.  You  will  feel  here  that  the 
only  glimpse  the  scholar  will  have  of  the  unseen  world,  the  only 
teaching  about  his  relation  to  a  Divine  Father,  and  the  only  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  morality  and  poetry  of  the  New  Testament,  are  to 
be  had  in  the  school  ’’?  We  may  agree  with  the  theory  which 
some  put  forward  that  the  religious  training  of  children  is  primarily 
a  parental  duty ;  but  when  this  theory  of  parental  duty  is  put 
forward  as  though  its  admission  relieved  Christian  social  con¬ 
science  from  any  further  responsibility,  we  may  be  justly  angry; 
for  it  is  sheer  hypocrisy  to  attempt  to  ignore  the  fact  which  is 
notorious,  and  which  Sir  J.  Fitch  impressed  upon  the  teachers, 
viz.,  that  there  are  thousands  of  children  w’ho  will  get  no  Christian 
teaching  at  all  unless  we  provide  it  in  the  schools. 

Lastly — can  we  not  recognise  the  possibilities  which  are  open 
to  us  under  even  a  system  of  undenominational  teaching?  The  out¬ 
cry  against  undenominational  teaching  is  that  it  is  vague,  unreal, 
and  ineffective  :  it  is  boldly  and  baldly  declared  that  it  is  impossible 
to  teach  the  Gospels  without  being  denominational,  and  that  it  is 
absurd  to  attempt  Christian  teaching  without  dogma.  Now,  like 
most  strong  statements,  truth  and  untruth  are  mixed  up  in  these 
I  contentions.  Of  course,  as  I  have  already  shown,  the  undenomina- 
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tionalist  who  is  also  rootedly  anti-Christian  cannot  sanction 
dogmatic  teaching  in  any  sense  whatever,  and  he  is,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  little  else  logically  than  a  pure  secularist.  It  is  quite  absurd 
to  talk  of  Christianity  without  dogma  :  no  sane  person  will  allow 
himself  to  speak  so  wildly  :  a  little  reflection  would  save  much 
controversy,  while  inexactness  of  expression  tends  to  mul¬ 
tiply  misunderstandings.  The  advocate  of  undenominational 
Christian  teaching  means,  unless  he  is  a  veiled  secularist,  real 
Christian  teaching,  but  Christian  teaching  apart  from  denomina¬ 
tional  flavouring.  The  words  Denominationalism  and  Unde- 
nominationalism  are  hideous  :  they  are  wearyful  to  write  and 
wearyful  to  hear  of ;  but  they  have  come  to  us ,  and  we  at  least 
are  bound  to  try  and  understand  them.  It  would  have  been  better 
had  people  spoken  of  our  common  Christianity,  and  then,  if  they 
pleased,  of  our  denominational  differences;  but,  by  an  unhappy 
fashion,  tw^o  hateful  words  have  come  into  use.  Ugly  as  they 
are,  w^e  may  do  well  to  ask  what  they  mean.  “  Denominational  ” 
reminds  us  that  Christianity  is  divided  into  separate  societies  and 
communions  which  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  denominations. 
These  denominations  are  distinguished  from  one  another  by  what 
we  call  denominational  differences.  There  is  a  speciality — I  hope 
that  I  may  be  forgiven  the  commercial  term — which  marks  each 
denomination.  The  denominationalism  of  the  Baptist  consists 
in  his  denial  of  Infant  Baptism  :  the  denominationalism  of  the 
Congregationalist  in  his  conception  of  the  freedom  of  each 
separate  congregation  :  the  denominationalism  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  in  his  theory  of  government  by  Elders  and  his 
refusal  of  Episcopacy  :  the  denominationalism  of  the  Eoman 
Catholic  in  his  theory  of  Papal  supremacy  and  infalli¬ 
bility.  But  these  denominational  differences  leave  a  great 
central  body  of  Christian  truth  untouched  :  the  truths  held  in 
common  are  not  denominational  at  all ;  they  are  the  very  things 
which  are  undenominational.  For  example,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  is  not  denominational ;  it  can  be  taught  with¬ 
out  touching  on  any  denominational  difference  :  the  doctrine  of 
the  redeeming  love  of  Christ  and  the  doctrine  of  the  helping 
power  and  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  lie  together  with  it  in  the 
centre  and  far  away  from  the  denominational  boundaries.  Of 
course  this  may  be  denied,  but  not,  I  think,  with  any  justice,  nor 
by  any  one  who  will  candidly  examine  the  facts  of  the  case. 
And  in  dealing  with  facts  of  this  kind  we  must  not 
argue  from  special  cases  to  general  principles,  but  recog¬ 
nise  the  broad  general  practices  which  belong  to  the  best  Chris¬ 
tian  Churches.  No  doubt  cases  of  incoherent  and  loose  Christian 
teaching  may  be  cited,  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  this 
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should  be  the  case.  It  lies  in  the  power  of  the  Christian 
Churches  acting  together  to  make  this  impossible.  Facts  are  at 
hand  to  show  that  where  a  willing  and  conciliatory  spirit 
exists  it  is  quite  possible  so  to  interpret  imdenominationalism 
that  it  shall  stand  for  a  very  real  and  definite  expression  of 
simple  but  precious  principles  which  constitute  our  common 
Christianity. 

Let  me  refer  to  three  cases. 

1.  There  is  the  case  of  Jamaica.  The  Jamaica  Day  School 
catechism  is  a  catechism  ‘  ‘  for  use  in  the  public  elementary  schools 
of  Jamaica.”  It  was  prepared  by  a  representative  committee  of 
ministers  of  religion,  and  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education. 
The  committee  which  prepared  it  contained  representatives  of  the 
following  bodies  :  Anglican,  Moravian,  United  Methodist  Free 
Church,  United  Free  Presbyterian  Mission,  Wesleyan  Missionary 
Society,  Baptist,  Congregationalist ,  besides  a  representative  of  the 
American  Mission  of  ‘‘The  Disciples  of  Christ.”  The  catechism 
was  prepared  to  meet  the  desire  of  the  people  that  effective  religious 
teaching  should  be  given  in  the  elementary  day  schools.  It  was 
designed  as  a  text  book  (and  I  commend  the  reason  given  to  the 
consideration  of  denominationalists  and  perhaps  still  more  to  that 
of  undenominationalists) ;  it  was  designed  ‘‘  as  a  text  book,  so  that 
individual  peculiarities  on  the  part  of  teachers  will  not  make  them¬ 
selves  felt  detrimentally.”  It  frankly  recognises  differences,  but 
it  “as  frankly  teaches  and  emphasises  the  large  mass  of  Christian 
doctrine  and  moral  teaching  commonly  held  by  most,  if  not  by  all, 
Christians.  The  compilers  are  convinced  that  it  is  good  to  bring 
this  phase  of  the  matter  into  prominence ,  and  secure  for  the  rising 
generation  the  benefit  of  that  unity  of  opinion  and  teaching  which 
exists.” 

The  examination  of  the  catechism  will  well  repay  any  one  who 
takes  the  trouble  to  study  it.  It  will  illustrate  what  is  possible, 
and  it  is  a  standing  witness  against  the  statement  that 
undenominationalism  is  necessarily  a  vague  and  unreal  presenta¬ 
tion  of  Christian  truth. 

2.  There  is  the  case  which  the  Eev.  Canon  Christopher  has 
described  in  an  interesting  and  opportune  pamphlet.  He  shows 
there  how  in  India  difficulties  even  greater  than  those  in  Jamaica 
were  overcome,  and  a  general  syllabus  of  Christian  teaching  agreed 
upon  by  representatives  not  only  of  the  Anglican  and  Presbyterian, 
but  of  the  Koman  Catholic  and  Nestorian  Churches.  He  tells  of 
an  experiment  courageously  made  and  successfully  carried  out  in 
the  Martiniere  School,  Calcutta,  of  which  he  was  the  honoured 
head. 

3.  There  is  the  very  interesting  and  suggestive  appeal  recently 
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made  by  a  missionary  Bishop  whom  none  will  accuse  of  lightly 
regarding  denominational  differences.  The  Bishop  of  Lebombo 
labours  in  the  mission  field,  and  he  tells  us  that  it  is  a  place  where 
men  may  get  rid  of  many  misconceptions.  With  a  courageous 
and  loving  truthfulness,  he  has  sent  wise  counsels  home,  and  in  the 
pages  of  the  April  number  of  that  most  excellent  quarterly.  East 
and  West,  he  has  written  about  facts,  and  in  doing  so  he  has 
given  excellent  lessons  to  the  Church  at  home.  He  has  made  also 
some  practical  proposals  which  might  perhaps  be  advantageously 
adopted  by  ourselves. 

He  tells  us  what  a  glorious  thing  it  is  in  a  heathen  land  to  meet 
a  “child  of  God.”  The  missionary  does  not  ask  to  what  de¬ 
nomination  he  or  she  belongs,  whether  they  are  supersthious  or 
not ;  he  recognises  one  w'ho  has  been  made  a  “  member  of  Christ,” 
and  if  he  reflects  on  the  matter,  he  comes  to  see  “  how  superficial 
after  all  are  the  schisms  with  which  the  devil  has  marred  the  fair 
face  of  the  bride  of  Christ.”  The  Bishop  is  quite  staunch  and 
loyal  to  his  own  communion  :  he  does  not  advocate  the  merging 
of  all  missions  into  one  great  undenominational  effort  :  men  must 
pass  on  truth  as  they  have  received  it ;  but  he  pleads  that  the  sub¬ 
stantial  and  extensive  common  basis  of  truth  which  all  denomina¬ 
tions  hold  should  be  recognised,  for  he  tells  us  that  the  missionary 
W'ho  has  had  experience  among  the  stations  of  various  societies 
“  finds  that  all  the  Christian  missionaries  w  hom  he  comes  across 
accept  and  teach  all  the  truths  stated  in  the  Athanasian  Creed. 
When  he  comes  to  the  Nicene  and  Apostles’  Creeds,  he  finds  that 
they  all  teach  the  first  eight  and  the  last  two  articles  of  the  creed 
just  as  he  w'ould  teach  them  himself.”  Out  of  this  experience 
comes  his  very  sagacious,  practical  proposal  :  “  Let  all  our 

catechisms  and  books  of  instruction  consist  of  two  parts  :  let  us 
only  put  into  Part  1.  those  truths  about  which  we  arc  all  agreed, 
so  that  all  denominations  may  have  the  same  book,  and  so  use 
the  same  form  of  sound  words  in  teaching  on  those  subjects ;  and 
let  each  denomination  have  its  owm  Part  II.” 

Here  is  an  Anglican  Bishop  from  a  distant  part  of  Africa  giving 
us  in  the  clearest  and  most  unmistakable  fashion  evidence  that 
undenominationalism  is  not  vague,  but  is  most  valuable  and  does 
contribute  to  most  real  results. 

But  might  we  not  have  concluded  as  much  by  simply  recalling 
some  general  facts  w'hich  are  made  publicly  manifest  every  Sun¬ 
day  ?  What  is  the  witness  which  public  worship  gives  concerning 
our  common  Christianity  ? 

Though  not  immediately  relevant  to  present  controversies,  which 
affect  England  only,  yet  it  is  worth  while  recalling  how  wide  is  the 
recognition  of  our  common  Christianity  in  the  public  use  of  the 
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Apostles’  Creed.  It  is  heard  in  Eoman  as  well  as  Anglican 
Churches ;  it  is  heard  in  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Germany  and  in 
the  Eglise  Eeformee  in  France,  and  in  a  large  number  of  Wesleyan 
Churches  also,  if  ]  mistake  not.  indeed,  in  a  conversation  which 
I  had  with  the  late  Eev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes  on  the  education 
question,  he  expressed  himself  in  favour  of  a  religious  instruction 
which,  besides  Bible  teaching,  should  include  also  some  short  state¬ 
ment  of  common  Christian  doctrine.  When  I  suggested  the  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  creed  given  in  our  Church  Catechism  as  a  fit  and 
convenient  form,  he  met  me  by  saying,  “  But  why  not  the 
Apostles’  creed  ?  ’  ’  adding  that  in  only  one  clause — the  clause  re¬ 
specting  the  Catholic  Church — could  difficulty  occur,  and  even 
this  he  believed  might  be  overcome. 

But  to  leave  creeds  out  of  sight,  let  us  remember  that  in  no 
part  of  public  worship  does  simple  faith  more  beautifully  or 
earnestly  express  itself  than  in  hymns.  And  do  w’e  not  in  these 
hymns  find  evidence  of  how  true,  vital  and  vivid  are  common 
Christian  truths?  Time  and  space  forbid  my  entering  upon  this 
matter  at  large,  but  let  me  recall  a  few  favourite  and  well-known 
hymns.  Here  are  the  first  lines  of  some  half-dozen  : 

“  Holy  !  Holy  !  Holy  !  Lord  God  Almighty.” 

“  O  God  our  help  in  ages  past.” 

“  Rock  of  ages,  cleft  for  me.” 

“Jesu,  lover  of  my  soul.” 

“  Sun  of  my  soul,  thou  Saviour  dear.” 

“Our  blest  Redeemer,  ere  he  breathed.” 

I  should  be  very  much  surprised  to  find  any  hymn  book  in 
any  church,  whether  Anglican,  Wesleyan,  Congregationalist, 
Baptist,  or  Presbyterian,  which  did  not  contain  every  one  of 
these  half-dozen  hymns.  But  these  hymns  teach  simple 
Christian  truths.  The  first  teaches  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ; 
the  second  teaches  the  doctrine  of  Divine  Providence ;  the  third , 
fourth  and  fifth  teach  what  Christ  is  to  the  sinning,  despairing 
or  trusting  soul ;  the  sixth  teaches  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Does  any  Christian  man  find  denominational  flavour  in 
any  of  these  hymns  ?  Cannot  every  one  of  them  be  accepted 
and  appropriated  by  every  Christian  Church  ?  Would  there  be 
any  denominational  proselytism  were  the  children  of  this  country 
taught  these  hymns  ? 

I  have  referred  to  these  practical  illustrations  of  the  recognised 
value  of  undenominational  teaching  because  they  introduce  us 
to  another,  and  a  most  urgent  plea  on  behalf  of  a  wise,  large- 
hearted,  religious  spirited  compromise  on  this  Education 
Question. 

It  might  have  been  possible  some  years  ago  to  settle  the  Edu- 
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cation  Question  on  purely  denominational  lines.  It  might  have 
been  settled  on  the  principle  that  every  denominational  school 
should  be  treated  on  equal  terms  and  equally  helped  by  the  State, 
provided  it  was  reported  to  be  educationally  effective.  But  the 
time  is  past  for  any  settlement  of  this  kind.  Public  thought 
and  opinion  have  drifted  away  from  schemes  of  concurrent  endow¬ 
ment.  I  can  readily  understand  that  this  fact  causes  great  and 
unfeigned  pain  to  many  hearts ;  I  can  most  fully  sympathise 
with  the  regrets  and  even  with  the  misgivings  which  fill  their 
minds.  But  I  think  that  I  see  before  us  a  better  prospect;  I 
think  that  among  the  clamours  and  reproaches,  the  angry  and 
complaining  sounds,  I  hear  a  Voice  which  bids  us  follow  a  nobler 
and  a  better  path.  The  Churches  at  home  are  being  taught  by 
the  Churches  abroad.  From  the  places  w’here  Christian  zeal  has 
shown  itself  most  noble  and  most  devoted  there  come  messages 
which  are  like  prophecies  of  a  better  day.  In  our  narrow  limits 
at  home,  oyercrowded  as  we  are  with  denominational  machinery, 
Christian  Churches  live  more  in  competition  than  in  co-opera¬ 
tion.  But  yonder  wdiere  the  heathen  are  many,  where  the 
harvest  is  great  and  the  labourers  are  few,  Christian  Churches 
are  learning,  not  as  we  do  at  home  to  exaggerate  differences  and 
to  deny  agreements,  but  to  realise  how  much  is  held  in  common 
ana  how  sweet  and  strong  is  the  bond  of  the  family  of  God. 
Can  we  not  learn  the  message  ?  Is  not  the  voice  which  brings 
it  the  very  voice  of  Christ  ?  Is  He  not  teaching  us  and  leading 
us  through  this  missionary  experience  along  the  road  which  will 
end  in  re-union  ?  Is  not  the  practical  experience  of  the  Mission 
Field  undoing  the  mischief  which  has  been  wTought  by  past 
controversies?  For  the  sake,  therefore,  of  helping  forward  the 
great  Kingdom  of  Christ,  for  the  sake  of  setting  before  the 
world  a  great  and  noble  example  of  practical  Christian  harmony, 
for  the  sake  of  being  ready  to  do  in  more  effective  fashion  the 
great  work  to  which  Christ  in  the  near  future  will  call  our 
nation,  I  plead  that  all  those  who  love  the  Master  should  unite 
to  secure  at  this  critical  moment  not  only  a  just  compromise, 
but  a  secure  recognition  of  that  common  Christianity  which  has 
been  found  so  vital  a  bond  abroad,  and  which  is  loved 
by  Englishmen  far  more  than  they  love  any  denomination  in 
the  land.  For  this  common  Christianity — and  not  denomina¬ 
tional  differences — is  what  most  of  our  countrymen  are  earnest  to 
preserve.  Every  year  the  value  and  significance  of  our 
denominational  differences  is  becoming  less  and  less ;  knowledge 
and  criticism,  wider  experience  and  larger  charity  are  combining 
to  show  us  that  the  root  principles  of  Christianity  are  fewer  but 
truer  than  the  ages  of  controversy  imagined.  To  put  the  matter 
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I  in  words  which  are  becoming  familiar  :  men  are  being  led  back 
i  to  Christ.  To  me  the  truth  is  better  expressed  in  another  way. 
i  Christ  is  speaking  to  the  Churches  ;  He  is  pleading  for  agreement  : 
j  He  is  showing  us  slowly  and  surely  that  matters  once  deemed 
important  are  really  insignificant ;  He  is  showing  us  that  surface 
differences  have  occupied  our  attention  unduly,  while  deep 
I  unseen  principles  held  in  common  have  been  too  long  and  too 
i  often  overlooked.  He  is  teaching  us  not  to  be  too  dogmatic  : 

I  He  is  teaching  us  that  the  reason  dogmas  have  been  unduly 
disparaged  is  because  they  have  taught  us  truths  divorced  from 
I  Him.  It  is  singular  that  at  the  very  moment  when  party  strife 
jj  is  raging  round  this  Education  Question  an  appeal  on  behalf  of 
I  Christian  unity  should  be  issued  under  the  signatures  of  the 
representatives  of  the  bulk  of  the  Christian  communities  of  the 
country.  The  Kev.  J.  Guinness  Eogers  commented  on  this 
!  phenomenon  and  naturally  expressed  a  doubt  whether  the 
i  moment  for  such  an  appeal  was  the  true  psychological  moment. 
I  At  first  there  seems  an  incongruity  that  such  an  appeal  should 
;  come  at  such  a  time ;  but  perhaps  this  also  may  be  of  God,  and 
i  there  may  follow  an  awakening  of  soul,  and  a  realisation  of  the 
'  tremendous  value  of  the  inheritance  of  our  common  Christianity, 
I  combined  with  an  earnest  and  united  determination  to  preserve  it 
I  for  our  descendants,  and  a  high,  generous  and  noble  resolve  on 
'  the  part  of  all  Christian  citizens  that  whatever  else  is  lost  through 
strife  and  devotion,  this  shall  not  be  lost  to  our  children  or  to 
I  our  children’s  children  for  ever. 

I  W.  B.  Ripon. 
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BUSSIA  AT  THE  PARTING  OF  THE  WAYS. 


I  AM  writing  this  paper  on  May  12th,  two  days  after  the  opening 
of  the  first  Russian  Parliament.  It  is  not  immaterial  to  give  the 
exact  date,  because  just  now  history  is  proceeding  at  such  a  pace 
in  Russia  that  in  the  interval  between  the  writing  of  an  article 
and  its  appearance  in  a  magazine  there  may  happen  things  by 
the  side  of  wdiich  your  reflections,  though  only  a  fortnight  old, 
are  likely  to  look  stale.  And  yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  err  too 
grossly  in  the  general  estimate  of  the  situation.  It  does  not 
require  a  prophet  to  read  the  signs  of  the  time.  Events  have 
come  to  such  a  pass  that  they  are  bound  to  proceed  for  some  time 
on  lines  as  rigid  as  the  metals  of  a  railway  track.  Nor  does  it 
require  much  acuteness  to  notice  that  the  heavy  train  carrying 
the  destinies  of  a  nation  has  not  been  switched  on  a  clear  way, 
but  is  rushing  at  increased  speed  on  an  incline  where  a  barricade 
of  all  sorts  of  historical  debris  has  been  piled  up.  A  collision  is 
already  inevitable  and  it  is  only  by  clearing  the  road  after  a 
disaster  that  it  will  be  possible  to  set  the  complex  machinery  of 
political  organisation  going  again. 

This  spectacle  must  impress  on  those  who  are  witnessing  it  the 
importance  of  lost  opportunities.  We  need  not  look  back  to  the 
Middle  Ages  or  even  to  the  abortive  reform  projects  of 
Catherine  II.  and  Speransky  in  order  to  see  what  a  beneficial 
influence  Monarchy  might  have  exerted  on  the  beginnings  of 
Russian  freedom.  The  proper  moment  for  its  introduction 
ought  to  have  been  the  glorious  epoch  of  Alexander  H.’s  reign, 
which  laid  the  foundations  not  only  of  a  new'  social  order, 
but  of  self-government  and  of  an  independent  judicature.  The 
‘  ‘  crowning  of  the  edifice  ”  by  a  system  of  national  representation 
was  contemplated  in  a  vague  manner  by  the  Emperor  himself 
and  proposed  in  a  definite  w’ay  by  members  of  the  liberal  gentry 
of  Tver,  of  Moscow,  and  of  St.  Petersburg.  Coming  at  that 
time,  a  national  assembly  led  by  well-educated  and  well-to-do 
squires,  would  have  presented  an  invaluable  stepping-stone 
towards  institutions  of  a  more  advanced  type.  But  the  Govern¬ 
ment  drew  back  after  having  gone  half  way  and  left  the  country 
not  only  without  popular  representation,  but  even  without  civic 
rights ;  it  preferred  to  safeguard  the  State  by  the  help  of  men 
like  Muravieff  and  Shuvaloff — by  official  terrorism  and  arbitrary 
police  rule.  After  the  sad  end  of  the  Tsar-Liberator’s  career, 
another  opportunity  was  lost  when  Loris  Melikoff’s  plan  of 
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strengthening  the  Council  of  the  Empire  by  representatives  of 
the  Zemstvos  was  nipped  in  the  bud  by  the  policy  of 
Alexander  III.  It  is  an  open  question  whether  this  half¬ 
hearted  scheme,  if  carried  into  effect,  would  have  sufficed  to 
conciliate  public  opinion  and  to  open  a  real  outlet  for  the 
political  needs  of  the  nation.  But  it  would  have  probably  helped 
to  give  a  healthier  turn  to  the  national  reaction  against  the 
revolutionary  wdiich  set  in  after  the  murder  of  Alexander  II. 
The  spontaneous  movement  of  remorse  and  regret  w-as,  however, 
only  used  to  justify  measureless  repression,  persecution  of  inde¬ 
pendent  thought  and  self-government  in  every  shape,  hopeless 
attempts  to  reinstate  to  pow'er  and  dignity  the  shattered  aristo¬ 
cracy  of  the  days  of  serfdom. 

A  third  fatal  instance  of  the  blindness  of  the  governing  bureau¬ 
cracy  was  given  by  the  campaign  of  its  foremost  representatives— 
Witte  and  Plehve — against  the  Zemstvos.  The  former  tram¬ 
melled  the  productive  enterprises  of  the  provincial  self-governing 
bodies  in  favour  of  the  unproductive  expenditure  of  the  Empire 
and  denounced  in  a  famous  memoir  all  concessions  to  the 
Zemstvos  as  steps  towards  the  “  great  imposture  of  our  times  ” — 
constitutional  government.  Plehve  ruthlessly  suppressed  all 
attempts  of  the  Zemstvos  to  communicate  with  each  other  in 
order  to  bring  some  unity  and  co-ordination  into  their  treatment 
of  similar  tasks  and  tried  to  prove  by  a  series  of  prejudiced 
inquiries  that  the  self-governing  bodies  mismanaged  their 
affairs  and  squandered  the  money  of  the  people.  Triumphant 
bureaucracy  hampered  and  reviled  the  work  of  men  like  Dm. 
Shiplf ,  whose  real  fault  wms  that  they  actually  succeeded,  in  spite 
of  official  obstruction,  in  rendering  self-government  a  source  of 
progress  and  social  order. 

Even  when  the  rottenness  of  the  whole  system  of  Mandarin 
rule  was  revealed  to  the  world  by  the  Alanchurian  fiasco,  it  took 
some  time  before  people  became  so  enraged  as  to  reject  all  order 
and  government  if  in  any  way  dependent  on  the  Mandarins.  At 
the  first  protest  meeting  of  Zemstvoists  in  November,  1904, 
nothing  more  than  a  national  representation  on  moderate  lines 
was  demanded,  and  the  creation  of  a  central  Zemstvo  in  St. 
Petersburg  would  have  been  accepted  with  joy.  Prince 
Sviatopolk-AIirsky  actually  advised  the  Emperor  to  grant  these 
moderate  demands.  It  was  not  to  be.  It  is  maintained  that 
M.  de  Witte  again  gave  his  casting  vote  against  Alirsky’s  sug¬ 
gestion,  and  another  opixjrtunity  was  lost  ;  the  Ukase  of 
December  20^1,  1904,  appeared  in  a  truncated  shape,  with  a 
significant  omission  of  any  reference  to  popular  representation. 
Thus  liussian  Monarchy  rejected  at  least  four  times  favourable 
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opportunities  for  a  gradual  initiation  of  the  nation  to  political  | 
work.  The  Tsars  and  their  Councillors  did  not  want  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  enlightened  squires,  or  with  a  modified 
Council  of  State,  or  with  unofficial  meetings  of  the  Zemstvoists, 
or  with  a  concentration  of  provincial  self-government  :  no  wonder 
they  have  to  face  now  a  National  Assembly  elected  in  open 
defiance  of  its  wishes  and  policy. 

When  it  became  impossible  to  disregard  the  growing  agitation 
and  the  National  Duma  had  to  be  called,  the  bureaucracy  again 
acted  as  if  its  chief  aim  were  to  compass  its  own  ruin.  It  was 
brimming  over  with  conceit  in  thr  times  of  capricious  oppression. 

It  show^ed  now  what  it  could  do  in  the  w'ay  of  cynical  recklessness.  | 
Enterprising  officials  of  the  younger  generation  set  out  in  search 
of  the  records  of  sham  and  vitiated  representative  systems.  Anti¬ 
quated  Austrian  charters,  the  Prussian  electoral  law,  the  French 
Constitutions  of  the  First  and  Second  Empires,  the  survivals  of 
bureaucracy  in  Sweden,  were  ransacked  in  order  to  concoct  a 
Charter  which  might  render  the  promised  liberal  institutions  a  i 
mere  pageant,  a  screen  provided  to  conceal  the  shady  dealings  of  ' 
bureaucracy.  The  Prussian  Diet  is  based  on  a  plutocratic  i 
franchise  in  wffiich  the  political  influence  of  the  different  classes  I 
of  society  is  estimated  according  to  the  amount  of  their  direct 
contributions  to  the  Treasury  ;  why  not  try  in  Russia  to  increase  j 
the  electoral  power  of  the  privileged  few  and  to  cut  down  the  1 
franchise  of  the  needy  ?  The  Austrian  and  other  old-fashioned 
representative  systems  had  known  the  device  of  breaking  up  the 
electors  into  antagonistic  groups  with  a  view  to  rule  by  division ; 
the  Russian  law  arranged  a  perfect  maze  of  groups  and  grades  from 
wffiich  the  deputies  of  the  nation  had  to  be  extricated  by  cumber-  ' 
some  processes.  Napoleon  the  Great  had  adopted  a  distribution 
of  the  functions  of  legislation  among  several  bodies  in  such  a  way 
that  none  of  these  bodies  could  effectually  oppose  the  intentions 
of  the  Government ;  the  Council  of  State  had  to  elaborate  the 
law,  the  Tribunate  to  criticise  it,  the  Corps  Legislatif  to  accept 
or  reject  it.  Something  of  the  same  kind  in  the  way  of  enfeebling 
counterpoises  may  be  noticed  in  the  organic  laws  of  August  19th 
and  March  5th,  the  Duma  being  intended  to  tender  advice  and 
criticism  while  the  actual  elaboration  of  laws  is  chiefly  confided 
to  Ministers  independent  of  the  Duma.  Both  Napoleons 
appealed  for  a  sanction  of  their  usurped  authority  to  the  plebiscite, 
a  vote  of  politically  incapable  and  terrorised  crowds  in  favour 
of  a  supposed  protector  and  leader  :  how  much  more  had  the  Tsar 
of  Russia  the  right  to  expect  support  from  the  poor  mujiks  who 
had  cemented  his  authority  w'ith  their  blood  in  the  national 
struggles  of  the  past  ?  Nor  w^ere  means  of  intimidation  and 
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corruption  spared  by  the  local  authorities  in  order  to  “make” 
suitable  elections.  And  last,  but  not  least,  an  unwieldy  Council 
of  State  composed  partly  of  members  nominated  by  the  Crown 
party,  of  representatives  of  class  interests  and  privileges  was 
pitted  against  the  dangerous  popular  assembly ,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  latter  was  provided  with  a  gag  in  the  shape  of  the  Funda¬ 
mental  laws  published  on  the  16th  of  May.  One  thing  was  for¬ 
gotten  in  this  hunting  for  tricks  and  dodges  intended  to  baffle 
the  ardour  of  popular  legislators.  The  absurdities  of  the  Prussian 
electoral  system  and  the  sophistry  of  Najxjleonic  rule  were  sup¬ 
plemented  by  efficiency  and  success  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
!  ments.  It  was  not  after  Waterloo  and  Sedan  that  the  French 
Empire  could  afford  to  take  liberties  with  legislative  bodies,  while 
the  feats  of  the  Manchurian  campaign  and  corresponding  achieve¬ 
ments  at  home  were  less  likely  to  command  admiration  and 
1  gratitude  than  the  unification  of  Germany  by  Prussia. 

The  social  policy  of  the  Eussian  Government  has  not  been 
I  distinguished  by  greater  foresight  or  common  sense.  When  the 
peasants  were  emancipated  from  their  bonds  they  were  left  in  a 
semi-servile  condition  in  every  other  respect,  and  nothing  was 
done  to  raise  them  to  the  legal  and  cultural  level  of  the  rest  of 
the  community.  On  the  contrary,  one  bureaucratic  Ministry 
alter  the  other  reaffirmed  their  severance  from  other  orders  and 
took  measures  to  keep  it  up.  A  socialistic  village  community, 
civil  disabilities  of  all  kinds,  special  legal  customs,  class  tribunals 
and  administrative  institutions  make  them  into  a  State  within 
the  State.  The  systematic  reaction  of  Alexander  III.’s  age,  of 
which  present  conditions  are  only  a  feeble  sequel,  provided  the 
I  upper  caste  with  means  for  keeping  the  population  of  this  con- 
j  quered  State  in  proper  order ;  land  captains  (Zemski  nachalnik) 
were  appointed  as  local  dictators  over  the  rural  districts,  while  on 
the  remnants  of  the  “noblesse”  privileges  were  heaped  with  a 
view  of  making  good  their  economic  and  social  losses  :  cheap 
credit,  administrative  monopolies,  sp(!cial  police  protection,  excep¬ 
tional  advantages  in  regard  to  contracts,  etc.  At  the  same  time 
the  enormous  increase  of  Imperial  expenditure  and  taxation,  which 
have  doubled  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  had  to  be  borne  by  some¬ 
body,  and  it  fell  naturally  on  the  shoulders  of  the  subject  majority, 
numbering  as  it  did  more  than  80  per  cent,  of  the  whole  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  Empire.  The  peasant  households  showed  alarming 
symptoms  of  decay — a  rapid  decrease  in  the  number  of  horses — 
the  ploughing  and  carrying  beasts  of  the  village,  famine  break¬ 
ing  out  every  year  in  one  or  the  other  corner  of  the  Empire.  .  .  . 
Sooner  or  later  a  rising  of  the  conquered  natives  was  bound  to 
I  come,  and  the  only  wonder  is  that  the  Government  should  have 
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built  up  all  its  policy  on  their  continuing  submissive  for  ever. 
Their  hope  of  bettering  their  position  has  assumed  primarily  the 
shape  of  a  claim  of  land  and  they  are  not  to  be  deterred 
by  the  fact  that  the  realisation  of  this  claim  will  involve  the 
expropriation  of  all  other  land-owners  in  the  Empire.  The 
Great  Eussians  in  their  village  communities  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  shift  and  re-divide  the  soil  according  to  the  needs 
and  means  of  claimants,  and  as  for  the  Little  Eussians, 
although  more  individualistic  in  their  land  tenure,  they  look  upon 
the  land  of  their  former  lords  more  or  less  in  the  same  way  as  the 
French  peasantry  regarded  the  estates  of  the  clergy  and  of  the 
emigres  during  the  great  Eevolution.  Nor  does  the  argument 
that  in  former  days  the  landlord  had  I’eceived  his  estate  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  actual  service  impress  the  peasants  in  the  least :  the 
more  natural  does  it  seem  to  them  that  rights  should  disappear 
when  they  do  not  correspond  any  more  to  obligations.  As  for 
the  prospective  sufferings  and  losses  of  the  gentry,  how  could 
they  be  weighed  against  the  ages  of  toil  and  debasement  through 
v^hich  the  actual  tillers  of  the  soil  have  had  to  struggle? 

But  are  there  no  conservative  interests  and  forces  in  Eussian 
society?  They  exist,  of  course,  in  Eussia  as  everywhere  else,  but 
they  are  scattered  and  paralysed  for  the  moment.  The  indus¬ 
trials,  merchants,  landed  proprietors  are  certainly  conservative 
by  the  very  essence  of  their  position  and  calling  :  they  repre¬ 
sent  capital  and  organisation,  they  depend  on  social  order  and 
undisturbed  intercourse.  It  would  seem  as  if  they  ought  to  exert 
a  great  restraining  influence  on  the  public.  But  their  interests 
and  catchwords  do  not  appeal  to  the  people  at  large  at  a  time 
when  the  cry  is  for  redress  of  grievances  above  all  things.  Not  j 
to  speak  of  the  usual  antagonism  between  capital  and  labour 
which  appears  in  Eussian  society  in  its  sharpest  form,  there  have 
been  curious  experiences  at  the  last  elections  as  to  the  mood 
of  clerks,  stewards,  overseers  and  other  members  of  the  staffs  o? 
commercial  and  industrial  organisations.  The  leaders  of  capital 
were  confident  of  their  ability  to  sweep  the  board  by  help  of  their 
numberless  employes.  As  a  matter  of  fact  their  dependents  voted 
solid  the  “  cadet  ”  or  radical  ticket,  because  they  are  all  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  their  lot  and  dreaming  of  a  reversal  of  all  conditions  of 
life. 

The  clergy  was  assumed  to  lead  the  nation  on  the 
straight  road  of  orthodoxy  and  to  ensure  obedience  to  the  powers 
that  be  by  uncontested  religious  discipline.  The  present  crisis 
has  fully  demonstrated  to  wdiat  extent  the  priests  have  lost  all 
social  [)ower.  By  accepting  from  Autocracy  the  humiliating 
|)osition  of  Church  tchinovniks ,  by  renouncing  free  doctrine  and 
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active  predication ,  the  clergy  have  sunk  to  the  level  of  performers 
of  magical  ceremonies,  whose  action  is  required  for  the  sake  of 
custom  and  appearances,  but  does  not  affect  anybody’s  conviction 
or  character. 

The  central  Government  itself  w’as  possessed  of  two  great 
sources  of  strength  which  seemed  insuperable  a  short  while  ago  : 
the  prestige  of  a  formidable  Imperial  organisation  and  a 
loyal  army  ready  to  quell  any  disturbance  by  its  overwhelming 
force.  The  moral  prestige  of  the  Government  has  been  hope¬ 
lessly  damaged  by  the  ridiculous  exhibition  of  the  late  war.  To 
be  a  person  in  authority  in  Eussia  nowadays  is  a  sure  means  of 
exciting  opiwsition  and  attack.  As  for  the  material  resources  of 
the  army,  people’s  nerves  have  become  obtuse  in  the  horrors  of 
the  last  months  :  no  one  seems  to  care  for  death,  exile,  or  prison. 
Besides,  even  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  army  will  find  it 
difficult  to  cope  with  the  guerilla  warfare  of  murder,  pillage,  and 
burglary  waged  against  it  in  every  corner  of  the  immense 
Empire.  And  then,  the  army  itself  is  not  impermeable. 
Lieutenant  Schmidt  has  not  been  made  a  hero  for  nothing.  The 
halo  of  national  sympathy  bestow^ed  on  him  is  a  direct  incite¬ 
ment  to  others  to  act  in  the  same  way  and,  if  possible,  with 
better  success.  Even  those  who  have  spoken  against  an  armed 
rising  for  reasons  of  expediency  were  eager  to  show  to  the  army 
that  }X)pular  admiration  went  not  to  those  who  remained  faithful 
to  their  oath  and  flag,  but  to  those  who  rose  in  rebellion  against 
their  superiors. 

It  is  clear  that  the  time  for  a  conservative  policy  has  not  yet 
come  by  far.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  it  w'ill  come  before  the 
present  system  has  been  brought  down.  As  long  as  this  has  not 
been  done,  there  will  be  always  a  scapegoat  to  explain  blunders 
and  disasters. 

When  we  take  these  circumstances  into  account,  we  shall  not 
be  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  real  meaning  of  the  recent  elections 
to  the  Duma.  They  have  given  command  over  the  National 
Assembly  to  two  bodies  of  men  which,  for  all  their  differences, 
are  equally  irreconcilable  in  regard  to  the  remnants  of  the  past — 
the  Constitutional  Democrats  and  the  peasants.  The  first  are 
political  Radicals,  with  very  little  consideration  for  acquired  rights 
or  historical  traditions ;  they  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  the 
best  way  to  mend  the  present  Government  is  to  end  it.  The 
secoud  start  from  the  proposition  that  the  one  means  of  healing 
society  is  to  give  all  the  land  to  those  who  cultivate  it.  A 
league  between  the  two  is  in  course  of  formation.  Even  if  some 
of  the  peasants  may  try  to  safeguard  their  loyalty  to  the  person 
of  the  Tsar,  the  great  bulk  is  sure  to  take  its  bearings  from  the 
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built  up  all  its  policy  on  their  continuing  submissive  for  ever. 
Their  hope  of  bettering  their  position  has  assumed  primarily  the 
shape  of  a  claim  of  land  and  they  are  not  to  bo  deterred 
by  the  fact  that  the  realisation  of  this  claim  will  involve  the 
expropriation  of  all  other  land-owners  in  the  Empire.  The 
Great  Russians  in  their  village  communities  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  shift  and  re-divide  the  soil  according  to  the  needs 
and  means  of  claimants,  and  as  for  the  Little  Russians, 
although  more  individualistic  in  tludr  land  tenure,  they  look  upon 
the  land  of  their  former  lords  more  or  less  in  the  same  way  as  the 
French  ]H'asantry  regardt'd  the  estates  of  th('  clergy  and  of  the 
emigres  during  the  great  Revolution.  Nor  does  the  argument 
that  in  former  days  the  landlord  had  received  his  estate  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  actual  service  impress  the  jx'asants  in  the  least :  the 
more  natural  does  it  seem  to  them  that  rights  should  disappear 
when  they  do  not  corresix)nd  any  more  to  obligations.  As  for 
the  pros{)ective  sufferings  and  losses  of  the  gentry,  how  could 
they  be  weighed  against  the  ages  of  toil  and  debasement  through 
which  the  actual  tillers  of  the  soil  have  had  to  struggle? 

But  are  there  no  conservative  interests  and  forces  in  Russian 
society?  They  exist,  of  course,  in  Russia  as  every wlnav  else,  but 
they  are  scattered  and  paralysed  for  the  moment.  The  indus¬ 
trials,  merchants,  landed  proprietors  are  certainly  conservative 
by  the  very  essence  of  their  position  and  calling  :  they  repre¬ 
sent  capital  and  organisation,  they  dejx'nd  on  social  order  and 
undisturbed  intercourse.  It  would  seem  as  if  they  ought  to  exert 
a  great  restraining  influence  on  the  public.  But  their  interests 
and  catchwords  do  not  appeal  to  the  people  at  large  at  a  time 
when  the  cry  is  for  redress  of  grievances  above  all  things.  Not 
to  speak  of  the  usual  antagonism  between  capital  and  labour 
which  appears  in  Russian  society  in  its  sharpest  form,  there  have 
been  curious  ex^KTiences  at  the  last  elections  as  to  the  mood 
of  clerks,  stewards,  overseers  and  other  members  of  the  staffs  of 
commercial  and  industrial  organisations.  The  leaders  of  capital 
were  contident  of  their  ability  to  sweep  the  board  by  help  of  their 
numberless  cmploiji^s.  As  a  matter  of  fact  their  dependents  voted 
solid  the  “  cadet  ”  or  radical  ticket,  because  they  are  all  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  their  lot  and  dreaming  of  a  reversal  of  all  conditions  of 
life. 

The  clergy  was  assumed  to  lead  the  nation  on  the 
straight  road  of  orthodoxy  and  to  ensure  obedience  to  the  powers 
that  be  by  uncontested  religious  discipline.  The  present  crisis 
has  fully  demonstrated  to  what  extent  the  priests  have  lost  all 
social  [xjwer.  By  accepting  from  .\utocracy  the  humiliating 
|>osition  of  Church  tchinovniks,  by  renouncing  free  doctrine  and 
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active  predication ,  the  clergy  have  sunk  to  the  level  of  performers 
of  magical  ceremonies,  whoso  action  is  required  for  the  sake  of 
custom  and  appearances,  but  does  not  affect  anybody’s  conviction 
or  character. 

The  central  Government  itself  was  }X)ssessed  of  two  great 
sources  of  strength  which  seemed  insuperable  a  short  while  ago  : 
the  [)restige  of  a  formidable  Imperial  organisation  and  a 
loyal  army  ready  to  quell  any  disturbance  by  its  overwhelming 
force.  The  moral  prestige  of  the  Government  has  been  hope¬ 
lessly  damaged  by  the  ridiculous  c*xhibitiou  of  the  late  war.  To 
be  a  person  in  authority  in  Kussia  nowadays  is  a  sure  means  of 
exciting  opposition  and  attack.  As  for  the  material  resources  of 
the  army,  jK'ople’s  nerves  have  become  obtuse  in  the  horrors  of 
the  last  months  :  no  one  seems  to  care  for  death,  exile,  or  prison. 
Hesides,  even  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  army  will  find  it 
difficult  to  cope  with  the  guerilla  warfare  of  murder,  pillage,  and 
burglary  waged  against  it  in  every  corner  of  the  immense 
Empire.  And  then,  the  army  itself  is  not  innK^rmeable. 
Lieutenant  Schmidt  has  not  l)ecn  made  a  hero  for  nothing.  The 
halo  of  national  sympathy  bestowed  on  him  is  a  direct  incite¬ 
ment  to  others  to  act  in  the  same  way  and,  if  possible,  with 
better  success.  Even  those  who  have  spoken  against  an  armed 
rising  for  reasons  of  ex|K‘diency  were  eager  to  show  to  the  army 
that  jHipular  admiration  went  not  to  those  who  remained  faithful 
to  their  oath  and  flag,  but  to  those  who  rose  in  rebellion  against 
their  superiors. 

It  is  clear  that  the  time  for  a  conservative  |K)licy  has  not  yet 
come  by  far.  Nor  is  it  jTobable  that  it  will  coini*  before  the 
present  system  has  been  brought  down.  As  long  as  this  has  not 
been  done,  there  will  be  always  a  scapegoat  to  explain  blunders 
and  disasters. 

When  we  take  these  circumstances  into  account,  we  shall  not 
be  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  real  meaning  of  the  recent  elections 
to  the  Duma.  They  have  given  command  over  the  National 
Assembly  to  two  bodies  of  men  which,  for  all  their  differences, 
arc  equally  irreconcilable  in  regard  to  the  remnants  of  the  past — 
the  Constitutional  Democrats  and  the  peasants.  The  first  are 
{X)litical  Kadicals,  with  very  little  consideration  for  acquired  rights 
or  historical  traditions ;  they  arc  thoroughly  convinced  that  the 
best  way  to  mend  the  present  Government  is  to  end  it.  The 
second  start  from  the  proposition  that  the  one  means  of  healing 
society  is  to  give  all  the  land  to  those  who  cultivate  it.  A 
league  between  the  two  is  in  course  of  formation.  Even  if  some 
of  the  peasants  may  try  to  safeguard  their  loyalty  to  the  person 
of  the  Tsar,  the  great  bulk  is  sure  to  take  its  bearings  from  the 
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agrarian  claim,  and  this  has  been  thoroughly  realised  by  all  the 
parties  concerned.  The  “cadets”  have  already  endorsed  in  a 
general  way  the  principle  of  wholesale  expropriation  for  the  sake 
of  endowing  the  direct  cultivators  of  the  land.  They  would  prefer 
a  scheme  of  land  purchase,  while  their  allies  advocate  con¬ 
fiscation  or  something  very  much  akin  to  it ;  hut  in  any  case  one 
of  the  most  certain  results  of  the  ))resent  movement  will  he  the 
disappearance  of  the  landlord  class  in  lUissia,  while  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  the  “  fair  ”  price  offered  to  the  expropriated  will 
be  sutlicient  to  save  them  from  economic  ruin.  And  these  are 
by  no  means  the  only  revolutionary  measures  that  have  been 
accepted  by  the  programmes  of  the  leading  parties  of  the  Duma. 
Dome  Kule  and  even  a  separate  jiolitical  existence  are  demanded 
by  all  the  subject  nationalities  of  the  Empire  and  by  great  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  Kussian  nationality — the  Doles,  the  Lithuanians,  the 
Letts  and  Esths,  the  Cleorgians.  the  Armenians,  the  rkraina 
Ivussians,  and  the  Siberians  are  all  asserting  their  national 
individuality  and  expecting  “autonomous”  institutions.  The 
regulation  of  labour  in  the  sense  of  Socialistic  views  has  been 
thrown  into  the  shade  for  a  little  while  by  the  voluntary  absten¬ 
tion  of  factory  workmen  from  the  elections,  but  it  is  sure  to 
reappear  with  increased  force  and  to  be  supported  by  most  drastic 
methods  as  a  natural  sequel  of  the  agrarian  reform.  All  institu¬ 
tions  of  local  government  have  to  be  recast  in  the  mould  of 
advanced  democracy  as  well  as  the  entire  fabric  of  central  govern¬ 
ment.  The  whole  system  of  national  education  has  to  be 
changed,  Ac. 

Surely  this  is  not  less  than  a  complete  revolution,  one  of  those 
tremendous  upheavals  which  occur  in  history  only  when  a  strong 
current  of  jiolitical  discontent  meets  a  fiowerful  movement  of 
social  or  religious  agitation.  Mere  political  reforms  are  not  likely 
to  produce  a  complete  reversal  of  former  arrangements  because 
they  appeal  to  a  rather  restricted  public — to  those  who  have  the 
education  and  the  leisure  necessary  for  political  activity.  But 
when  sweeping  political  reforms  are  combined  with  the  cravings 
of  hunger  or  of  faith  they  will  carry  multitudes  which  otherwise 
would  have  remained  silent  and  passive.  Such  was  the  great 
Bebellion  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  England  and  the  great 
Revolution  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  France,  while  the  nine¬ 
teenth-century  changes  in  Germany  were  of  much  lesser  compass, 
and  its  social  transformation  is  still  to  come. 

It  is  no  contradiction  of  this  general  estimate  to  think  that 
the  fatal  progress  even  of  such  tremendous  upheavals  may  be 
regulated  to  a  certain  point  and  up  to  a  certain  moment  by 
conscious  agencies.  Some  eighteen  months  ago  the  revolution 
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in  Kussia  might  probably  have  been  prevented  by  a  strong  and 
clear-sighted  Government,  if  it  had  either  taken  the  lead  in  the 
political  movement  of  the  upper  classes  and  conducted  it  into  the 
channel  prejiared  by  the  Zemstvos,  or  else  if  it  had  boldly  played 
the  game  of  the  lower  orders  and  overawed  the  intellectuals  by  an 
authority  derived  from  great  democratic  reforms.  But,  of  course, 
strong  and  cl(!ar-sighted  leaders  were  requin'd  for  cither  of  these 
|Kjlicies,  and,  if  the  Government  had  possessed  them,  it  would  not 
have  been  driven  to  the  extremities  which  render  heroic  measures 
absolutely  necessary.  The  measure  of  its  strength  and  insight 
is  to  be  gathered,  among  other  things,  from  the  woeful  collapse 
of  its  most  clever  jXTSonality,  Count  Witte,  who  has  only  himself 
to  thank  for  the  universal  distrust  and  disapprobation  bestowed 
on  the  colleague  of  M.  Burnovo.  Nor  is  Goremykin  likely  to 
avert  the  coming  crash  ;  his  record  is  not  better  than  that  of 
Count  Witte  and  his  ability  certainly  less,  while  by  his  side  appear 
such  striking  representatives  of  the  old  regime  as  M.  Stishinsky 
and  Prince  ShikhmatolT.  But,  after  all,  these  personal  questions 
are  of  infinitesimal  im|K)rtance  now.  Events  are  moving  on  by 
their  own  weight,  as  it  were,  and  a  kind  of  historical  fate  rules  the 
actions  of  the  protagonists  of  the  great  drama. 

Different  resolutions  and  |xdicies  may  be  adopted  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  but  the  main  results  are  not  likely  to  be  much  affected  by 
them.  When  the  country  condemned  the  Octobrists  at  the 
elections  it  declared  implicitly  in  favour  of  radical  programmes 
and  revolutionary  methods.  The  much-abused  Octobrists  were 
the  only  [larty  which  would  have  attempted  to  reconcile  the 
claims  of  reform  with  national  traditions  and  would  have  tried, 
perhaps  ineffectually,  to  arrange  a  compromise  with  a  strong 
Monarchy.  They  have  been  reduced  in  the  Duma  to  such 
an  insiguiheant  number  that  their  influence  does  not  count 
for  much  just  at  present.  As  for  the  victorious  “cadets,”  the 
professions  of  moderation  made  by  some  of  them  are  chiefly 
meant  to  disclaim  the  resj^xinsibility  for  the  use  of  rougher 
methods  and  to  secure  the  choice  of  favourable  time  and  place 
for  the  battle.  Their  programme,  even  in  its  most  reduced  expres¬ 
sion,  cannot  be  accepted  by  the  Czar,  and  the  inevitable  collision 
is  likely  to  occur  very  soon.  A  fight  is  sure  to  ensue  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  amnesty,  which  has  been  made  the  starting-point  of  the 
discussions  of  the  Duma.  For  one  side  there  can  be  talk  only 
of  a  pardon  for  offences ;  political  murderers  and  mutinous 
soldiers  will  hardly  be  included  in  it.  For  the  other  side  amnesty 
is  a  very  imjierfcct  term  for  the  liberation  of  the  foremost  com¬ 
batants  in  the  struggle  for  freedom.  And  how  about  the  Par¬ 
liamentary  investigation  into  the  crimes  and  misdemeanours  of 
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bureaucratic  officials?  Is  the  Emperor  to  withdraw  his  protec¬ 
tion  from  men  who  acted  by  his  command  and  some  of  whom 
have  been  expressly  praised  and  rewarded  for  their  acts?  How 
about  the  abrogation  of  the  ordinances  of  the  5th  of  March? 
How  about  the  Constitutional  position  of  the  Upix'r  House? 
How  about  the  political  responsibility  of  Ministers?  How  about 
the  Fundamental  Laws?  Indeed,  there  is  not  a  single  question 
within  the  range  of  conceivable  politics  that  will  not  call  for  a 
conflict  between  the  forces  of  tradition  and  those  of  revolution. 

One  of  two  courses  may  be  adopted  by  the  Tsar.  He  will 
either  make  a  stand  from  the  very  first  against  the  Duma  majority 
on  one  or  the  other  of  the  vital  questions  raised,  or  else  he  will  try 
to  pacify  the  Assembly  by  sweeping  conci'ssions.  The  ultimate 
result  is  not  likely  to  vary  in  either  of  these  eventualities. 
Matters  will  come  to  a  head  more  rapidly  in  tlu'  first  case,  while 
the  main  decision  may  be  staved  oil'  for  some  time  in  the  latter. 
But  there  is  sure  to  be  a  breach  in  the  end.  nor  is  it  inqirohahle 
that  the  crucial  (juestion  of  the  dis[)osal  of  the  Army  may  come  to 
play  a  decisive  part  in  bringing  altout  a  struggle,  ddie  leadership 
of  this  force  the  Sovereign  cannot  giv('  up  without  surrendering 
himself,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  .\ssembly  would  be  ever 
baunted  by  apprehensions  in  regard  to  such  a  force'  even  in  the 
case  of  the  widest  concessions.  The  compromises  eilected  in 
this  respect  in  Germany  and  Italy  are  mainly  the  products  of  the 
great  services  rendered  by  the  monarchical  ) tower  in  both  States 
in  the  military  history  of  the  two  nations.  Already  in  Austria- 
Hungary  the  case  is  different.  As  for  Hussia,  the  best  solution— 
a  frankly  monarchical  army  organisation  with  an  effective  control 
of  the  financial  side  of  it  by  the  re]>resentatives  of  the  nation— is 
rendered  extremely  difficult  by  the  mutual  distrust  of  the  powers 
concerned  and  by  the  lamentable  inefficiency  of  the  Imperial 
rule  in  the  Army. 

Perhaps  the  most  ominous  aspect  of  the  present  situation  con¬ 
sists  not  in  the  facts  themselves,  but  in  the  feelings.  The  iwints 
at  issue  could  possibly  be  arranged  by  a  round-table  conference 
between  level-headed  men.  But  the  leading  personalities  who 
have  looked  into  each  other’s  eyes  in  the  Tauris  palace  have  been 
brought  up  in  hatred  and  contempt  for  each  other  :  those  who 
have  now  the  upper  hand  have  suffered  so  long  and  so  much  in 
the  past  that  they  are  unable  to  recognise  the  relative  rights  and 
the  conscientious  objections  of  their  opponents.  A  final  trial  of 
strength  must  come  before  Russia  is  allowed  to  proceed  on  its 
further  course. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  assume  that  the  adoption  of  the  radical 
programme  presents  the  desirable  solution  of  the  crisis,  but  in 
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one  way  or  anotlicr  it  will  mark  a  sta^i;  in  it.  This  stage 
of  a  rather  crude  importation  of  princijdes  supplied  by  French 
democracy,  American  federalism  and  German  socialism  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  mischievous  absurdities  of  the  old 
regime.  But  by  and  bye  the  Russian  nation  will  realise,  as  other 
nations  have  done  before,  that  a  living  organisation  cannot  trans¬ 
form  bones  and  sinews  at  pleasure,  that  the  future  has  deeper 
roots  in  the  past  than  the  present  is  inclined  to  grant,  that,  as 
the  Emperor  very  properly  said  the  other  day,  there  are  blessings 
of  order  as  well  as  of  liberty,  that  public  authority  and  public 
force  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  least  of  all  in  periods  of  violent 
social  unrest,  that  Russia  cannot  give  way  before  the  aspirations 
of  all  the  nationalities  composing  it  without  ceasing  to  be  Russia. 
It  is  by  object-lessons  that  the  jieopk'  will  be  taught  on  all  these 
heads,  and  one  may  fear  almost  that  these  lessons  will  come,  not 
in  the  shapi'  of  painful  yet  consecutive  experiments,  but  in  that 
of  a  downfall  of  the  immense  social  fabric  raised  by  the  elTorts 
of  so  many  generations.  It  would  he  rash  to  pro|)hesy  on  the 
work  of  reconstruction  :  let  us  hojH'  that  it  may  be  achieved 
by  statesmen  capable  of  conceiving  lofty  ideals  and  of  realising 
the  matter-of-fact  conditions  with  which  all  builders  have  to 
reckon . 

Raul  Vinogradoff. 


THE  FIRST  RUSSIAN  PARLIAMENT. 


Diesi'in  Ainbos  vorgloich  ’ieh  da.s  Land,  ilcn  llaniincT  doin  Ilonschcr 
I'nd  doni  Volkc  das  Bletli,  das  in  dor  Mitto  sioli  kriiinmt 
Wche  doni  annon  Bloch,  wonn  nur  willkurliclio  Schliigo 
Ungowiss  troffon,  nnd  nio  fortig  dor  Kossol  orschoint. 

Goetiik.  Epigranmio. 

“Ciiassoz  inoi  ct^s  bavards.’’  (Najudcon  1.). 

I. 

At  last  it  has  come.  The  great  historical  inomeiit  has  arrived. 
Hark,  my  brothers,  do  you  hear  the  chiklrou  of  the  little  Father 
talking?  The  children  of  the  merciful  little  Fatlu'r  are  cele¬ 
brating  their  coming  of  age,  their  inde]X'iulence  and  liberty. 
Hail,  O  Russian  nation,  great  and  glorious,  yesterday  a  slave, 
free  to-day,  hail  5'c  jTeasants  and  shaggy  iMoujiks,  down-trodden 
and  oppressed,  you  have  at  last  shown  to  sceptical  Europe  that 
you  have  arrived  at  man’s  estate  ;  and  that,  in  a  moment  of  suiH'r- 
abundance  and  strength,  bubbling  over  with  vigour  and  youth¬ 
fulness,  you  have  thrown  off  the  shackles  of  thraldom  and  entered 
upon  an  era  of  freedom  and  equality.  After  a  bloodless  revolu¬ 
tion,  magnanimously  s[)aring  the  sacred  lives  of  your  former 
tyrants  and  oppressors,  you,  free  sons  of  a  free  Russia,  were  eager 
to  convince  Europe  that  you  were  no  cowards  and  that  you 
deserved  respect.  The  spilling  of  blood  did  not  frighten  you, 
and  your  heroism  did  not  even  recoil  from  the  massacres  of  defence¬ 
less  women,  deeds  of  bravery  which  many  a  faint-hearted  Western 
European  would  certainly  have  shrunk  from  perpetrating.  Old 
Europe  admired  and  applauded  the  youthful  vigour  of  the  buoyant- 
hearted  Slav.  “On  ne  pent  pas  faire  une  omelette  sans  casscr 
des  ceufs,”  said  Jean  Jaures  in  France.  “Tell  your  friends  in 
Russia,”  said  a  popular  orator  in  Hyde  Park,  “  that  freedom  is 
not  obtained  without  bloodshed.”  And  blood  was  generously 
shed.  Whose  blood?  No  matter,  as  long  as  it  was 
shed.  Les  apparences  sont  sauvees.  “Great  Russia,”  the 
European  Press  exclaimed,  in  the  words  of  England’s  great  ix)et, 
“  had  at  last  sprung  forth  and  seized,  as  if  to  break  them,  the 
ponderous  chains  which  bind  in  woe  the  nations  of  the  Northern 
Empire.  A  throne  is  tottering  and  a  tyrant  is  trembling.  At 
Peterhoff  he  sits  amid  his  idle  jximp  aghast.  A  nation  whose 
children  famish,  uplifted  an  arm  to  dash  autocracy  from  its  throne. 
Russia  has  had  enough  of  the  gilded  flies,  of  grand  dukes  and 
grand  viziers,  who,  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  a  court,  fatten  on 
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its  corru|)ti()n.  Tlic  nation  has  had  enough  of  these  drones,  who 
toed  on  its  toil  and  labour,  who  heap  misery  and  unvanquishable 
|)enury  on  those  who  build  their  palaces  and  bring  their  daily 
broad.”  Thus  the  European  Press,  the  enthusiastic,  liberty- 
loving  European  I’ress  exclaimed.  And  the  more  optimistic 
members  of  this  fraternity  went  even  so  far  as  to  maintain  that 
the  sweeping  storm  of  time  would  soon  sing  its  death-dirge  o’er 
the  ruined  [lalace  of  Tsarskoe  Selo.” 

In  the  i)ages  of  this  IxEView  (-January,  1895),  I  took  a  pessimistic 
view  of  the  so-called  revolution.  Alas,  no  ray  of  optimism  has 
as  yet  tinted  with  orient  hues  the  sombre  sky  of  my  opinions  con¬ 
cerning  the  future  of  Kussia.  “To  witness  a  Russian  National 
Assembly,”  1  wrote,  ”  like  the  English  Parliament  or  the  Con¬ 
vention,  de|)osing  the  Tsar  of  all  the  Russias  is  an  event  which 
will  never  haj>pen.”  And  as  long  as  this  will  not  happen  Russia’s 
troubles  will  scarcidy  cease.  Aux  grands  maux  les  grands 
remedes.  But  methinks  1  can  [licture  an  incredulous  smile  flitting 
across  the  reader’s  countenance.  “  Has  not,”  is  his  mental  ques¬ 
tion,  ”  the  Duma  at  last  come  together?  ”  Yes,  it  has,  but  what 
of  this?  ”  Worte,  Worte,  keine  Thaten.”  The  Duma  has 
assembled,  the  great  pageant  has  been  disjilayed.  In  the  Tavrida 
palace  the  Scythian  and  the  Celt,  the  Lithuanian  and  the  Pole, 
princes  and  peasants.  Catholic  priests  and  Jewish  Rabbis,  various 
ethnic  and  religious  elements  have  assembled,  constituting  the 
great  Russian  Parliament.  From  the  throne  of  Vladimir 
Monomachus,  of  Peter  the  Great  and  of  Nicholas  I.,  Ctesar- 
Nicholas  II.  has  greeted  the  “best  men  ”  of  the  country,  who 
have  come  to  deliberate  upon  the  country’s  welfare.  But  alas, 
what  mockery.  Is  this  Parliament  really  a  true  representative 
assembly?  Is  it  a  free  agent?  Does  it  not  contain  the  most 
dangerous  elements  of  discord  and  disunion?  Is  not  the  enemy 
lurking  in  a  corner,  eagerly  waiting  for  the  propitious  moment 
when  he  will  be  able  to  swoop  down  upon  the  intruders  and 
destroy  them?  Such  are  the  questions  that  involuntarily  force 
themselves  iqxin  us.  The  very  manner  in  which  the  Duma  was 
convened,  the  very  struggles  and  restrictions  under  which  the 
election  took  place,  are  proof  enough  of  the  confidence  which  one 
may  have  in  the  promises  of  autocracy,  which  considers  itself  the 
representative  of  God  on  earth ,  and  whose  mission  it  is  to  govern 
the  millions  and  to  care  for  their  welfare. 

Let  me,  for  one  moment,  recall  to  the  reader’s  mind  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  the  famous  pronunoiamento  was  issued,  the 
pronuuciamento  of  the  17th  of  October,  in  which  the  ruler  of  the 
Russian  Empire  is  supj)Osed  to  have  given  freedom  to  millions  by 
a  stroke  of  the  pen.  With  dauntless  mien  and  dry  eye — Witte, 
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it  will  be  remembered,  had  wet  checks  at  this  historical  moment— 
the  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias  expressed  his  “inflexible  will” 
that  his  jx'oplc  should  be  free,  have  a  Magna  Charta  and  a  I’arlia- 
ment,  like  other  nations.  The  Tsar  had  listened  to  the  advice  of 
the  Count  of  Portsmouth,  who,  on  the  ix»int  of  going  the  round 
of  the  West,  hat  in  hand,  and  of  asking  benevolent  Dame  Euro^xj 
to  empty  her  purse  into  it,  was  anxious  to  win  the  good  grace 
of  European  public  opinion.  “  But  the  Tsar  giveth  and  the  Tsar 
taketh,  the  name  of  the  Tsar  be’’ — well,  the  historian  of  the 
future  and  posterity  will  decide  what  it  is  to  be.  Whilst  the 
friends  of  liberty  were  still  reading  the  Tsar’s  pronunciamento, 
orders  of  a  dilferent  kind  had  already  been  issued  by  the 
reactionary,  grand-ducal  ]>arty.  “Then  were  tin-  Emperor’s 
scribes  called  and  there  was  written  according  to  all  that  Tre^Kjff 
had  commanded  unto  the  Imixa-ial  lieutenants  and  to  the 
governors  that  were  over  every  provinci*.  In  the  name  of  the 
Fatherland  and  the  Emi)eror  was  it  written,  and  the  letters  were 
sent  by  posts  into  all  the  Em}XTor’s  provinces,  to  destroy,  to  kill, 
and  to  cause  to  perish,  all  Intellectuals,  Revolutionaries  and  Jews, 
l)(»th  young  and  old,  little  children  and  women,  in  one  day, and  to 
take  the  sjxjil  of  them  for  a  prey.  The  posts  went  out  and  the 
message  was  delivered  throughout  Russia,  and  in  every  province, 
whithersoever  the  Imperial  commandment  and  message  came, 
there  was  great  mourning  and  weeping  and  wailing.”  Care  was 
thus  taken  that  the  children  of  the  Little  Father  should  revolt 
against  the  illegitimate  conduct  of  the  revolutionaries  and  enemies 
of  the  Fatherland,  that  Intellectuals  and  Jews  should  be 
massacred,  that  the  peaceful  citizens  should  be  frightened  and 
ultimately  exclaim  :  “Oh,  we  prefer  the  flesh-}K)ts  of  Egypt,  the 
surety  of  safety  of  bureaucratic  rule  to  the  tribulations  and  vicissi¬ 
tudes  in  the  desert  of  anarchy  and  terror.  Bureaucracy,  with  its 
arbitrary  and  despotic  measures,  Cossacks  and  nagaikas,  police 
and  prison — by  order  of  a  paternal  Tsar— are  after  all  better  than 
this  state  of  chaos.  O  Tsar,  0  wise  and  merciful  little  father, 
take  away  your  constitution,  we  cannot  bear  it.” 

For  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  the  Duma  would  never  assemble, 
as  if  the  plan  had  been  abandoned.  When  will  the  Duma  be 
convened?  was  the  question.  Soon — later — some  day — never 
were  the  answers  given.  But  no,  the  reactionary  party  was  too 
wise  for  that.  We  must  combat  Liberalism  and  Democracy  with 
their  own  weapons.  “  We  Russians,”  argued  the  Conservatives, 
“  are  anything  but  ripe  for  such  means  of  salvation  as  a  Constitu¬ 
tion  or  a  Parliament.  We  Russians  are  anything  but  ripe  for  that. 
It  is  a  question,  if  any  people  of  the  Continent,  untrained  iu 
English  self-government,  are  ripe  for  it.  We  look  to  the  Tsar  for 
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salvation,  and  to  the  Tsar  alone.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the 
Duma  is  convened  the  conflicting  elements  will  be  manifold  and 
the  questions  that  will  arise  will  be  as  many  as  the  classes  of 
[wpiilation.  There  will  be  a  Polish,  a  Jewish,  a  Euthenian  and 
a  Caucasian  question.  There  will  be  a  peasant  question,  a  labour 
question ,  and  a  sectarian  question — and  everywhere  there  will  be 
conflicts  and  tensions.  The  Duma  will  flagrantly  prove  to  Europe 
that  Russia’s  salvation  lies  in  autocracy  and  in  its  mainstay  and 
prop— bureaucracy.”  Thus  argued  the  Conservative  party.  Such 
was  the  genesis  of  this  new’  Parliament,  which  is  to  open  a  new 
era  for  the  vast  Empire.  None  of  the  good  fairies  sat  beside  its 
cradle.  War,  famine,  economic  distress  were  the  surgeons  that 
assisted  at  the  birth  of  this  frail  infant,  and  opixisition,  secret  or 
open  hostility,  is  watching  over  its  infancy.  Can  it  thrive  in 
such  circumstances?  I  doubt  it. 

Let  the  reader  now  follow  me  into  the  midst  of  the  historical 
assembly,  cast  a  glance  at  the  motley  crowd  and  gauge  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  Tavrida  Palace.  He  will  soon  find  that  there  is  storm 
in  the  air,  that  he  is  treading  on  mines,  into  which  the  enemy  is 
only  too  ready  to  throw  the  fatal  spark. 

II. 

In  th(‘  first  instance  the  Duma  can  have  no  deep  nor  far- 
reaching  influence,  as  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  truly  ixqu’esenta- 
tive  national  assembly,  impersonating  the  will  of  the  people. 
The  workmen  have,  practically  no  deputies  in  the  Tavrida  Palace. 
On  the  one  hand  the  majority  of  workmen  and  artisans,  who  are 
recruited  from  among  the  peasant  class  but  who  work  in  towns 
and  cities  during  a  certain  period  of  the  year,  were  deprived  of  the 
l)rivilegc'  of  voting  and  took  no  part  in  the  elections.  As  work¬ 
men,  living  in  the  towns,  they  had  forfeited  their  rights  to  vote 
with  the  peasants,  whikst  on  account  of  their  mere  tem[)orary 
sojourn  in  the  towns  they  were  not  recognised  as  townsmen  and 
were  thus  unable  to  vote  with  the  latter.  Those,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  were  admitted  to  vote  had  to  jiass  through  the  three- 
storey  system,  the  triple  crucible,  so  that  their  votes  never  reached 
the  Duma.  iSIany  again  were  either  too  frightened  to  record  their 
votes  or  were  simply  prevented  by  the  Government  from  doing  so. 
As  regards  these,  one  need  only  think  of  the  numerous  arrests 
that  accompanied  the  Duma  elections.  Over  80,000  voters  were 
filling  the  various  State  prisons,  whilst  the  people  were  electing 
their  representatives  for  the  national  assembly.  Wherever  a  candi¬ 
date  was  nominated  for  election  by  the  workmen,  he  was 
speedily  arrested  under  some  pretext  or  other.  In  many  cases 
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the  electors,  in  a  spirit  of  bitter  irony,  nominated  some  invalid  or 
cripple,  some  lame  or  blind  harmless  individual  whom,  they  said, 
the  Government  wouM  mercifully  spare. 

Many  provinces,  it  must  further  be  borne  in  mind,  have  sent  no 
representatives  as  yet.  The  elections  have  not  yet  taken  place. 
And  when  the  newly-elected  members  arrive  some  day  on  the 
banks  of  the  Neva  who  knows  whether  they  will  not  find  the  gates 
of  the  Tavrida  Palace  locked  or  Cossacks  barring  their  way,  shout¬ 
ing  ;  “Tee  Kooda ’’  (whither  art  thou  going?).  Thus  Siberia 
and  the  Caucasus,  with  a  i>opulation  of  more  than  twenty  millions, 
have  no  representatives  in  the  Duma.  The  two  provinces,  with 
such  important  centres  as  Baku  and  Titiis,  are  still  in  a  state  of 
siege  and  under  martial  law.  It  was  a  very  wise  precaution  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  to  prevent  Siberia  and  the  Caucasus 
from  sending  delegates  to  the  Duma.  Siberia,  where  thousands 
and  thousands  of  exiles,  intellectuals  and  revolutionarius, 
are  dwelling,  is  too  much  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
liberalism  and  hostility  to  tlu‘  existing  order  of  things  to  be 
trusted.  The  representatives,  arriving  from  the  snow-covered 
wastes  of  Siberia,  would  bring  the  glacial  air  of  sulfering  and  the 
fiery  spirit  of  vengeance  into  the  midst  of  the  Duma.  There  is 
also  no  one,  for  the  present,  to  represent  the  interests  of  Armenians 
and  other  hostile  tribes  in  the  Hussian  Parliament.  As  far  as 
the  peasants  are  concerned  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been 
electing  their  members  quite  freely  and  in  full  cognisance  of  facts. 
They  were  compelled  by  the  Zemsky  natshalniks  to  vote  sepa¬ 
rately,  whilst  all  orators  attempting  to  explain  matters  to  the 
ignorant  iSIoujik  were  quickly  silenced.  In  many  of  the  South- 
Western  provinces  Jews,  arriving  in  the  villages  during  the 
elections,  were,  without  any  further  inquiry,  immediately 
expelled.  Their  mere  presence  became  dangerous,  since  a  con¬ 
versation  with  them  might  enlighten  the  peasant,  who  at  all 
costs  had  to  be  kept  in  the  dark.  1  will  not  dwell  on  the  gagging 
of  the  Press  and  other  restrictive  measures.  The  following  figures 
will,  however,  give  some  idea  of  the  rigorous  manner  in  which 
the  restrictions  were  systematically  carried  out.  During  the  short 
period  of  one  month,  from  December  ‘25th,  19Uo,  to  January  25th, 
19UG,  seventy -eight  journals  were  suspended  in  seventeen  towns, 
and  fifty-eight  editors  arrested.  A  state  of  siege  was  proclaimed 
in  sixty-two  localities  and  that  of  extraordinary  police  siq)ervision 
in  forty-one  others.  [Bussian  Corresixiudence  No.  17,  February 
17,  1900.]  Thu  Duma,  one  must  therefore  admit,  will  have  no 
right  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  people,  as  its  authority  is  not 
and  will  not  bo  recognised  by  a  considerable  t)ortion  of  the  nation. 

From  the  general  aspect  of  the  Duma  1  will  now  pass  to  its 
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constituent  elements  and  to  the  various  social  groups  that 
form  the  present  Assembly  in  the  Tavrida  Palace.  Peace 
and  unanimity  seem  to  reign  supreme  and  to  knit  into  one 
the  multifarious  elements.  The  sun  of  good  will  casts  its  golden 
rays  iH)on  the  Assembly,  hut,  alas,  it  is  only  an  ephemeral  glamour, 
any  close  observer  will  discern  the  dark  spot  on  the  horizon,  which 
is  sjK'cdily  growing  into  a  cloud  and  which  will  soon  burst  in  a 
mighty  storm. 

Conflicts  will  arise,  since  the  interests  of  the  various  groups  are 
so  utterly  difterent,  nay,  so  diametrically  opposed.  The 
psychology,  the  aspirations,  the  ideas  and  conce[)tions,  social, 
religions,  and  economic  of  these  groups  are  so  widely  divergent,  so 
heterogeneous,  that  a  united  action  in  a  constructive  sense  seems 
almost  im[xjssible.  The  Court  party  and  the  partisans  of  autocracy 
know  it  and  reflect  upon  it.  They  know  that  the  elements  con¬ 
stituting  the  J)uma  are  marked  not  by  a  centri[K'tal  but  by  a  cen¬ 
trifugal  force. 

The  first  and  foremost,  by  far  the  most  important  compact 
grou[)  in  the  Duma,  is  that  of  the  Constitutional  l)emocrats,nnm- 
bering  about  •200  members.  It  is  from  among  the  Constitutional 
Democrats  that  the  I’residcnt  and  the  bureau  were  elected.  A 
close  analysis,  however,  of  the  members  belonging  to  this  party 
will  easily  convince  the  observer  that  even  were  they  animated 
by  the  best  wishes  to  act  unanimously  it  will  be  imixissible  for 
them  to  do  so.  They  have  very  few  interests  in  common,  they 
belong  to  dilferent  worlds,  to  dill'erent  classes  of  society,  they 
uphold  (juite  dilferent  traditions  and  are  far  from  being  animated 
by  the  same  aspirations  or  from  cherishing  the  same  ideals. 
Their  Weltanschauung ,  their  views,  will  soon  have  to  be  put  to 
the  test,  and  a  clash,  or  fatal  conflict,  is  inevitable.  The  left 
wing  of  this  group  consists  of  the  so-called  intelUgenzia,  lawyers, 
physicians,  teachers  and  students.  Most  of  them  are  radicals, 
revolutionaries  inclined  to  nihilism,  dreaming  of  a  Kepnblican 
government.  Most  of  them  are  the  members  of  the  Union  of 
Unions.  They  were  the  minor  Zemstvo-workers.  Their  personal 
interests  are  centred  in  the  towns,  they  have  no  land  and  are 
consequently  likely  to  be  intransigeant  on  the  agrarian  question. 
Side  by  side  with  them — for  the  present  at  least— sit  the  progres¬ 
sive,  liberal  landowners,  members  of  the  nobility.  They  form 
the  right  wing  of  the  Constitutional  Democratic  party.  Educa¬ 
tion,  tradition,  surroundings,  milieu  and  environment,  have  tended 
to  produce  a  dilferent  trend  of  thought  in  them,  more  moderate, 
more  conservative,  than  that  of  their  co-partisans.  They  are 
mostly  monarchically  inclined.  Their  interests  are  almost 
entirely  rural,  their  very  existence  is  closely  connected  with  the 
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land  question.  Yonder,  again,  is  the  group  of  |x.'asants,  of  long 
boarded  and  shaggy  Moujiks.  They  are  all  inspired  by  the  same 
desire  and  cherish  the  same  ideals;  they  will  act  unanimously, 
one  would  think.  I  doubt  it,  however.  They,  too,  belong  to 
different  schools.  Some  of  them  have  suffered  terribly,  in  person 
and  proi)erty,  from  the  Government ;  they  remember  the  lashes, 
the  nagaikas,  the  cruelty  of  tshinovtiiks  and  bureaucrats,  of  ixdico 
and  of  Cossacks.  Theirs  is  not  the  gospel  of  love,  but  that  of 
hate.  It  is  the  gospel  of  hate  and  destruction  which  they  will 
preach;  hate  against  the  oppressors,  destruction  of  the  existing 
order  of  things.  “  Deliver  us  from  the  rule  of  the  Cossacks  and 
of  the  police,”  is  the  sole  mandate  many  of  these  deputies  have 
received  from  their  electors.  Abolition  of  the  present  regime— 
tabula  rasa — is  their  sole  programme;  and,  in  the  circumstances, 
it  is  perhaps  the  wisest  programme,  too.  The  man  with 
the  one  arm  in  the  midst  of  the  peasant  group  is  Shirkoff  of 
Samara,  a  peasant  whose  body  only  a  short  while  ago  was  smart¬ 
ing  under  the  lash  (200  he  received),  and  whose  arm  was  broken 
by  a  soldier’s  bayonet.  ‘‘Hold  up  your  broken  arm  as  a  sacred 
trophy  in  the  face  of  the  members  of  the  Duma,”  said  his  electors, 
”  should  ever  the  interests  of  the  }x?asants  be  forgotten  by  them.” 
The  education  of  the  ix?asant-deputies  is  not  t'qual  either.  Their 
mentality  and  knowledge  are  widely  different.  Tlu'y  do  not  all  see 
things  from  the  same  angle  of  vision.  Three  peasant  delegates, 
coming  from  the  province  of  I’odolia,  can  neither  write  nor  read. 
'Fhe  following  incident  is  rather  interesting.  When  the  name  of 
Gredescoul  was  projHised  as  that  of  a  suitable  candidate  for  the 
vice-chair,  the  peasants,  who  had  never  heard  his  name  before, 
asked  for  information.  ‘‘He  has  been  exiled,”  was  the  only 
reply  they  received  ;  ‘‘oh,  then  ho  must  be  a  good  man,”  observed 
about  loO  peasant  members  in  Kussia’s  Parliament,  ‘‘  we  must 
vote  for  him.”  How  touching,  but  how  primitive.  Another  con¬ 
tingent  of  the  peasant  group  is  that  of  small  peasants,  well-to-do 
and  fat  Moujiks,  whose  only  ambition  is  to  become  small  land- 
owners  in  their  turn.  Personal  liberty,  e(iual  rights,  democratic 
government  are  high  sounding  words  for  them,  of  which  they  have 
oidy  a  very  hazy  conception.  And  in  fact  they  care  very  little  for 
anything  except  the  land  question.  They  are  constitutional 
democrats  to-day,  but  they  will  as  easily  side  with  any  other  party 
in  power.  The  transition  will  be  the  easier  for  them,  as  they  are 
scarcely  aware  of  the  differences.  I’oles,  Lithuanians,  ^Moslems, 
Jews,  and  above  all  the  centre,  consisting  of  about  forty  staunch 
conservatives,  members  of  the  Union  of  the  30th  of  October,  are 
forming  themselves  into  other  compact  distinct  groups  with 
separate  interests  which  cannot  fail  to  create  a  tension  and  to 
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engender  hostile  feelings,  giving  rise  to  dramatic  incidents  of  a 
tragic  nature. 

Such  was  the  prologue,  such  are  the  actors  in  the  great  play 
which  is  being  performed  in  the  Tavrida  Palace,  and  which 
Europe  is  witnessing.  Does  it  require  an  exceptionally  clever 
dramatic  critic  to  foretell  the  denouement?  As  a  sequel  to  the 
comedy  of  the  pronunciamento,  expressing  the  “inflexible  will  ’’ 
that  Kussia  should  be  free,  we  shall  soon  be  spectators  of  the 
tragedy,  of  a  conflict  in  the  Duma  and  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
autocratic  and  bureaucratic  rule.  Given  the  groups  constituting 
the  Duma,  their  heterogeneous  ideas  and  interests,  given  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  questions  before  them, — and  the  stage-managing 
must  not  be  forgotten  either. — the  drama  will  inevitably  move 
rapidly  forward,  until  the  curtain  falls  upon  an  ending  that  will 
be  far  from  “a  happy  ending.” 


ITI. 

The  questions  which  the  present  Duma  is  called  upon  to  solve 
appear  to  be  quite  harmless  in  themselves,  and,  considering  the 
Constitutionally  Democratic  majority,  one  would  think  that  the 
manner  in  which  these  questions  are  likely  to  be  solved  may  be 
safely  forecast.  This  is,  however,  a  mistake.  The  five  points  on 
the  programme  offer  difficulties  which  increase  in  proportion  as 
one  proceeds  from  one  to  the  other. 

The  first  on  the  list,  which,  of  course,  has  been  decided  upon 
at  once — on  principe — is  that  of  Amnesty,  I  said — en  principe — 
for  in  detail,  in  whatever  way  it  may  be  decided,  it  will  involve 
the  Duma  in  enormous  difficulties  and  bring  about  trouble.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  do  not  for  one  moment  believe  that  the  Tsar  can — 
without  contradicting  his  own  words  or  actions — grant  an  unquali¬ 
fied  amnesty.  Can  he  acfjuit  the  bomb-throwers,  the  murderers 
of  his  friends  and  faithful  servants  ?  Only  a  short  while  ago  the 
Tsar  and  the  Tsaritza  telegraphed  to  Doubassoff,  expressing  their 
deep  regret  at  the  murderous  attempts  upon  the  life  of  one  of  the 
staunchest  adherents  of  Autocracy  and  the  Crown.  The  only 
Amnesty  the  Tsar  can  logically  grant  is  one  that  will  extend  only 
to  prisoners  detained  for  revolutionary  propaganda,  for  distribution 
of  pamphlets  and  other  such  transgressions.  He  will  have  to 
except  those  whom  he  considers  as  murderers.  Such  a  qualifica¬ 
tion  the  members  of  the  I'Juma  cannot  accept.  They  have 
promised  the  country  a  general  amnesty.  A  conflict,  therefore, 
between  Government  and  Parliament  is  inevitable.  Let  us, 
however,  assume  the  eventuality  of  a  general  unqualified 
amnesty — then  the  Duma  will  find  itself  in  great  perplexity,  as 
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soon  as  this  general  amnesty  begins  to  be  brought  into  application. 
The  members  of  the  Duma  had  an  eye  for  the  general  aspect  of 
the  question,  but  have  overlooked  details, and  it  is  from  the  details 
that  the  troubles  will  always  arise.  Has  bomb-throwing  become 
a  thing  of  the  past  ?  No.  Such  like  outrages  and  incidents  are 
daily  occurrences,  and  what  happened  a  few  weeks  and  months 
ago,  is  happening  to-day  and  will  happen  to-morrow.  Why,  will 
the  logical  members  of  the  Duma  ask,  should  a  Russian  suffer  for  a 
crime  committed  on  the  1st  of  June,  if  his  fellow-citizen  has  been 
acquitted  for  an  identical  crime  committed  on  the  1st  of  January 
or  even  on  the  1st  of  March  ?  Or  will  the  amnesty  be  extended 
not  only  to  political  crimes  committed  in  the  past,  but  also  to 
those  that  will  be  committed  in  the  future  ?  Such  a  regulation  is 
hardly  possible.  It  would  be  dangerous  in  any  country,  where  the 
ideas  and  notions  of  law  and  order,  of  right  and  wrong,  are  highly 
developed,  but  it  would  lead  to  constant  murder  among  the 
Russian  peasants,  who,  one  must  not  forget,  have  for  centuries 
lived  in  darkness  and  ignorance,  and  whose  sense  of  morality  is 
not  very  keen.  But  among  the  members  of  the  Duma  themselves 
the  details  of  the  amnesty  will  cause  dissension.  The  pt'asauts 
naturally  mean  to  include  in  the  amnesty  all  those  who  are  now 
being  detained  for  the  agrarian  troubles.  I  refer  to  the  incen¬ 
diaries  and  rioters  who  destroyed  the  property,  killed  the  cattle, 
burned  down  the  houses  and  cut  down  the  woods  of  the  large 
landed  proprietors.  Now"  the  landowners — sitting  in  the  Duma— 
will  be  generous  and  merciful  when  the  prison  doors  are  o^wned 
for  the  bombthrowers  and  other  political  criminals,  but  it  would 
be  against  human  nature  were  they  to  advocate  the  liberation  of 
those  who  had  been  the  cause  of  their  own  ruin  or  of  that  of  many 
of  their  class.  Should  therefore  the  amnesty  be  granted  and 
carried  out,  the  Constitutional  and  Democratic  feelings  of  the 
landowners,  who,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  form  the  right  wing  of 
the  Constitutional  Democratic  party,  will  cool  down;  a  separa¬ 
tion,  becoming  gradually  and  constantly  wider  and  more  marked 
during  the  discussion  of  the  next  questions  on  the  programme, 
will  thus  arise  between  the  right  and  the  left  wing  of  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  Democratic  party.  Thus  the  amnesty  question  will, 
even  if  solved  favourably,  prove  a  source  of  continual  trouble, 
especially  as  regards  the  extent  to  which  it  should  be  carried  out. 

More  difficult  even  than  the  first  will  prove  the  second  point  on 
the  programme,  riz.  the  abolition  of  all  class  prerogatives,  the 
emancipation  of  all  citizens  belonging  to  various  nationalities 
dw’elling  within  the  Russian  Empire.  The  left  wing  of  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  Democratic  party,  the  intellectuals,  whose  interests 
are  purely  urban,  are  dreaming  either  of  a  regime  similar  to  that  of 
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the  United  States  with  a  Constitutional  Monarch  at  the  head,  or 
of  a  peasant  State  like  Servia.  Here  again  interests  will  clash. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  nobles  will  never  consent  to  abandon  their 
ancient  privileges.  Already  the  lamb'd  gentry  is  organising  itself 
all  over  the  country ,  ready  to  oppose  such  radical  suggestions.  On 
the  other  hand  the  peasants  will  vote  for  the  abolition  of  excep¬ 
tional  laws  existing  against  the  Jews  as  far  as  trade  and  commerce 
are  concerned,  but  they  will  vehemently  oppose  the  admission  of 
Jews  to  Civil  and  State  service.  “  We  cannot  admit,”  they  have 
declared  to  such  socialists  as  Aladin,  who  endeavoured  to  obtain 
their  promise  to  vote  for  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews.  ”  we 
cannot  admit  that  a  Jew  should  become  a  tfihinornik  and  rule 
over  a.  Christian  soul.”  That  is  impossible.  It  is  again  the 
extent  to  which  the  emancipation  is  to  bo  carried  out,  the  details 
of  the  question,  that  will  prove  a  source  of  discord.  The  details 
and  qualifications,  even  if  the  law  is  ])assed.  will  be  so  many  that 
things  will  practically  remain  in  statu  quo.  Hesides,  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  complete  equality  is  almost  impossible,  for  the  present 
at  least,  in  such  a  State'  as  Russia.  There  are  savage  or  serhi- 
savage  tribes,  such  as  the  Kirghizes,  Mordva,  Tshoovash  and 
others,  who  are  in  such  a  low  state  of  civilisation  that  to  give 
them  equal  citizen  rights  would  be  absurd,  if  not  dangerous. 
Some  years  ago  it  was  discovere'd  that  human  sacrifices  were  still 
being  practisi'd  among  one  of  these  tribes.  The  famous  author 
Korolenko  undertook  their  defence.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  these  poor 
people,  it  is  our  fault,  said  he,  since  we  have  allowed  them  to 
remain  in  darkness,  not  having  offered  them  the  facilities  of 
education.  Only  after  two  decades,  when  the  rays  of  education 
will  have  penetrated  into  the  dense  forests  of  savage  ignorance, 
will  it  be  possible  to  extend  the  law  of  equal  rights  to  all  citizens, 
without  any  excejition.  The  Duma,  however,  has  promised  to  do 
so  at  once. 

Himilar  conflicts  will  arise  with  regard  to  the  third  question,  viz. 
that  of  universal  suffrage.  Universal  suffrage  without  distinction 
of  nationality,  sex,  class,  and  condition  has  been  promised.  The 
landowners  will  oppose  it,  but  even  the  peasant  will  never  admit 
that  the  privilege  of  voting  should  be  granted  to  his  wife.  The 
Russian  peasant  still  considers  his  wife  not  as  his  mate  but  as 
his  property,  “his  goods  and  chattel.”  In  his  songs  and  his 
folklore  he  often  gives  expression  to  such  sentiments.  The 
Russian  peasant- woman,  it  must  also  not  be  forgotten,  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  ignorant.  She  is,  in  some  respects,  a  perfect  animal.  One 
need  only  read  the  descriptions  by  Gorky  and  Tshekhof  to  gain 
some  idea  of  the  low  state  of  mentality  of  the  Russian  peasant 
woman.  The  Duma  has  again  promised  the  Im[X)ssible,  but  even 
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if  the  law  is  passed  the  consequences  will  be  disastrous.  We  see 
that  as  one  proceeds  the  conflict  becomes  more  violent,  the 
estrangement  of  the  members  imminent,  and  unanimous  action 
impossible. 

The  great  battle,  however,  will  be  waged  on  the  agrarian 
question. 

The  Extreme  party  among  the  peasants,  .swayed  by  socialistic 
influences,  demand  one  thing  :  That  the  entire  land  he  taken 
away  from  the  present  land-owners,  the  nobles,  and  distributed 
among  the  ]Moujiks.  The  noliles  are.  however,  to  receive  no 
remuneration  whatever.  Needless  to  say  that  the  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice  of  the  nobles  and  landowners,  among  the  Constitutional 
Democrats,  will  not  carry  them  so  far  as  to  make  them  willingly, 
without  a  murmur,  offer  their  throats  to  the  knife  of  the  enemy. 
The  landowners  will  object,  and  they  will  be  supported  by  the 
Court  party  :  the  Tgnatiefs,  the  Sheremetiefs  and  others,  themselves 
owners  of  vast  tracts  of  land,  will  use  all  their  influence  and  stand 
by  the  members  of  the  right  wing  of  the  Constitutional  Democrats, 
who  will  be  compelled  by  self-interest  to  become  traitors  to  their 
party.  The  left  wing,  however,  will  sympathise  with  the 
peasants.  The  interest  of  the  members,  constituting  the  left  wing 
of  the  Constitutional  party,  being  entirely  urban,  they  have  no¬ 
thing  to  lose  in  a  rural  law.  And  human  nature  is  such,  that  we 
are  always  generous  at  the  expense  of  others.  A  second  party, 
however,  among  the  peasants,  as  well  as  among  the  other  members 
of  the  Duma,  is  of  opinion  that  if  the  land  is  taken  away  from 
the  present  landowners  the  latter  should  bo  paid  for  it.  To  this 
effect  the  State,  who  is  to  pay  the  money,  should  establish  a  pro¬ 
gressive  ground  tax,  which  would  in  time  cover  the  expenses. 
This  sounds  more  just,  although  the  landowners,  desirous  as  they 
may  bo  of  selling  part  of  their  land,  will  never  give  up  all  their 
land  and  suffer  themselves  to  be  expelled  from  their  estates. 
But  granted,  ex  hijpotJicsi,  that  the  proposition  is  accepted,  where 
is  the  Government  to  obtain  the  money  necessary  to  remunerate 
the  landowners.  There  are,  apiiroximately,  about  fifty  million 
dessyatecyias  at  present  in  private  possession.  If  one  now 
estimates  the  dcssyatecna  at  100  roubles,  which  is  a  very  low  price, 
the  sum  required  to  pay  the  landowners  would  amount  to  five 
milliards  roubles,  or  f.500,000,000.  Where  is  Russia  to  get  such 
an  enormous  sum  ?  She  had  difficulties  enough  to  raise  a  loan  for 
less  than  a  fifth  of  the  sum  mentioned.  M.  Y.  Herzenstein,  one 
of  the  best  authorities  on  the  agrarian  and  financial  questions,  is 
of  opinion  that  it  will  require  another  twenty  years  to  solve  the 
agrarian  question  in  Russia  satisfactorily.  But  will  the  {leasant 
wait  ? 
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Another  dilhculty  will  arise  from  the  following  fact  : 

About  fifteen  years  ago  two  rural  banks,  one  for  the  nobility 
and  the  other  for  the  peasants,  were  established.  Liquid  capital 
was  thus  introduced  into  agriculture  and  as  a  result  the  value  of 
land  was  enormously  increased.  The  peasants,  however,  maintain 
that  the  present  value  of  the  land  is  only  artificial,  and  the  land- 
owners  should  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  the  prices  prevalent  fifteen 
years  ago.  In  the  opinion  of  the  best  authorities  the  expropriation 
of  the  landowners  will  furthermore  involve  Russia  in  great  diffi¬ 
culties.  ]\ussia’s  chief  source  of  revenue  is  her  export.  It  will 
necessarily  be  reduced,  as  soon  as  the  Moujiks  become  sole  owners 
of  the  land.  The  peasants  are  as  yet  too  ignorant  and  lack  the 
necessary  agrarian  knowledge  to  obtain  results  similar  to  those  of 
the  more  educated  landowners,  employing  the  latest  and  best 
inventions  in  agriculture.  The  more  enlightened  members  of  the 
Duma  are  aware  of  the  fact  and  will — for  the  country’s  sake — be 
inclined  to  |X)stpone  the  distribution  of  the  land. 

The  radicals  and  socialists  are  again  in  favour  of  a  nationalisa¬ 
tion  of  the  land,  so  as  to  avoid  the  formation  of  a  rural  proletariat 
in  future,  whilst  the  peasants  will  never  hear  of  such  an  idea. 
Their  sole  aim  is  to  become  small  landowners. 

The  last  question  on  the  })rogramme  is  that  of  autonomy. 
Autonomy  has  vaguely  been  jiromiscd  to  the  various  nationalities. 
This  question  will  again  raise  a  storm.  The  patriotic  Russian 
spirit  will  rebel  against  it.  The  party  chiefly  interested  in  this 
question  is  that  of  the  Poles,  who  number  about  seventy  members 
in  the  Duma.  It  must  be  pointed  out  here  that  by  right  there 
ought  not  to  have  been  more  than  forty  or  forty-five  Polish 
members  in  the  Duma.  There  are  about  twelve  million  Poles  in 
Russia,  i.e.  l/l‘2th  of  the  whole  population,  and  the  Polish 
members  ought  to  be  in  the  same  proportion.  The  Poles  are 
forming  a  separate  “  Kolo  ”  and  will  fight  vehemently  for  their 
autonomy.  The  members  of  the  ITiion  of  the  30th  of  October  will 
oppose  the  suggestion  of  granting  autonomy  to  Poland.  The 
peasants,  too,  will  oppose  it.  “  We  will  keep  what  our  forefathers 
have  conquered,”  is  the  jK'asants’  argument.  But  the  Poles  are 
not  alone  in  asking  for  autonomy.  The  Letts,  the  Esthes,  the 
Armenians,  the  Lithuanians,  the  Moslems  will  all  demand  an 
equal  privilege.  The  left  wing  of  the  Constitutional  party  will 
again  have  to  remain  faithful  to  its  theories  and  promises,  whilst 
the  more  patriotic  members  will  join  the  Conservatives  and  the 
members  of  the  30th  of  October.  New  conflicts  will  be  the  result. 
And  when  the  conflict  will  have  reached  its  climax,  the  enemy  will 
appear  upon  the  scene.  The  Conservatives  will  awake  from  their 
feigned  sleep.  The  Court  party  will  support  them.  The  Govern- 
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merit,  which  has  been  watching  and  waiting  for  the  propitious 
moment,  wall  step  in.  By  exciting  the  various  elements  against 
each  other,  the  Government  will  centralise  and  strengthen  its  own 
power.  It  will  pacify  the  peasants  by  expropriating  some 
suspected  landowners  and  distributing  their  estates  among  the 
Moujiks.  The  Conservatives  and  Panslavists  will  rally  round  the 
Government,  and  at  a  given  moment  Nicholas-Cmsar  will  step 
forward  and — 4  la  Napoleon — command  :  “  chassez  moi  ces 

bavards.”  The  Duma  will  be  dissolved.  And  then  the  Trepoffs 
and  Ignatieffs,  the  Saviours  of  Russia,  will  appear  on  the  scene. 
And  the  Tsar  will  say  unto  Trepoff  and  unto  Ignatieff  :  “Thus 
shall  ye  say  to  my  children  of  Russia  :  Fear  not,  for  I  have  only 
come  to  prove  you  with  the  Duma ,  and  that  the  dread  of  me  might 
be  in  you,  and  you  should  not  sin.  A’ou  have  seen  that  I  have 
spoken  to  you  from  Peterhoff,  you  shall  not  make  to  yourselves 
idols  of  democracy  and  freedom.  You  shall  make  an  altar  unto 
me,  and  you  shall  offer  upon  it  your  holocausts,  your  sheep  and 
your  oxen,  your  goods  and  your  children  and  your  lives,  in  every 
place  where  the  memory  of  my  ‘  Most  Autocratic  ’  name  shall 
be ;  and  the  peaceful  citizens  will  return  to  their  tents,  and  Jews 
and  revolutionaries  will  be  abandoned  to  their  fate,  and  autocracy 
will  once  more  triumph.’’  Such  was  and  is  the  plan  of  the 
Government,  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  psychology  of  the 
Russian  peasant. 

An  iron  rule  of  oppression  will  begin  anew,  as  in  the  times  of 
Alexander  III.,  and  Russia’s  hopes  for  liberty  will  again  vanish 
“  like  a  dream  of  unremitting  glory.’’  The  new  era,  the  new  age 
will  be  postponed  indefinitely.  The  curtain  will  fall  over  the 
Tavrida  play,  until,  on  some  future  occasion,  when  Russia  is 
again  compelled  to  negotiate  a  new  loan,  it  will  rise  over  a  new 
performance.  For  the  present  the  plans  of  the  Liberals  will  have 
been  shattered  against  the  stu|)idity  of  the  ignorant  masses,  like  a 
precious  Sevres  vase  coming  in  contact  with  a  brick  wall. 

A.  S.  Rappoport. 


lUCHAEI)  BUETON. 


At  this  moment,  when  the  name  of  Burton  has  been  brought 
before  the  English  [)ublic  by  a  biography  which  fails  lamentably 
to  do  justice  to  it,  1  venture  to  say  a  few  words  concerning  one 
whom  I  knew  well,  from  my  own  early  life  until  his  death,  and 
who  never  failed  to  visit  me  on  his  returns  to  Europe.  The 
English  biographer  has  seldom  been  distinguished  for  skill  in 
narrative,  for  terseness  and  lucidity  in  relation  and  representa¬ 
tion;  he  generally  wanders  over  too  much  ground,  collects  too 
many  facts,  arranges  them  loosely,  and  oscillates  between  too 
much  description  and  too  little  ;  seems  too  often  afraid  to  be 
morally  resjX)nsible  for  his  hero,  and  generally  washes  all  colour 
out  of  his  j>ortrait- 

Burton’s  was  a  life  which  presented  innumerable  difficulties  to 
the  biographer.  He  was  a  man  of  great  reserve,  of  the  most 
varied  experiences,  of  the  most  complicated  character;  witty, 
sardonic,  caustic,  stern;  who  would  tell  you  the  most  incredible 
stories  with  the  gravest  face,  to  amuse  himself  with  3'our  dis¬ 
comfort,  and  who  delighted  in  I)eing  thought  by  jx^ople  in  general 
a  devil  incarnate.  Over  the  greater  part  of  his  adventurous  life 
no  biographer  could  have  any  certain  sight ;  for  the  chief  part 
of  its  exjK'riences  it  was  necessary  to  rely  u{K)n  himself ;  and  it 
was  an  extremely  difficult  thing  to  be  certain  whether  he  was 
laughing  at  you  or  not  in  his  [wrtrayal  of  experiences. 

But  to  write  of  him  without  having  known  him,  seems  to  me 
absolutely  useless.  1  do  not  think  that  any  of  the  biographical 
articles  on  him  have  done  him  justice,  and  the  recent  more 
copious  biography  has  the  immeasurable  defect  of  having  been 
written  Ity  a  person  who  was  not  personally  acquainted  with  him. 
.\s  well  might  a  painter  [xjrtray  a  lion  who  never  had  seen  one  ! 
The  individuality  of  Bui  ton  was  so  unique,  so  singular,  so 
many-sided,  so  extremely  startling  to  all  commonplace  people, 
so  utterly  confounding  and  unintelligible  to  all  ordinary  persons, 
that  the  idea  of  anyone  presuming  to  know  it  when  he  was 
himself  unknown  is  amazing  and  almost  comical  in  its  audacity. 
To  write  the  life  of  any  contemporary  without  being  acquainted 
with  him  seems  a  strange  temerity  at  any  time ;  but  in  the  case 
of  a  biography  of  Burton  it  appears  as  strange  as  if  a  blind  man 
were  to  try  to  paint  a  hawk  in  its  circling  flight.  There  must 
have  always  been  but  few  people  living  contemporane¬ 
ously  with  him  who  knew  him  well  enough  to  be  able 
to  describe  him  as  he  was,  to  enter  into  the  singularities 
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and  angularities  of  his  temperament,  and  to  understand  his  abso¬ 
lute  unlikeness  to  his  own  generation,  the  virility  and  the  inde- 
IXMidence  of  his  nature  and  his  character.  That  such  a  man  was 
wasted  by  the  British  Governments  of  many  years  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  squabbles  of  petty  consulates,  and  the  fruitless  exiles 
of  such  buckram-bureaucracy  as  reigns  there,  is  humiliating  to 
those  who  wish  to  be  able  to  feel  some  esteem  for  the  intelligence 
of  Downing  Street. 

Burton  saw  things  and  persons  as  they  were ;  and  to  do  so 
seldom  results  in  compliments  to  persons  and  things ;  he  had  no 
patience  with  hypocrisies,  formalities,  or  formula',  and,  there¬ 
fore,  he  should  never  have  entered  the  English  public  service, 
which  cannot  be  represented  in  any  of  its  branches  without  them, 
and  which  is  tremulously  afraid  of  all  independence  of  character 
of  action  and  of  utterance  in  its  public  servants. 

It  has  no  doubt  had  many  great  and  admirable  servants;  but 
we  shall  never  know  how  many  it  has  lost  by  the  sulfocating 
straight  waistcoats  in  which  it  has  insisted  on  their  existing, 
nor  how  many  have  quitted  its  service,  early  in  their  career, 
through  impatience  of  its  narrowness  and  harshness,  and  thirst 
for  their  own  liberty  and  free-will. 

I  have  often  wondered  where  Burton  got  his  Oriental  physi¬ 
ognomy,  his  un-English  accent,  his  wonderfully  [)ictures(}ue  and 
Asiatic  ap^x-arance,  for  which  there  was  nothing  in  his  descent 
and  education  to  account.  Ai)parently,  by  all  inheritance,  he 
was  a  commonplace  Englishman  of  the  middle  classes ;  actually, 
he  was  a  man  who  looked  like  Othello  and  livi'd  like  the  'I’hree 
Mousquetaires  blended  in  one.  Perha])s,  if  South  Africa  had  been 
then  what  it  is  now,  a  more  congenial  field,  a  more  sympathetic 
employment  j  might  have  been  found  for  him  than  settling  the 
disputes  of  traders  and  signing  the  papers  of  tourists  ;  as  it  was, 
his  genius,  his  force,  his  wonderful  originality,  his  masterful 
powers,  were  tied  up  like  grand  dogs  in  narrow  kennels,  and 
became  savage  as  the  dogs  become. 

I  do  not  venture  to  speak  of  the  great  actions  and  occupations 
of  Burton’s  life  because  1  can  have  no  pretension  to  do  so.  1 
cannot  judge  of  his  labours  as  a  traveller,  as  an  explorer,  as  an 
Orientalist.  1  cannot  say  whether  the  jealous  attempts  to  under¬ 
value  his  achievements  were  or  were  not  in  any  degree  justified. 
I  cannot  tell  whether  the  rabid  calumnies  of  lesser  men  were  or 
were  not  in  any  measure  founded  on  fact,  and  whether  or  not 
any  justice  lay  beneath  the  undoubted  (and  always  unexplained) 
hostility  of  the  Foreign  Office  to  him.  But  that  his  great  deeds 
were  mere  Munchausen  tales  1  do  not  believe ;  he  had  too  virile 
and  scornful  a  temper  to  be  a  liar ;  that  he  had  many  and  very 
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malignant  enemies  there  was  no  doubt ;  that  his  own  sarcastic 
and  gouailleur  temper  made  him  many  foes  there  was  also  no 
manner  of  doubt,  and  that  his  mere  presence  in  a  club-room 
made  the  ordinary  club-man  feel  small,  there  can  also  be  no 
doubt ;  and  when  we  dwarf  others  it  is  inevitable  that  those 
others  should  throw  mud  behind  us.  Besides,  to  the  difficulties 
which  his  character  olfercd  to  any  comprehension  by  the  ordinary 
man  there  was  added  the  delight  he  took  in  mystifying  people, 
in  terrifying  them,  in  ]>ainting  himself  as  the  devil  before  the 
frightened  eyes  of  timid  mortals.  He  loved  nothing  better  than 
to  sit  at  an  hotel  table  d'hote  and  fiaralyse  his  companions  by 
diabolical  frowns  or  gruesome  rolling  of  his  eyes.  If  he  gained 
a  terribly  melodramatic  reputation  he  owed  it  in  much  to  this 
love  of  jdaying  on  the  nerves  of  weaker  mortals.  His  physi¬ 
ognomy  lent  itself  to  this  sjwrt,  for  he  had  a  dramatic  and 
im{X)sing  presence  :  the  distigurement  of  modern  attire  could 
not  destroy  the  distinction,  and  the  Oriental  cast,  of  his  ap^iear- 
ancc  and  his  features.  In  the  largest  crowd  he  was  noticeable. 

Was  it  his  own  fault  or  that  of  his  country  that  this  man, 
who  had  in  him  so  many  elements  of  greatness,  died,  a  2^“tty 
consul  of  a  mercantile  seaport  in  the  most  uncongenial  and 
unworthy  atmosiffiere  which  could  have  been  found  for  him  by 
a  Mother-Country  which  was,  to  him,  certainly  a  stejvmother 
of  the  most  niggardly  and  unkindest  sort?  The  beheading 
of  Walter  Baleigh  was,  1  think,  a  kinder  treatment  than  the 
imprisonment  of  Burton  in  Trieste. 

1  never  understood  why  he  did  not  leave  the  Consular  Service, 
which,  at  its  best  {xjsts,  could  never  have  been  a  service  for  him. 
Neither  its  occupations  or  its  remunerations,  its  restrictions  or 
its  emoluments,  were  fitted  for  him.  I  never  could  comprehend 
why  he  kept  his  head  in  its  halter  a  twelvemonth.  He  must 
have  known  that  he  had  a  bad  name  in  it ;  that  he  was  wholly 
unfitted  for  its  dreary  routine  and  tiresome  obligations ;  that 
whilst  he  scared  his  chiefs,  he  was  himself  as  irritated  as  a  horse 
under  the  bearing  rein. 

A  country  which  had  |)ossessed  any  jxiwer  to  ease  and  ajiijreciate 
such  a  man  would  have  given  him  a  free  rein  in  some  vast  wild 
land  like  Uganda,  and  not  have  expected  from  him  a  jiarish- 
priesUs  morality  and  an  old  woman’s  scruiiles. 

“Did  you  really  shoot  that  Arab  boy?’’  1  asked  him  once; 
for  the  killing  of  the  Arab  boy  was  always  being  cast  U2>  against 
him. 

“Oh,  yes,’’  he  answered.  “  Why  not?  Do  you  su^jpose  one 
can  live  in  those  countries  as  one  lives  in  Pall  Mall  and  Picca¬ 
dilly?  ” 
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and  angularities  of  his  teni|x>ramont,  and  to  understand  his  abso¬ 
lute  unlikeness  to  his  own  generation,  the  virility  and  the  inde- 
ix'ndence  of  his  nature  and  his  character.  That  such  a  man  was 
wasted  by  the  British  Governments  of  many  years  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  squabbles  of  petty  consulates,  and  the  fruitless  exiles 
of  such  buckram-bureaucracy  as  reigns  there,  is  humiliating  to 
those  who  wish  to  be  able  to  feel  some  esteem  for  the  intelligence 
of  Downing  Street. 

Burton  saw’  things  and  persons  as  they  were ;  and  to  do  so 
seldom  results  in  compliments  to  persons  and  things ;  he  had  no 
patience  with  hypocrisies,  formalities,  or  formula},  and,  there¬ 
fore,  he  should  never  have  entered  the  English  public  service, 
which  cannot  be  represented  in  any  of  its  branches  without  them, 
and  which  is  tremulously  afraid  of  all  independence  of  character 
of  action  and  of  utterance  in  its  public  servants. 

It  has  no  doubt  had  many  great  and  admirable  servants;  but 
w’e  shall  never  know  how  many  it  has  lost  by  the  suffocating 
straight  w’aistcoats  in  which  it  has  insisted  on  their  existing, 
nor  how  many  have  quitted  its  service,  early  in  their  career, 
through  impatience  of  its  narrowness  and  harshness,  and  thirst 
for  their  own  liberty  and  free-will. 

I  have  often  wondered  where  Burton  got  his  Oriental  physi¬ 
ognomy,  his  un-English  accent,  his  wonderfully  picturesque  and 
Asiatic  appearance,  for  which  there  was  nothing  in  his  descent 
and  education  to  account.  Apparently,  by  all  inheritance,  he 
w’as  a  commonplace  Englishman  of  the  middle  classes ;  actually, 
he  was  a  man  who  looked  like  Othello  and  lived  like  the  Three 
Mousquetaires  blended  in  one.  Perhaps,  if  South  Africa  had  been 
then  what  it  is  now,  a  more  congenial  fiekl,  a  more  sympathetic 
employment  j  might  have  been  found  for  him  than  settling  the 
disputes  of  traders  and  signing  the  papers  of  tourists ;  as  it  was, 
his  genius,  his  force,  his  wonderful  originality,  his  masterful 
powers,  were  tied  up  like  grand  dogs  in  narrow  kennels,  and 
became  savage  as  the  dogs  become. 

1  do  not  venture  to  speak  of  the  great  actions  and  occupations 
of  Burton’s  life  because  1  can  have  no  pretension  to  do  so.  I 
cannot  judge  of  his  labours  as  a  traveller,  as  an  explorer,  as  an 
Orientalist.  1  cannot  say  whether  the  jealous  attempts  to  under¬ 
value  his  achievements  were  or  were  not  in  any  degree  justified. 
I  cannot  tell  whether  the  rabid  calumnies  of  lesser  men  were  or 
w^ere  not  in  any  measure  founded  on  fact,  and  whether  or  not 
any  justice  lay  beneath  the  undoubted  (and  always  unexplained) 
hostility  of  the  Foreign  Office  to  him.  But  that  his  great  deeds 
were  mere  Munchausen  tales  I  do  not  believe ;  he  had  too  virile 
and  scornful  a  temper  to  be  a  liar ;  that  he  had  many  and  very 
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iiialipnant  (“lU'inics  tluTt*  was  no  ;  that  liis  own  saifastic- 

anil  (jounilU'ur  ttin|K‘r  mad«‘  liini  many  Iim's  tluTr  was  also  no 
uiininor  of  doubt,  and  that  bis  imro  |irrscna'  in  a  flnb-r(K)in 
made  the  ordinary  club-man  led  small,  tbi're  can  also  be  no 
doubt;  and  when  wc  dwarf  others  it  is  inevitable  that  thos*“ 
others  should  throw  mud  behind  us.  IVsides,  to  the  dilliculties 
which  his  character  olfered  to  any  comprehension  by  the  ordinary 
man  there  was  added  the  dclifiht  he  took  in  mystifying  people, 
in  terrifying  them,  in  painting  himself  as  the  devil  before  the 
frightened  eyes  of  timid  mortals.  He  loved  nothing  better  than 
to  sit  at  an  hotel  table  d'hote  and  })aralyse  his  companions  by 
diabolical  frowns  or  gruesome  rolling  of  his  eyes.  If  he  gained 
a  terribly  melodramatic  reputation  he  owed  it  in  much  to  this 
love  of  playing  on  the  nerves  of  weaker  mortals.  His  physi¬ 
ognomy  lent  itself  to  this  sport,  for  he  had  a  dramatic  and 
imposing  presence  :  the  disfigurement  of  modern  attire  could 
not  destroy  the  distinction,  and  the  Oriental  cast,  of  his  appear¬ 
ance  and  his  features.  In  the  largest  crowd  he  was  noticeable. 

Was  it  his  own  fault  or  that  of  his  country  that  this  man, 
who  had  in  him  so  many  elements  of  greatness,  died,  a  petty 
consul  of  a  mercantile  seaport  in  the  most  uncongenial  and 
unworthy  atmosphere  which  could  have  been  found  for  him  by 
a  Mother-Country  which  was,  to  him,  certainly  a  step-mother 
of  the  most  niggardly  and  unkindest  sort?  The  beheading 
of  Walter  Ealeigh  was,  I  think,  a  kinder  treatment  than  the 
imprisonment  of  Burton  in  Trieste. 

I  never  understood  why  he  did  not  leave  the  Consular  Service , 
which,  at  its  best  posts,  could  never  have  been  a  service  for  him. 
Neither  its  occupations  or  its  remunerations,  its  restrictions  or 
its  emoluments,  were  fitted  for  him.  I  never  could  comprehend 
why  he  kept  his  head  in  its  halter  a  twelvemonth.  He  must 
have  known  that  he  had  a  bad  name  in  it ;  that  he  was  wholly 
unfitted  for  its  dreary  routine  and  tiresome  obligations ;  that 
whilst  he  scared  his  chiefs,  he  was  himself  as  irritated  as  a  horse 
under  the  bearing  rein. 

A  country  which  had  possessed  any  power  to  ease  and  appreciate 
such  a  man  would  have  given  him  a  free  rein  in  some  vast  wild 
land  like  Uganda,  and  not  have  expected  from  him  a  parish- 
priest’s  morality  and  an  old  woman’s  scruj^les. 

“Did  you  really  shoot  that  Arab  boy?”  I  asked  him  once; 
j  for  the  killing  of  the  Arab  boy  was  always  being  cast  up  against 
'  him. 

“Oh,  yes,”  he  answered.  “  Why  not?  Do  you  suppose  one 
can  live  in  those  countries  as  one  lives  in  Pall  Mall  and  Picca¬ 
dilly?  ” 
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And  he  laughed  ;  with  contemptuous  remembrance,  probably 
of  the  tolerance  of  his  nation  for  the  Deadly  Trades  which  make 
plutocrats  of  those  who  kill  men  and  w^omen  by  the  thousands 
before  their  thirtieth  year  in  their  factories  and  furnaces. 

To  shoot  anybody  even  in  self-defence  sets  the  hair  on  end 
and  the  nerves  on  edge  of  the  British  householder ;  but  to  have 
capitalists  manufactured  out  of  human  starvation  and  suffering, 
w'hilst  nail-makers  and  jxjlt-cleaners  and  white-lead  workers  die 
for  their  enrichment,  does  not  seem  to  the  British  householder 
any  matter  at  all,  even  as  to  the  British  public  the  shooting  of 
natives  in  Natal  by  batches  seems  a  perfectly  innocent  and 
natural  proceeding. 

Men  in  the  Foreign  Office  in  his  time  used  to  hint  dark 
horrors  about  Burton,  and  certainly,  justly  or  unjustly,  he  was 
disliked,  feared,  and  suspected  in  English  political  and  social 
life,  not  for  what  he  had  done,  but  for  what  he  w’as  believed 
capable  of  doing,  and  also  for  that  reserve  of  power  and  that 
unspoken  sense  of  superiority  which  the  dullest  and  the  vainest 
could  scarcely  fail  to  feel  in  his  presence.  Beside  him  most  other 
men  looked  [XDor  creatures. 

In  the  eyes  of  women  he  had  the  unpardonable  fault ;  he  loved 
his  wife.  He  w’ould  have  been  a  happier  and  a  greater  man  if 
he  had  had  no  wife ;  but  his  love  for  her  was  extreme ;  it  was  a 
source  of  weakness,  as  most  warm  emotions  are  in  the  lives  of 
strong  men.  Their  marriage  was  romantic  and  clandestine;  a 
love-marriage  in  the  most  absolute  sense  of  the  wnrds,  not  wise 
on  either  side,  but  on  each  impassioned.  She  adored  him,  and, 
like  most  women  who  adore,  she  was  not  alw’ays  wise.  She  was 
of  great  courage  and  intelligence,  and  shone  in  society  even  as 
she  suffered  solitude  and  met  danger  with  fortitude.  She  was 
as  happy  in  the  great  world  of  London  as  in  the  ruined  cities 
of  Asia ,  and  could  adapt  herself  to  the  most  varying  circumstance 
with  equal  spirit  and  patience ;  she  was  exceedingly  tender  and 
humane  to  animals,  and  of  unswerving  fortitude  and  resolution 
in  all  kinds  of  peril.  What  made  the  one  weakness  in  her  char¬ 
acter  was  the  religious  superstition  which  is  the  rift  in  the  lute 
of  so  many  a  female  soul.  Like  all  her  family,  she  was  a  de¬ 
voted  Catholic ;  this  bigotry  increased  wdth  years,  and  after 
Burton’s  death  became  so  great  that  it  made  her  actually  burn 
the  MS.  of  one  of  his  most  precious  translations,  because  she 
deemed  it  of  immoral  tendency.  This  act,  I  confess,  I  could 
never  pardon  her ;  and  I  never  spoke  or  wrote  to  her  after  the 
irreparable  act. 

Throughout  the  chief  part  of  their  lives  he  was  implicitly 
obeyed  by  her,  but  during  the  close  of  his,  ill-health  made  him 
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more  helpless,  and  compelled  him  to  rely  on  her  in  all  things, 
and  then  the  religious  ogre  raised  its  head  and  claimed  its  prey  ; 
when  Burton  lay  unconscious  on  his  death-bed  she  brought  a 
priest  into  the  chamber,  and  had  the  comedy  of  religious  rites 
gone  through  over  a  body  in  which  life  w'as  already  almost 
extinct,  and  the  power  of  volition  was  already  wholly  dead.  I 
know  not  what  others  may  think  of  this  act ;  to  me  it  was  an 
unpardonable  treachery.  I  think  also  that  it  was  for  her  sake 
that  he  remained  in  the  Consular  Service,  which  was  so  unsuited 
to  him  and  so  drearily  wasted  time,  which  he  could  have  so  far 
better  employed  in  intellectual  work  or  in  exploration.  She  was 
naturally  extravagant,  and  the  world  she  lived  in  when  in  England 
was  one  which  necessitated  large  expenditure.  This  occasioned 
many  worries  and  frequent  troubles,  and  caused  gossip  which 
discredited  him  in  his  chiefs’  opinion.  He  himself,  if  he  had  not 
had  another  to  maintain,  could  have  lived  on  a  shilling  a  day 
and  a  few  good  cigars.  They  had  no  children.  He  regretted 
it ;  men  always  do ;  I  do  not  think  she  did  so ;  children  would 
have  been  impedimenta  in  the  varying  life  which  she  so  keenly 
enjoyed  in  the  changes  from  Belgravia  to  Syria,  from  the  Grand 
Hotel  to  the  hair-tent ,  from  the  crowd  of  carriages  in  Bond  Street 
to  the  solitude  of  Sahara  under  the  stars. 

As  the  passing  of  time  increased  her  credulity  and  weakened 
her  judgment,  she  became  more  and  more  [assessed  by  religious 
superstition,  more  and  more  convinced  that  her  husband  was 
lost  for  all  eternity ;  and  to  his  acute  and  virile  mind  such  fanati¬ 
cism  was  the  most  harassing  form  that  human  folly  could  possibly 
take;  joined  to  physical  ills  of  the  kind  w'hich  so  frequently 
accompany  the  end  of  a  life  spent  in  the  heat  and  the  cold  of 
strongly  contrasting  climates,  they  lent  a  tormenting  irritation 
to  the  pain  of  enfeebled  strength. 

“If  I  could  only  save  Dick’s  soul!”  she  would  cry;  and  I 
could  not  persuade  her  that  his  soul,  if  he  had  one,  did  not 
want  her  help.  Women  have  such  strange  illusions  as  to  what 
they  believe  to  be  their  charge  d’ antes  1 

She  was  a  noble  spirited  and  very  humane  woman ;  but  she 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  imbued,  by  hereditary  and  educational 
influences,  with  superstitious  prejudices  and  persuasions  which 
made  her  imagine  that  her  supreme  duty  was  to  worry  her  hus¬ 
band  until  she  dragged  him  down  to  her  own  theological  level. 
Happily,  she  never  succeeded ;  but  when  he  wms  dead,  there  was 
no  one  who  could  dispute  her  right  to  dispose  of  his  remains  as 
she  chose,  and  she  consigned  his  manuscript  to  the  flames,  and 
his  body  to  an  English  Catholic  cemetery. 

It  was  impossible  to  make  her  recognise  the  folly  of  her 
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acts  and  the  offence  which  they  inspired  in  his  friends.  I  think- 
no  Government  could  ever  have  more  foolishly  or  impudently  j 
slighted  two  men  of  unique  powers  than  the  English  Government 
slighted  Burton  and  Matthew  Arnold  :  to  waste  the  energies  of  the  i 
one  in  minor  Consulates,  and  the  scholarship  and  intellect  of  the  I 
other  in  an  inspectorship  of  schools,  makes  one  long  to  impale  I 
Britannia  on  her  own  trident.  | 

A  man ,  absolutely  alone ,  can ,  no  doubt ,  do  much  to  shape  his  I 
own  destiny;  but  he  must  not  be  married,  and  he  must  not  I 
belong  to  any  branch  of  the  public  service.  There  are  no  more  | 
worlds  to  conquer,  but  there  are  still  w-ide  and  wild  lands  to  rule  :  1 

]3urton  should  have  been  sent  to  rule  one  of  these  and  been  let  I 
alone.  He  would  not  certainly  have  done  so  with  any  glove  I 
over  his  iron  hand,  but  he  would,  1  believe,  have  governed  I 
with  strict  justice,  with  keen  insight,  and  certainly  with  courage  | 
and  with  ^Kiwer.  I 

And  let  us  note  that  it  was  not  one  Government,  but  a  series  I 
of  Governments,  which  did  this  one  after  another.  Against  1 

Burton  there  is  the  cowardly,  because  vague  and  unproven,  I 

accusation  that  “something  wrong’’  w'as  known.  But  in  the  I 
case  of  Matthew  Arnold  no  excuse  or  pretence  of  such  a  kind  | 
ever  could  be  made ;  yet  until  the  day  of  his  death  this  brilliant  | 
and  beautiful  mind,  the  mind  of  a  scholar  and  a  poet,  was  wasted  I 
in  paltry  routine  work.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  native  ixrpula-  j 
tion  of  any  provinces  which  Burton  had  ruled  would  have  suffered 
under  him ;  he  had  a  very  just  mind ;  his  sympathies  were 
always  naturally,  also,  with  the  Oriental  than  with  the  Occi¬ 
dental,  with  the  native  than  with  the  invader.  Downing  Street 
never  trusted  him  with  power ;  and  the  distrust  galled  him 
bitterly. 

It  was  impossible  for  those  who  valued  his  qualities,  and  re¬ 
sented  his  exclusion  from  suitable  posts,  ever  to  discover  the 
secret  of  the  black  cross  which  was  placed  against  his  name  in 
Dow-ning  Street.  That  there  was  one  was  never  denied.  That 
it  could  be  placed  there  for  any  grave  offence  seemed  impossible 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  was  retained  on  its  active  service  j 
until  the  day  of  his  death.  But  here  we  are  met  by  that  mixture  j 
of  injustice  and  tyranny  which  is  so  generally  characteristic  of  | 
Government  offices.  If  he  had  done  anything  greatly  incorrect 
he  should  have  been  dismissed  for  the  offence,  and  its  form  de-  1 
dared.  If  he  had  done  nothing,  he  should  not  have  been  sub-  3 
jected  to  the  injury  of  whispered  calumny  by  the  hints  of  the  j 
department  which  employed  him.  There  should  be  no  medium  i 
between  one  or  other  of  these  alternatives  in  the  measure  dealt  || 
out  by  Government  to  its  officials.  It  has  been  always  a  mystery  | 
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to  me  why  the  Consular  Service  continued  to  hold  him  in  its 
ranks  if  it  had  accusations  or  even  suspicions  against  him,  as 
why  he  continued  to  remain  in  such  poorly  paid  and  unsuitable 
appointments  as  the  Governments  of  his  day  gave  to  him.  It  is 
incomprehensible  to  mo  why  he  did  not  leave  the  service  which 
appreciated  him  so  ill,  and  seek  fortune  on  his  own  unshackled 
initiative.  No  man  was  more  fitted  by  nature  and  intellect  to  do  so. 

England  has  many  able  men  who  are  visible  and  famous ;  but  I 
think  she  has  many  others  whom  she  either  does  not  recognise 
or  does  not  use ;  and  these  are  probably  the  greatest.  Burton 
was  unquestionably  greater  in  his  talents,  in  his  powers,  in  his 
whole  idiosyncrasy  than  any  of  his  contemporaries  who  followed 
his  own  lines  of  thought  and  action  :  Grant  or  Speke  or  Stanley 
could  not  compare  with  him  for  an  instant ;  yet  he  lived  and 
died  in  the  inferior  grades  of  the  Consular  Service  :  a  career  as 
fitted  to  him  as  the  shafts  of  a  tradesman’s  van  to  a  racer  entered 
for  Epsom  and  Chantilly. 

A  perverse  destiny  dogged  his  steps  and  drove  him  backward 
from  his  just  attainment. 

But  it  will  be  replied  to  me  that  the  truly  great  man  makes 
his  own  fate,  and  is  not  to  be  hindered  on  his  course. 

Perhaps  :  who  knows? 

I  must  also  leave  to  Arabic  scholars  the  due  appreciation  (or 
depreciation)  of  the  Arabian  Nights  and  other  of  his  translations 
from  a  language  which  only  orientalists  can  appreciate.  But 
that  Burton  merely  used  the  translations  of  others,  as  his  de¬ 
tractors  venture  to  say  is,  I  am  certain,  a  cowardly  calumny. 
He  was  not  perhaps  a  scrupulous  man,  but  he  was  a  very  clever 
man,  a  man  who  knew  other  men  in  all  their  wisdom  and  all 
their  folly ;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  such  a  man  would  never 
have  done  such  an  imbecile  act,  or  given  such  a  handle  against 
himself  to  his  antagonists.  He  was  very  proud  of  his  rendering 
of  the  Nights,  and  held  it  to  be  the  great  achievement  of  his 
literary  life.  He  constantly  affirmed  this. 

OuiDA. 
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The  subject  of  this  article  is  one  of  vital  interest  and  importance  I 
to-day,  and  that  not  only  to  missionaries  or  statesmen  but  to  all  | 
who  care  to  exercise  their  minds  on  the  problem  of  human  origin  i 
and  destiny.  To  a  certain  extent  the  term  “Christianity”  has  i 
ceased  to  have  a  purely  religious  application.  It  stands  for  a  | 
tyiK!  of  civilisation,  for  a  system  of  laws  and  social  customs,  I 
almost  as  much  as  for  the  moral  code  of  its  Founder  and  the  doc-  I 
trinal  superstructure  of  His  followers.  In  many  ways  we  are  I 

aware  that,  although  Christianity  has  moulded  our  whole  system  I 

of  life  and  coloured  our  imaginations  with  its  philosophy,  yet  we  I 
are  far  from  consistent  in  ap[)lying  the  precepts  of  its  Founder  to  I 
everyday  life,  either  as  nations  or  as  individuals.  This  generali-  I 
sation  applies  not  to  any  special  Christian  sect,  or  followers  of  a  1 
particular  form  of  belief,  but  the  whole  world  of  Christianity.  | 
We  are  deeply  conscious  that  our  Christian  civilisation  contains  1 
features — not  excrescences  but  essentials — entirely  repugnant  to  | 
the  teachings  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity.  Attempts  have  been 
made  by  sincere  Christians  upon  whom  this  truth  weighed  too  I 

heavily  to  reconstruct  a  state  of  society  which  should  be  truly  | 

Christ-like  in  its  organisation.  They  have  never  met  with  prac-  I 

tical  success.  | 

Nevertheless,  w'e  are  justified  in  saying  that  Christianity  has 
been  a  success,  not  only  from  a  spiritual  but  from  a  material  ! 

point  of  view.  The  other  great  religion  which  at  one  time  held 
sway  in  a  large  part  of  Europe — Mohammedanism — gave  way 
before  it.  Europe,  the  Christian  continent,  has  become  the  * 

most  important  part  of  the  world’s  surface,  for  the  New  World 
is  intellectually,  as  well  as  racially,  its  offspring.  True,  this 
preponderating  influence  of  Europe  began  before  the  Christian  i 
era,  but  up  to  the  present  time  it  has  been  maintained  and  con¬ 
tinually  enlarged  by  incursions  into  Asia  and  Africa  until  those 
continents  have  nearly,  though  not  altogether,  become  political  J 
appendages  of  Europe.  | 

Europe  may  be  pardoned,  therefore,  if  her  belief  in  herself  | 

grew  and  if  she  came  to  regard  her  religion  and  the  civilisation  I 

which  has  grown  out  of  it  as  the  most  potent  factors  in  world  ^ 

evolution.  I 

From  the  point  of  view  of  numbers,  of  course,  Christianity  is  d 
still  behind  the  other  two  great  religions  combined,  and  the  1 
Mohammedans  have  increased  with  great  rapidity  in  Africa  and  J 
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China  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  But  numbers  are  not 
everything.  It  is  the  force  which  lies  within  the  individual 
that  matters.  Christian  civilisation  among  the  northern 
races  has  made  them  (in  the  jargon  of  the  day)  effi¬ 
cient;  not  more  efficient  than  ancient  Homans,  or  even 
earlier  peoples  perhaps,  but  still  more  so  than  contem¬ 
porary  Mussulmans  or  Buddhists.  It  has  given  them  a  force  of 
character  and  an  effectiveness  which  are  not  the  result  either 
of  knowledge  alone  or  of  religion  alone.  Above  all,  it  has  been 
a  potent  force  in  developing  the  feelings  of  nationality  and 
patriotism,  and  that  in  a  different  way  from  the  religion  of 
Mohammed.  It  is  the  intensely  individualistic  tendency  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  despite  all  attempts  to  crush  it  into  a  repressive 
uniformity,  which  has  made  it  so  successful  an  instrument  in 
moulding  strong  modern  nations.  Christianity,  as  a  social  force, 
owed  much  to  the  high  type  of  pagan  civilisation  to  which  it  was 
heir,  but  it  owed  even  more  to  its  own  inherent  qualifications 
for  bringing  out  the  highest  in  each  individual,  instead  of  trying 
to  mould  them  to  one  pattern. 

This  brief  attempt  to  define  the  place  of  Christianity  as  a 
factor  in  world  evolution  must  serve  to  bring  out  the  other  side 
of  the  picture.  We  must  now'  turn  to  a  country  where  the  civilisa¬ 
tion,  i)hilosophy,  and  indeed  the  whole  moral  and  social  fabric 
are  essentially  opposed  not  only  to  the  fundamental  ideals  of  the 
Christian  religion  but  to  the  wider  and  less  consistent  Christian 
civilisation  which  obtains  in  Europe. 

It  must  be  premised  that  there  is  an  irrepressible  instinct  in 
man  whereby  he  is  able,  wdthin  certain  limits,  to  distinguish 
between  good  and  evil.  The  Chinese  are  no  more  devoid  of  this 
moral  sense  than  are  w'e.  But  the  limits  inside  which  good  and 
evil  can  be  regarded  as  essentially  distinct  and  distinguishable  are 
very  soon  reached.  It  is  not  abstract  principles  but  the  conven¬ 
tions  necessary  to  facilitate  human  intercourse  wTiich  regulate 
our  ordinary  ideas  on  this  subject,  and  our  ordinary  ideas,  like  the 
conventions  themselves,  are  accretions,  reflections — anything  but 
spontaneous.  Starting  from  the  same  point  the  Chinese  race, 
subject  to  different  influences,  has  reached  an  utterly  different 
conclusion.  As  there  is  considerable  misunderstanding  as  to  this 
process,  it  may  be  well  to  describe  it  as  briefly  as  possible. 

The  paramount  influences  in  forming  Chinese  character  have 
been  the  philosophies  of  Confucius  and  Lao-tsz,  which  have 
occupied  a  position  different  from  any  other  system.  Unlike 
Western  philosophies,  which  from  Pythagoras  to  Spencer  have 
been  abstract  and  Utopian,  Confucianism  is  practical  and  popular 
and  rules  the  life  of  the  masses  instead  of  appealing  to  the  intel- 
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lect  of  thinkers.  Confucianism,  moreover,  is  apparently  quite 
independent  of  a  specific  religious  basis  and  is,  in  fact,  a  great 
moderating  force,  specially  calculated  to  preserve  in  men’s  minds 
the  truly  philosophic — that  is  the  tolerant — attitude.  Lao-tsz, 
who  was  a  contemporary  of  Confucius,  was  the  expounder  of  a 
more  mystical  philosophy  in  which  the  key-note  is  tao— the 
“correct  way.’’  He  who  finds  this  “way  of  life’’ — a  rightly 
adjusted  attitude  towards  life — is  independent  of  all  outside  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  although  Ijao-tsz  recognised  that  some  men  must 
inevitably  be  leaders  in  the  State  and  that  government,  even  by 
force,  was  essential,  yet  he  preaehed  a  pure  form  of  democracy. 
To  quote  Mr.  E.  H.  Parker  (in  his  recent  work,  “  China  and 
Keligion  ’’)  : 

The  stoical  diplomacy,  contempt  for  luxury  and  show,  democratic 
absence  of  caste  feeling,  universal  veneration  for  ancestral  ties,  con¬ 
tempt  of  military  glory,  hatred  of  restless  activity  and  needless  change, 
profound  personal  humility,  resignation  in  the  face  of  suffering  and 
death — these  and  many  other  qualities  which,  in  spite  of  degeneration 
and  universal  corruption,  mark  the  whole  Chinese  race,  and  notably  the 
best  specimens  of  the  lettered  class,  are  simply  the  secular  effects  of  the 
pure  Taoist  doctrine. 

This  Shen-tao,  or  divine  faith,  is  the  Shinto  of  Japan,  and 
both  Confucianism  and  Shintoism  insist  on  the  sacrcdness  of  the 
family  as  the  basis  of  society.  Buddhism  and  Confucianism,  on 
the  contrary,  make  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  a  divine  ideal 
their  main  feature,  and  it  is  interesting  to  trace  the  conflict 
between  these  two  fundamentally  differing  views  of  life  in  the 
countries  of  the  Far  East.  Buddhism  has  undergone  many  trans¬ 
formations  in  adapting  itself,  and  the  twelfth  century  witnessed 
a  species  of  reformation  in  which  the  sacredness  of  the  family 
was  upheld.  Indian  pundits  claim  this  new  teaching  as  a  re¬ 
formed  Brahmanism,  and  its  resemblances  both  in  doctrine  and 
ritual  to  Christianity  are  strikingly  apparent  in  Japan  to-day. 

The  doctrines  of  Confucius  and  Lao-tsz  are  not,  however,  to  be 
considered  as  religious,  but  rather  as  ethical  systems.  Lao-tsz 
appeared  to  have  a  vague  conception  of  a  future  life,  while  Con¬ 
fucianism  recognised  tacitly  the  underlying  natural  religion  which 
had  prevailed  from  the  most  ancient  times — the  belief  in  a 
Supreme  Being.  The  influence  of  these  two  philosophers,  more¬ 
over,  was  not  altogether  inimical  to  the  introduction  of  foreign 
religions,  since  they  inculcated  tolerance  and  kept  their  disciples 
free  from  religious  fanaticism.  Buddhism  accordingly  reached 
China  in  the  first  centuries  a.d.,  by  the  overland  route  followed 
later  by  Marco  Polo  and  other  travellers.  It  was  encouraged  by 
the  Emperor  and  spread  peacefully  in  China,  though  when  it 
reached  Japan  it  w’as  for  a  time  the  centre  of  conflict.  Islam 
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came  to  China  in  the  seventh  century,  both  by  land  and  sea,  and 
its  reception  is  interesting  to  us  because,  being  a  pure  form  of 
monotheism,  it  might  have  been  expected  to  clash  with  some  of 
the  most  cherished  customs  and  deeply  rooted  prejudices  of  the 
Chinese.  Throughout  their  history  in  China,  however,  the 
Mohammedans  have  preferred  to  bend  rather  than  to  break  and, 
by  permitting  the  veneration  of  ancestors,  they  have  removed  the 
most  serious  obstacle  in  their  path.  In  many  respects  their 
doctrine  was  sympathetic  to  the  Chinese  ;  the  treatment  of  women 
was  similar;  their  fatalism,  subjectivism,  and  regulations  as  to 
regime  and  behaviour  are  in  no  way  strange  or  repugnant  to  the 
Chinese;  and,  as  they  refrained  from  propaganda  and  merely 
appealed  for  protection,  they  roused  none  of  the  latent  suspicions 
of  their  hosts.  It  was  not  till  the  twelfth  century  that  the  influx 
of  Mohammedans  was  considerable,  but  after  that  time  they  spread 
over  the  west,  north  and  south,  and  at  the  present  time  are  steadily 
on  the  increase,  especially  in  the  western  provinces  of  Yunnan  and 
Kansuh.  The  outbreaks  of  rebellion  which  have  given  the 
Mussulman  Chinese  a  bad  name  have  been  due  in  reality  to 
political  rather  than  religious  causes. 

There  is  no  need  to  recall  in  detail  the  history  of  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  third  foreign  religion  into  China.  Everyone  is  aware 
that  the  Nestorian  Christians  gained  a  considerable  footing  both 
with  the  Court  and  people  in  the  seventh  century,  and  during  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth,  under  the  Mongol  dynasty,  both  Nes- 
torianism  and  the  Church  of  Eome  flourished  not  only  in  Peking, 
but  in  various  provinces.  In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  there  were  estimated  to  be  no  few-er  than  13,000  Chris¬ 
tians  in  no  fewer  than  seven  different  provinces,  and  among  them 
members  of  the  Imperial  family  and  high  officials,  while  the 
Spanish  Franciscans  and  Dominicans,  who  came  over  from  the 
Philippines,  claimed  to  have  (in  1665)  over  14,000  Christians  in 
tlie  three  coast  provinces.  It  even  seemed  possible  at  one  period 
that  China  might  officially  adopt  the  Christian  religion,  but  there 
was  a  decisive  barrier  in  the  way — the  refusal  of  the  Church  to 
sanction  ancestral  rites.  Although  the  seventeenth  century  saw 
considerable  variations  in  the  attitude  of  the  Chinese  Government 
towards  Christianity,  and  a  struggle  between  the  followers  of 
Christ  and  of  Mohammed  for  power  at  Peking,  yet  the  former 
continued  to  increase  until  by  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century 
there  were  300,000  Christians  in  various  parts  of  China.'  The 
question  which  finally  sealed  the  fate  of  Christianity  in  China 
was  that  of  the  rival  authority  of  Church  and  State,  also  the 
decisive  factor  in  European  history.  Early  in  the  eighteenth 
century  the  Emperor  Kang-hi  practically  abolished  religious  free- 
VOL.  LXXIX.  N.s.  4  b 
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dom  in  China  by  decreeing  that  in  future  no  one  should  preach  the 
Gospel  without  the  Imperial  licence.  Considerable  dissension 
obtained  between  the  Jesuits,  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  and 
this  served  to  aggravate  the  points  of  difference  between  Church 
and  State.  The  most  vital  point,  however,  was  that  of  the 
ancestral  rites,  which  the  Pope  refused  to  allow,  and  from  this  time 
the  light  of  Imperial  favour  was  steadily  averted  from  the  Chris¬ 
tian  priests. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  on  the  suppression 
of  their  Society,  the  Jesuits  were  replaced  by  the  Lazarists,  and 
France  became  the  most  active  Power  in  missionary  work.  This 
was  the  great  persecution  period  when  many  Christians  won  the 
crown  of  martyrdom  and  only  the  staunchest  converts  remained 
true.  The  tide  rolled  back  so  surely  that  in  many  provinces  only 
ruined  churches  remained  to  tell  the  tale  of  Christian  endeavour. 
Although  the  history  of  certain  missions  has  been  continuous  and 
there  has  been  no  break  in  their  record  of  work,  yet  their  harvests 
were  small  and  Christianity  must  be  acknowledged  to  have  been 
for  this  period  almost  in  abeyance  as  an  active  force  in  Chinese 
evolution.  It  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  last  century  that  the 
despised  and  rejected  religion  was  to  revive  in  a  new  manner. 

The  first  coming  of  Christianity  was  made  on  sufferance,  with 
appeals  for  protection ;  the  second  was,  under  treaty  rights, 
practically  a  forcible  entrance.  China  yielded  to  Europe  under 
pressure  the  right  to  certain  treaty  ports  for  trading  purposes, 
and  by  the  treaty  of  1858  foreigners  were  permitted  to  travel  in 
the  interior.  This  w^as  the  opportunity  of  the  missionaries,  but 
the  situation  was  largely  coloured  by  the  determination  of  France 
to  make  use  of  it  for  her  own  political  purposes.  Ever  since 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  the  eyes  of  the  French  ecclesiastics 
had  turned  eastwards  (first  to  Siam),  and  the  movement  was 
always  politico-religious.  Chinese  writers  in  later  days  have 
noted  the  fact  that  even  the  free-thinker  Gambetta,  who  perse¬ 
cuted  the  Church  in  France,  was  ready  to  expend  men  and 
treasure  in  supporting  it  abroad.  A  celebrated  clause  interpolated 
in  the  Chinese  version  of  the  Convention  of  1860  has  been  used 
by  France  to  strengthen  her  claims  to  the  protection  not  only  of 
European  missionaries  but  of  native  Christians.  That  these 
pretensions  w’ere  not  acknowledged  by  other  Powders  is  shown  by 
the  action  of  Germany  in  insisting  that  German  Catholic  priests 
must  apply  to  their  owm  Legation  for  passports  and  for  support 
if  needed.  No  more  striking  illustration  can  be  found  of  the 
extent  to  which  political  motives  over-ruled  the  purely  missionary 
element  than  that  of  the  bitter  opposition  of  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  to  the  proposal  made  by  the  Chinese  to  the  Pope  in  1886, 
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that  a  special  Legate  should  be  sent  to  Peking  as  controller  and 
protector  of  all  Catholic  missions.  The  Poi^e,  entirely  favour¬ 
able  to  the  scheme,  was  obliged  by  the  French  opposition  to 
abandon  it,  but  the  proposal  is  being  revived  now  with  better 
chance  of  success. 

It  would  take  too  great  space  to  trace,  even  in  bare  outline, 
the  varying  steps  by  which  those  who  preach  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
in  China  have  been  the  instruments  of  political  designs.  The 
situation  is  summed  up  in  the  phrase  “  extra-territoriality,”  and 
it  may  safely  be  said  that  no  religion  has  ever  been  presented  to  a 
people  under  such  peculiar  conditions.  In  1871  Wensiang,  the 
head  of  the  Chinese  Foreign  Board,  one  of  the  fairest  and  most 
open-minded  of  Chinese  statesmen,  drew  up  a  circular  reviewing 
the  whole  position,  and,  in  a  series  of  categorical  proposals  for  the 
regulation  of  intercourse  with  the  people,  plainly  indicated  the 
I  main  grievances  of  the  Chinese.  Briefly,  these  were  ;  grave 
offence  to  Chinese  ideas  of  propriety  (such  as  the  mixed  attendance 
of  the  sexes  at  public  wrorship) ,  the  legal  status  of  the  missionaries 
and  their  attempt  to  remove  even  their  native  converts  from  local 
jurisdiction,  the  desire  of  the  missionaries  to  move  about  without 
being  clearly  traceable,  the  neglect  of  certain  etiquette  in  inter¬ 
course  with  officials,  the  reclamation  of  ancient  sites  and  churches 
which  bad  sometimes  to  be  taken  from  Chinese  owners  w’ho  had 
honestly  acquired  them,  and  the  method  of  requiring  vengeance 
on  anti-Christian  rioters  not  only  from  the  men  themselves  but 
from  whole  districts.  These  grievances,  with  slight  modifications, 
exist  to  this  day,  and  the  last  named  in  particular  has  been  made 
a  source  of  fruitfulness  to  foreign  Governments,  who  have  claimed 
I  monstrous  indemnities  for  outrages  on  their  nationals.  It  may  be 
mentioned  here  that  a  recent  act  of  the  Peking  Government  has 
;  been  to  obtain  a  complete  list  and  valuation  of  missionary  property 
■  throughout  the  empire,  which  looks  like  a  characteristic  piece  of 
i  Chinese  thrift. 

I  The  legal  status  of  European  missionaries  in  China  has  been 

Ithat  of  superiority  to  the  laws  of  the  country  whose  hospitality 
they  have  enjoyed  and  whose  ancient  customs  they  have  attacked, 
not  infrequently  with  imprudence.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on 
the  mistakes  of  individuals,  since  it  is  evident  that  the  w'hole 
position  was  one  which  could  not  fail  to  rouse  the  deepest  resent¬ 
ment  in  a  people  so  proud  as  the  Chinese.  The  irritable  condition 
set  up  has  been  aggravated  in  several  ways,  first  by  the  order, 
resulting  from  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  Peking,  that  all  ancient 
church  property  should  be  restored.  This  led  to  real  hardships 
snd,  apart  from  these,  the  ignoring  of  Chinese  susceptibilities 
snd  prejudices  (which,  for  instance,  led  to  the  erection  of  a  cathe- 
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dral  actually  overlooking  the  palace  and  to  many  outrages  on  the 
feng-shui  superstition,  have  not  tended  to  reconcile  the  Chinese 
to  the  situation.  The  last  straws  (in  1896)  were  the  right  to 
acquire  and  hold  real  estate  throughout  the  empire,  and,  infinitely 
more,  the  obtaining  of  official  rank  for  European  missionaries,  a 
measure  wrung  from  China  in  1897  just  after  her  disastrous 
defeat  by  Japan  and  territorial  losses.  Since  the  treaty  of  Kan- 
kin  European  civil  and  military  officials  have  enjoyed  the  privilege 
which  the  ceremonious  etiquette  of  China  rendered  useful  in 
official  relations,  but  the  claim  of  a  Christian  bishop  to  equal  a 
Viceroy  or  Provincial  Governor  and  of  an  ordinary  priest  to  the 
rank  of  prefect  (their  influence  and  authority,  of  course,  corre¬ 
sponding  so  far  as  possible)  was  a  new  and  dangerous  political 
weapon  bound  to  bring  evil  consequences.  The  Protestant  mis- 
sioners  declined  to  accept  the  privilege,  although  some  of  them 
regard  it  as  due  to  their  position,  not  as  individuals  but  as  repre¬ 
senting  a  mass  of  people  in  Europe. 

The  actual  growth  of  mission  bodies  is  of  less  importance  in  this 
article  than  the  broad  aspect  of  the  question,  but  it  may  be  roughly 
said  that,  wffiile  the  Catholics  have  a  great  advantage  in  being  or¬ 
ganised  and  directed,  wffiile  the  Protestants  arouse  the  wonder 
and  scorn  of  the  Chinese  by  the  variety  and  incompatibility  of 
their  doctrinal  teaching,  and  while  the  former  avoid  preaching  in 
the  streets  or  open  air  (which  is  opposed  to  Chinese  ideas  of 
decorum),  yet  the  Protestants  have  of  late  years  been  developing 
their  work  on  lines  which  are  more  promising  than  any  hitherto 
adopted.  The  Catholic  educational  w^ork  is  almost  entirely  eccle¬ 
siastical  or  literary,  and  their  method  of  filling  orphanages  with 
children ,  who  as  they  grow  up  serve  the  Church  in  various  capaci¬ 
ties,  has  led  to  hatred  and  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese. 
The  Protestants  are  now  making  a  grand  effort  to  promote  secular 
education  and  to  diffuse  good  literature  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  country,  and  since  the  terrible  massacres  of  1900  t 
there  has  been  a  genuine  attempt  to  draw  all  Protestant  workers 
together.  The  estimated  number  of  Catholic  workers  is  :  forty 
bishops,  1,000  European  and  500  native  priests,  and  nearly 
1,000,000  converts  (inclusive  of  children);  and  of  Protestants:  . 
3,000  missionaries  (including  wdves  and  w'omen  workers),  while  | 
their  converts  number  over  100,000.  JEn  passant  it  may  be  noted  | 
that  the  writer  of  this  article  finds  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  ^ 
presence  and  behaviour  of  lady  missionaries  in  the  interior  does  ' 
not,  as  their  champions  declare,  offend  the  Chinese  sense  of  s 
propriety.  | 

There  has  been  one  remarkable  change  in  the  missionary  out-  | 
look.  Up  to  recent  times  we  were  always  told  that  the  common  i 
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people  were  ready  to  welcome  Christianity  and  (what  is  more)  the 
Christian  missionary,  but  that  the  Government  and  literati  were 
hostile.  Now  we  find  the  Government  and  officials  almost  osten¬ 
tatiously  friendly,  while  at  the  same  time  the  signs  of  anti- 
Christian  feeling  are  increasingly  apparent.  The  truth  is  that  in 
a  country  like  China,  with  a  truly  democratic  basis  of  society,  no 
actual  artificial  line  can  be  drawn  betw’een  the  classes,  but, 
whereas  the  Manchu  rulers  and  the  officials  dependent  on  them 
have  become  convinced  that  China’s  needs  and  capacities  will  not 
permit  her  the  luxury  of  murdering  foreigners,  the  mass  of  the 
people  are  too  ignorant  to  appreciate  the  situation.  They  are, 
moreover,  moved  by  a  new  spirit,  and  it  becomes  increasingly 
doubtful  whether  the  Chinese  Government  can  long  exercise  that 
control  over  them  which  it  has  so  long  possessed  despite  frequent 
rebellions. 

What  are  the  prospects  of  Christianity  in  China?  To  answer 
that  we  must  ask  another  question.  What  has  Christianity  to 
offer  to  China?  We  offer  her  a  S5^stem  of  ethics,  which,  as  has 
been  said  already,  is  in  some  respects  inferior  to  her  own.  Our 
moral  system  is  founded  on  individualism,  hers  on  the  family  life. 
Christianity  bids  a  man  leave  father  and  mother  and  cleave  to  his 
wife,  it  preaches  war  even  in  the  family,  and  its  Founder  said, 
‘T  came,  not  to  bring  peace  but  a  swnrd.”  These  are  hard 
sayings  for  China,  and  it  will  be  long  ere  she  can  accomplish 
so  entire  a  change  of  moral  vision  as  to  perceive  their  true 
meaning.  She  is  able  now  to  gauge  how  far  the  abstract  principles 
of  Christianity  have  been  abandoned  in  building  up  those  ethics, 
and  she  can  see,  for  instance  in  France,  how  far  the  Christian 
people  are  from  recognising  the  Influence  with  which  we  desire 
to  supplant  Confucius,  Lao-tsz,  Buddha  or  Mohammed.  The 
Chinese  are  too  subtle  a  people  to  be  drawn  away  from  the  worship 
of  one  set  of  words  to  another,  without  being  convinced  that  the 
new  form  has  a  more  vital  force  than  the  old.  To  them,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  Christian  doctrine  must  seem  mostly  a  form  of  words, 
since  its  very  propagation  among  them  is  founded  on  what  they 
consider  untruth.  “Christianity,”  they  say,  “was  permitted 
to  be  preached  because  it  taught  virtue  ;  we  find  it  teaches  a  great 
many  other  things  which  are  not  virtue,  such  as  defying  the  law  of 

ithe  land,  and  it  is  in  fact  a  political  and  not  a  religious  propa¬ 
ganda.”  Readers  of  this  article  will  make  allowance  for  the 
?  Chinese  point  of  view. 

But  again,  w^hat  has  Christianity  to  offer  to  China?  The 
;  spiritual  consolations  and  upliftings  of  our  religion  do  not  have  the 
same  appeal  to  a  people  whose  fundamental  idea  of  virtue  is 
.  stoicism,  and  whose  mystical  side  has  been  fed  to  repletion.  In 
j  fact  when  we  remember  how  little  the  Chinaman  is  aware  of  his 
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own  need  of  religion  it  is  hard  to  formulate  in  words  any  exact 
spiritual  benefit  w'hich  we  can  promise  him  in  exchange  for  long 
cherished  customs  and  traditions.  To  borrow  an  expression,  the 
conviction  of  sin  and  the  longing  for  salvation  do  not  enter  into 
his  purview  of  life,  and  when  w’e  reflect  that  many  things  which 
we  call  sin  are  virtues  in  his  eyes  it  is  hard  to  see  how  we  are  to 
bring  these  things  home  to  him. 

But  Christian  civilisation  without  Christian  doctrine  has  much 
to  offer  China,  and  the  benefits  of  advanced  humanitarianism,  of 
applied  science,  and  of  personal  devotion  to  an  ideal  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  bear  good  fruit  after  a  long  period  in  which  their  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  hated  foreigner  and  his  w’ays  was  their  great  obstacle. 
The  opening,  under  official  patronage,  of  a  medical  college  at 
Peking,  promoted  by  missionaries,  but  entirely  secular  in  charac¬ 
ter,  is  one  of  the  signs  of  a  new’  order  of  things.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  surgical  work  has  been  hindered  hitherto  by 
the  Chinese  hatred  of  mutilation,  w’hich  rendered  operations  in 
hospitals  the  subject  of  frightful  misrepresentations.  This  most 
Christian  form  of  teaching — the  alleviation  of  human  suffering 
—has  had  to  fight  its  way  through  many  obstacles,  and  has  illus¬ 
trated  well  the  wide  gulf  w’hich  separates  the  Eastern  and 
Westerh  modes  of  thought. 

It  is  notorious  that  a  new  era  has  begun  in  China,  and  that 
the  “New  Learning”  is  no  longer  to  be  despised  but  has 
become  the  fashion.  Moreover,  the  insecurity  of  the  Manchu 
dynasty  in  the  midst  of  these  new  conditions  has  driven  the 
Court  and  officials  into  an  attitude  of  great  complaisance  to  foreign 
Pow’ers.  Is  this  the  beginning  of  a  fresh  era  in  the  history  of 
Christianity?  Despite  everything — the  Chinese  attitude,  the 
false  position  created  by  the  extra-territorial  rights  of  missionaries, 
the  transparent  political  designs  of  those  who  protect  Christianity 
— despite  all  these  and  many  other  handicaps,  are  we  yet  to  see 
Christianity  as  a  practical  and  efficient  force  in  the  re-birth 
of  the  Chinese  people? 

Naturally  we  turn  to  Japan  at  this  point,  as  China  has  done. 
We  see,  as  China  sees,  that  Japan  has  taken  Christian  civilisa¬ 
tion  and  left  its  religion — that  is  to  say,  the  husk  without  the 
kernel.  And  Japan  has  been  extraordinarily  successful.  The 
period  of  her  renascence  has  coincided  w  ith  a  greatly  increased 
missionary  activity  in  the  East,  and  might  have  been  reasonably 
expected  to  show’  a  proportionate  increase  of  Christian  converts. 
We  know  that  the  opposite  has  been  the  case — that  the 
last  decade  has  seen  the  worst  Christian  persecution  on  record 
in  China,  and  that  even  the  optimistic  Americans,  who  are  the 
principal  workers  in  the  Japanese  missionary  field,  acknowledge 
somewhat  barren  records.  Japanese  influence  in  China  is,  in 
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fact,  solidly  anti-Christian,  not  in  the  sense  of  stirring  up  anti- 
Christian  riots,  but  in  stimulating  the  national  and  racial  pride 
which,  unfortunately,  have  been  most  sorely  wounded  by  the 
{X)litico-religious  European  propagandists.  There  is  actually  a 
pan-Buddhist  revival,  artificially  stimulated  by  Japan,  w'hich 
makes  its  appeal  to  racial  rather  than  religious  feeling.  More¬ 
over,  the  success  of  the  Japanese  in  adapting,  rather  than 
adopting.  Western  civilisation  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
remark  in  China,  and  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  that  to  be  as 
efficient  as  the  barbarian  it  is  not  necessary  to  accept  his  religion. 

Between  religious  disputes  among  the  missionary  bodies,  which 
from  time  immemorial  have  disagreed  as  to  the  best  method  of 
presenting  Christ’s  teaching  to  the  Chinese,  and  between  the 
political  rivalries  of  the  Christian  European  Powers,  it  is  evident 
that  China  must  find  it  hard  to  accept  the  religion  of  peace  on 
earth  as  anything  more  than  a  convenient  pretext  for  foreign 
aggression.  Were  she  inclined  to  do  so,  her  experience  of  the 
last  half  century  would  disillusion  her.  Her  own  faults  of  mis- 
government  and  vacillation  are  largely  to  blame  for  the  state 
of  affairs,  but  nothing  can  alter  the  main  fact  that  by  placing 
Christianity  on  a  different  footing  to  other  foreign  religions 
Europe  has  enormously  increased  the  difficulties  of  the  position. 
In  the  words  of  the  late  author  of  “The  Englishman  in 
China,’’  perhaps  the  acutest  observer  of  the  relations  between 
East  and  West  who  has  written  in  the  English  language  : 

When  all  suspicion  as  to  (the  Christian  missionary’s)  motives  shall 
have  been  removed ;  when  he  shall  have  learned  to  live  on  amicable  terms 
with  his  Chinese  neighbours,  and  they  to  regard  him  not  as  a  danger 
but  as  a  reasonable  friend;  when  there  shall  be  no  more  local  sources 
of  irritation ;  when,  in  short,  the  missionary  shall  be  treated  on  his 
proper  merits — what,  tlien,  will  bo  his  position  towards  the  Chinese? 
Will  it  not  still  be  that  of  a  destroyer  of  their  traditions,  their  morality, 
their  philosophy — in  a  word,  of  that  on  which  they  build  up  their 
national  and  individual  pride  and  of  all  that  now  sustains  them  in  an 
orderly  and  virtuous  life. 

These  words  represent  very  accurately  the  attitude  of  many 
earnest  and  thinking  men  towards  Christianity  in  China,  but  the 
troubling  of  the  waters  which  has  taken  place  since  they 
were  written  has  modified  some  of  the  conditions.  Chinese  philo¬ 
sophy  and  morality  are  breaking  down  of  themselves  before  the 
impact  of  materialism,  and,  dark  as  the  outlook  has  been  and  still 
is  for  the  spread  of  the  dogmas  of  Christianity ,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  efforts  of  Christian  men  to  raise  the  Chinese 
standard  at  just  those  points  where  it  is  lowest — in  humanitarian- 
ism,  respect  for  women,  and  other  respects — will  eventually  win 
for  the  religion  which  prompted  them  a  recognition  wffiich  no 
propagandism  could  attain.  ARCHiB.AiiD  K.  Colqdhoun. 


THE  LIBRARY  OF  PETRARCH. 

Fr.\ncesco  Petrarca,  who  was  born  at  Arezzo  on  July  -lOth, 
1304,  is  almost  exclusively  regarded  in  England  to-day  as  the 
poet  of  chivalric  love,  the  supreme  fashioner,  though  not  the  in¬ 
ventor,  of  the  sonnet.  In  reality,  however,  this  constitutes  but 
a  small  part  of  his  services  to  literature — the  part,  moreover,  of 
which  he  thought  so  little  himself  as  to  describe  his  Canzoniere 
as  “trifles,”  “frivolous  and  empty  little  songs.”  In  this  per¬ 
sonal  attitude  there  was,  doubtless,  some  affectation — an  assumed 
contempt,  which  he  thought  necessary  to  the  gravity  of  his  Latin 
correspondence ;  for  he  was  well  aware  how  largely  these  poems 
had  contributed  to  his  fame,  and  he  often  rejoices  that  they  had 
conferred  on  his  Laura  an  earthly  immortality.  But  there 
is  no  reason  to  question  his  sincerity  in  setting  little  value  on  such 
fame  for  himself ;  and  he  would  have  been  greatly  astonished  if 
he  could  have  seen  that  for  nearly  six  hundred  years  he  was  to 
owe  his  chief  renown  not  to  his  serious  Latin  works,  but  to  the 
idle  verses  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  in  the  constant  polishing  of 
which  he  amused  his  leisure.  The  last  half  century,  however, 
has  produced  in  Italy,  France  and  Germany  a  group  of  scholars 
— unrepresented  among  ourselves  save,  perhaps,  by  Symonds— 
who  have  systematically  studied  the  forgotten  Latin  works  and 
have  claimed  for  Petrarch  a  fresh  title  to  fame.  This  does  not 
rest,  of  course,  on  the  intrinsic  merit  of  these  works,  but  on  the 
new  spirit  in  which  he  studied  Latin  literature,  and  on  his  sur¬ 
prisingly  modern  attitude  to  the  world  at  large.  As  one  of  these 
scholars  has  justly  said,  “His  name  wmuld  shine  with  no  less 
lustre,  if  he  had  not  written  a  line  in  the  Italian  tongue.”^ 
There  are  critics  among  ourselves  who  would  say  that  such  an 
estimate  is  too  enthusiastic.  Professor  Saintsbury,  for  example, 
would  have  the  literary  historian  keep  “as  a  sign  upon  his  hand 
and  as  frontlets  between  his  eyes  ”  that  great  movements  of  the 
human  mind,  like  the  Renaissance,  never  originate  with  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  but  “  come  no  man  knows  whence.”  There  is  truth,  of 
course,  in  this  view,  as  there  would  be  in  the  statement  that 
Austerlitz  w^as  not  won  by  Napoleon,  nor  Waterloo  by  Wellington, 
but  each  battle  by  the  armies  which  they  respectively  com¬ 
manded.  But  in  the  movements  of  intellect,  as  in  the  movements 
of  troops,  there  is  need  of  a  master-mind,  which,  by  the  force  of 
genius,  as  well  as  by  the  favourable  circumstances  of  its  position, 

(1)  G.  Voigt,  Die.  Wiederbelehung  des  classischen  Alterthums,  vol.  i.,  p.  23. 
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is  able  to  give  the  right  impulse  at  the  right  moment.  Surely 
then  Petrarch  would  deserve  as  much  credit  for  his  whole  attitude 
towards  ancient  literature  as  Professor  Saintsbury  freely  accords 
to  Dante  for  his  prescient  support  of  the  vernacular.  During 
the  recent  sexcentenary  celebration  in  Italy  Signor  Guido 
Mazzoni  delivered  a  brilliant  lecture,  which  did  full  justice  to  this 
aspect  of  the  poet’s  work ;  and  in  November,  1904,  there  was  a 
festal  commemoration  at  the  Sorbonne,  presided  over  by  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  at  which  the  claim  was  made  for 
France  that  she  had  contributed  to  Petrarch’s  education  and  shel¬ 
tered  him  in  his  exile. 

No  living  man,  however,  has  done  more  to  illustrate  the  extent 
of  Petrarch’s  classical  scholarship  than  jM.  Pierre  de  Nolhac,  of 
the  Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes,  Paris.  In  his  learned  w’ork, 
Petrarque  et  L’ Humanisme ,  he  has  attempted  no  less  a  feat  than 
the  reconstruction  of  the  classical  part  of  Petrarch’s  library ;  and 
in  a  short  Latin  treatise,^  published  almost  simultaneously,  he 
has  done  the  same  for  the  ecclesiastical  and  medieval  portion. 
His  skill  in  palaeography,  and  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
beautiful  handwriting  of  Petrarch,  has  enabled  him  to  identify 
with  certainty  no  fewer  than  thirty-six  MSS.,  still  existing  in 
Continental  libraries,  as  having  belonged  to  the  poet;  for  the 
latter  had  the  inveterate  habit — a  fortunate  one  for  posterity  only 
in  the  case  of  a  man  of  genius — of  making  annotations  on  the 
margin  of  his  books.  There  are  three  or  four  other  MSS.  at 
Paris,  w'hich  probably  belonged  to  the  collection,  but  which  lack 
the  certainty  furnished  by  this  supreme  test. 

The  first  point  of  interest  suggested  by  M.  de  Nolhac’s  work 
is  that  it  involves  a  complete  reversion  of  the  view  hitherto 
accepted  as  to  the  fate  of  the  poet’s  books.  It  w^as  long  sup¬ 
posed  that,  having  bequeathed  them  to  the  Eepublic  of  Venice 
as  the  nucleus  of  a  public  library,  he  left  them  in  that  city,  where 
they  w’ere  stow’ed  away  in  the  w^est  front  of  St.  Mark’s,  and  lay 
untouched  for  260  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  a  mere  remnant 
(amounting  to  seventeen)  was  discovered  in  a  hopeless  state  of 
decay.  The  circumstance  was  naturally  considered  a  blot  on 
the  fair  fame  of  Venice ;  and  it  is  curious  that  she  should  have 
remained  under  the  unfounded  stigma  for  exactly  the  time  of  the 
supposed  neglect.  A  few  scholars  indeed,  as  Morelli  and  Baldelli, 
were  inclined  to  doubt ;  and  there  were  circumstances  to  confirm 
their  suspicions,  as  the  preservation  of  Petrarch’s  Virgil  in  the 
Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan ;  but  the  old  story  prevailed,  and  is 
still  repeated  in  England  to  this  day.  Macaulay  writes  in  his 
journal  of  1856  on  his  visit  to  Venice,  “  I  was  more  indignant 

(1)  De  Patrum  et  Medii  Aevi  Scriptorum  codicibus  in  Bibliotheca  Petrarcoe, 
Pans,  1892. 
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than  I  choose  to  show  .  .  .  that  Petrarch’s  legacy  of  books  had  i 
been  suffered  to  perish.”  In  her  Makers  of  Venice,  Mrs.  [ 
Oliphant  tells  us  that  ‘‘  one  of  the  best  known  of  all  facts  in  the  I 
history  of  literature  is  that  the  poet  left  his  library  to  the  I 
Eepublic,  and  the  unworthy  manner  in  which  that  precious  I 
bequest  was  received.”  Even  in  so  recent  and  so  excellent  a  I 
work  as  Putnam’s  Books  and  their  Makers  in  the  Middle  Ages  I 
(1896)  we  find  the  assertion  that  ‘‘the  books  were  neglected  (at 
Venice)  and  for  some  time  disappeared  altogether,  and  it  was  1 
only  in  1635  that  a  portion  of  them  w’ere  recovered.”  On  a 
later  page  of  the  same  volume  appears  the  inconsistent  statement,  I 
which  has  even  less  foundation,  that  some  of  Petrarch’s  MSS.  1 
‘‘  went  to  Boccaccio,  while  the  rest  were,  at  his  death,  given  to  I 
the  city  of  Florence.”  I 

What  then  are  the  established  facts  with  regard  to  the  dis-  I 
position  of  the  poet’s  library  and  its  ultimate  fate?  In  the  late  I 
summer  of  1362,  having  been  driven  from  Milan  to  Padua  by  I 

the  plague,  which  pursued  him  thither — prevented,  too,  by  war  I 

and  the  insecurity  of  the  roads  from  journeying  either  to  France  I 

or  Germany — he  conceived  the  idea  of  making  his  home  in  I 

Venice,  the  position  of  which  rendered  it  less  exposed  both  to  I 

war  and  plague.  He  possessed  a  friend  in  Benintendi,  the  I 

Chancellor  of  the  Eepublic  ;  and  it  was  agreed  between  them  that  I 

Petrarch  should  offer  his  books  as  a  legacy  to  the  Church  of  St.  I 

]Mark,  if  the  Grand  Council  would  provide  him,  in  the  interval  I 

before  the  bequest  took  effect,  with  a  suitable  lodging  in  the  city.  I 

The  memorandum  in  which  this  proposal  was  made  is  still  pre-  I 

served  among  the  archives  of  Venice.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  1 

simple  offer  on  stipulated  terms;  and,  consequently,  some  have  I 
thought  that  the  scheme  never  w’ent  beyond  a  suggestion  of  I 
future  intentions.^  But  the  Grand  Council  accepted  the  offer  I 

with  duo  formality,  and  assigned  to  the  poet  as  a  residence  the  I 

Palazzo  di  Due  Torri — once  the  seat  of  the  family  of  Molina—  | 
on  the  Eiva  degli  Schiavoni.  The  house  still  stands  close  to  the  I 
Ponte  San  Sepolcro ;  but  it  has  been  much  altered,  and  the  two  I 

towers  have  disappeared.  Here  the  poet  resided — off  and  on,  for  I 

he  could  never  rest  many  months  in  the  same  place — between  I 
the  years  1362  and  1367  ;  and  it  probably  only  ceased  to  be  his  H 
headquarters  in  1369,  when  he  built  a  house  for  himself,  which  J 
still  remains  unaltered,  at  Arqua  in  the  Euganean  hills.  The 
reasons  for  his  leaving  Venice  are  rather  obscure.  It  is  generally  ; 
attributed  to  the  offence  given  him  by  four  young  freethinkers, 
known  as  Averroists,  who  decided  in  solemn  conclave  that  | 

(1)  Appendix  by  Niccolo  Anziani,  prefect  of  the  Laurentian  Library  at  j 
Florence,  in  II  Petrarca  e  i  Carraresi,  by  A.  Zardo.  Milan,  1887.  | 
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Petrarch  was  a  good  sort  of  man  in  the  main,  but  ignorant.  He 
took  this  boyish  vanity  so  seriously  as  to  write  a  sarcastic 
pamphlet  on  their  claim  to  judge  him ;  but  it  seems  absurd  to 
suppose  that  their  folly  was  the  means  of  driving  him  from 
Venice.  The  predisposing  causes  were  probably  the  state  of  his 
health,  which  needed  more  bracing  air,  and  his  attachment  to 
Francesco  da  Carrara,  the  lord  of  Padua,  who  w'as  constantly  em¬ 
broiling  himself  with  the  Eepublic.  His  friend  Benintendi  was 
dead;  and,  though  he  had  other  friends  in  Venice,  they  were 
probably  less  congenial  to  his  literary  tastes.  Some  have  thought 
that  his  compact  with  the  Grand  Council  came  to  an  end  with 
his  removal  from  the  city.  But  there  are  two  circumstances 
which  tell  against  the  suggestion.  He  was  employed  by  Carrara 
four  years  afterwards  as  ambassador  to  Venice  at  a  time  w’hen 
the  need  of  conciliating  the  Republic  was  of  the  first  importance 
to  that  prince,  and  therefore  we  may  assume  that  Petrarch  was 
still  a  persona  grata  wdth  the  nobles.  Still  more  significant  is 
the  fact  that  in  his  will,  dated  in  1370,  w'hich  contains  many 
minute  directions,  no  mention  is  made  of  books  except  a 
breviary,  which,  as  it  was  purchased  in  Venice,  he  may  have  con¬ 
sidered  as  excluded  from  the  bequest.  In  any  case,  the  omission 
is  strange  ;  but  it  does  not  mean  that  the  books  had  already  passed 
into  the  custody  of  the  Republic.  We  know  that  Petrarch  had 
them  with  him  at  Arqua ;  and  the  hypothesis  that  the  original 
legacy  only  applied  to  a  part  of  his  collection  is  quite  untenable. 
Most  probably  he  was  restrained  by  his  uncancelled  Venetian 
compact  from  otherwise  disposing  of  his  library;  but  Carrara, 
who  had  strong  literary  tastes,  and  in  1370  was  on  bad  terms 
with  Venice,  was  determined  that  the  compact  should  not  take 
effect,  and  therefore  the  silence  of  the  will,  which  had  to  be 
approved  by  that  prince,  was  the  result  of  a  compromise.  There 
is  no  sign  that  Venice  ever  expressly  claimed  her  inheritance ; 
but  this  is  sufficiently  explained  by  her  strained  relations  with 
Carrara,  wffio,  in  the  w'ar  of  Chiozza  soon  after  Petrarch’s  death, 
very  nearly  accomplished  her  ruin. 

What  then  really  happened  to  the  books  ?  Though  described  by 
their  owner  in  his  Venetian  memorandum  as  “  neither  very 
many  nor  very  valuable,”  ^  their  fate  was  a  matter  of  anxious 
solicitude  among  his  literary  friends,  principally  because  they 
included  poetical  works  of  his  own ,  as  the  Africa  in  Latin  and  the 
Triumphs  in  Italian,  which  had  never  seen  the  light.  We  learn 
from  a  letter  of  Boccaccio  to  the  poet’s  son-in-law,  in  November, 
1374,  that  all  kinds  of  rumours  were  prevalent ;  and  the  illustrious 

(1)  The  expression  seems  to  be  merely  comparative,  and  to  refer  implicitly  to 
the  far  larger  collection  of  which  he  hoped  they  would  be  the  nucleus. 
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novelist  of  Certaldo,  now  himself  on  the  verge  of  the  grave,  begs 
to  be  assured  that  no  hasty  decision  should  be  taken.  Primarily, 
no  doubt,  he  alludes  to  Petrarch’s  reported  desire  that  the  Africa 
should  be  committed  to  the  flames.  The  wishes  of  Boccaccio  were 
respected  as  regards  the  original  works ;  and  Carrara  appointed 
Petrarch’s  friend,  Lombardo  della  Seta,  as  a  kind  of  literary 
executor  with  a  commission  to  complete  the  lives  of  famous 
Romans  (De  Viris  Illustribus)  according  to  the  author’s  plan. 
Access  to  the  Africa  and  other  works  was  allowed  to  competent 
scholars  like  Salutati  and  Niccolo  Niccoli.  But  of  the  fate  of 
the  library  proper  we  have  no  strictly  contemporary  evidence. 
Sixty  years  later  however,  Poggio,  in  his  funeral  oration  on 
Niccoli,  states  that  it  was  sold  and  dispersed  among  various 
individuals.  On  such  a  point  Poggio  speaks  with  authority  from 
his  long  intercourse  with  Niccoli,  who  visited  Padua  and  must 
have  seen  the  books  before  their  dispersion.  The  history  of  the 
thirty-six  w^hich  still  remain  lends  a  strong  support  to  his  state¬ 
ment  ;  for  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  they  are  known 
to  have  been  widely  scattered  over  Italy.  The  Livij  was  at 
Sarzana,  the  home  of  the  Genoese  ducal  house  of  the  Pregosi; 
the  Apuleius  belonged  to  the  humanist  Pope  Nicholas  V. ;  the  fly¬ 
leaf  of  the  Horace  witnesses  to  the  various  hands  through  which 
it  passed ;  wdiile  others  can  be  traced  at  that  date  in  Florence, 
Milan,  Mantua  and  Padua.  One  only — a  MS.  of  sixty-nine  of 
the  poet’s  letters — was  in  Venice  ;  but  it  was  not  then,  as  at  pre¬ 
sent,  in  the  library  of  St.  Mark,  newly  founded  by  Cardinal 
Bessarion,  but  belonged  to  the  scholar  Francesco  Barbaro. 

The  greater  number,  however,  of  the  volumes  now  existing 
were  then  in  the  library  of  the  Visconti  at  Pavia ;  and  their 
presence  there  is  a  tolerably  certain  proof  that  they  had  been 
purchased  by  Carrara.  The  despernte  efforts  of  that  petty  prince 
to  bring  about  the  ruin  of  Venice,  though  they  came  very  near 
to  success,  resulted  at  last  in  his  own  downfall.  The  Republic 
concluded  an  alliance  with  the  despot  of  Milan,  Gian  Galeazzo 
Visconti;  and  in  1388  Padua  was  taken  by  the  Milanese,  and 
Carrara  brought  a  captive  to  Verona.  His  conqueror  was,  like 
himself,  a  patron  of  letters  and  literary  men;  and  thus  it  is 
natural,  as  indeed  is  proved  by  half-erased  inscriptions  in  the 
Pavia  MSS.,  that  Carrara’s  collection  of  books  formed  part  of 
the  spoil.  The  father  of  the  young  Visconti  had  been  a  w’arm 
friend  and  patron  of  Petrarch,  and  had  taught  his  son  in  his 
boyhood  to  regard  him  with  reverent  admiration.  Indeed,  there 
is  a  story  that  the  young  Gian,  when  bidden  by  his  father  at  a 
public  entertainment  to  pick  out  the  wisest  of  the  company,  at 
once  went  up  to  Petrarch.  There  w'as  a  certain  fitness,  too,  in 
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the  poet’s  books  finding  their  way  to  this  collection ;  for  during 
his  long  residence  in  Milan  he  had  seen  its  foundation,  and 
had  largely  assisted  the  Visconti  with  his  advice.  It  has  indeed 
been  suggested  that  this  fact  would  account  for  the  presence  of 
the  books ;  but  many  of  them  were  certainly  acquired  tow'ards 
the  close  of  his  life,  when  his  visits  to  the  Visconti  were  less  fre¬ 
quent ;  and  some,  we  may  be  sure,  were  too  valuable  for  him  to 
have  parted  from  them  at  any  price.  Among  the  latter  was  the 
translation  of  Homer  into  Latin  prose  by  Leontius  Pilatus, 
which  had  been  executed  at  the  expense  of  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio. 
Some  of  the  marginal  notes  in  the  Iliad  volume  are  written 
with  such  a  trembling  hand  that,  in  M.  de  Nolhac’s  opinion,  they 
[  were  the  work  of  the  last  months  of  the  poet’s  life.  This  volume, 
and  others  which  have  disappeared — as  the  Homer  and  Plato  in 
Greek  ^ — were  reverently  studied  at  Pavia  by  Italian  humanists 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  who  were  well  aware  of  their  Petrarchan 
origin. 

A  few  words  must  be  said  as  to  the  subsequent  history  of  these 
Pavia  volumes.  When  Ludovico  Sforza  (II  Moro),  the  last  duke 
of  Milan,  was  taken  captive  by  Louis  XII.  in  1500,  they  again 
became  the  spoil  of  a  conqueror,  and  were  installed  first  in  the 
royal  library  at  Blois,  afterwards  at  Pontainebleau,  and  finally 
in  the  National  Library  at  Paris.  In  a  foreign  country,  much  less 
advanced  in  humanistic  studies,  they  were  for  a  time  unnoticed. 
But  the  royal  librarian,  who  superintended  their  removal  to 
Fontainebleau  in  1544,  was  Mellin  de  St.  Gelais — himself  a  poet 
and  the  introducer  of  the  sonnet  into  France — who  had  spent 
some  time  in  his  youth  at  the  Italian  universities.  He  observed 
the  name  of  Petrarch  upon  the  flyleaves  of  some  of  the  MSS., 
and  introduced  notes  of  his  own  attributing  others  to  Petrarch, 
sometimes  without  sufficient  warrant.  A  century  later,  under 
Louis  XIV. ,  many  of  the  volumes  were  rebound ;  and  it  is  to  be 
'  feared  that  some  of  Petrarch’s  personal  notes,  which  are  often  of 
^  great  value  for  the  chronology  of  his  life,  have  perished  in  con- 

;  sequence.  In  this  connection  w^e  may  note  that  a  catalogue  of 

;  the  Pavia  Library  is  in  existence,  made  for  the  last  Visconti  Duke 
in  1426,  in  which  the  MSS.  now  recognised  as  Petrarch’s  can  be 
plainly  identified;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  bindings  of 
that  date,  which  are  minutely  described,  were  made  for  the  poet 
himself.  M.  de  Nolhac  gives  a  list  of  twenty-two — all  but  one  in 
wooden  bindings  covered  with  velvet  of  various  colours,  nine  in 
red,  seven  in  green,  the  others  white  or  black;  and  the  best,  as 
the  translations  of  Homer,  were  garnished  with  brass  nails.  These 

(1)  Petrarch  had  received  a  few  lessons  in  Greek,  but  had  not  learnt  enough 
to  read  these  volumes,  which  he  regarded,  nevertheless,  as  his  greatest  treasures. 
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original  bindings  are  still  to  be  seen  in  some  of  the  Paris  volumes ; 
and  two  of  them  contain  legal  documents  of  the  Avignon  Curia 
early  in  the  fourteenth  century  fastened  to  the  wooden  covers. 

One  at  least  of  the  Petrarch  MSS.  in  the  ducal  library  at 
Pavia  escaped  the  plundering  hands  of  Louis  XII.,  having  been 
rescued  by  a  citizen,  one  Antonio  di  Pirro,  who  knew  its  value. 
This  was  the  most  precious  of  them  all — the  famous  Virgil  of 
the  Ambrosian  Library — which  is  adorned  with  a  painting  by 
Petrarch’s  friend  Simone  Memmi,  and  contains  the  private 
memoranda  about  the  death  of  Laura  and  other  friends.  In  the 
course  of  the  long  and  profitless  controversy  about  Laura’s 
identity — indeed  her  very  existence  as  an  actual  person — the  au¬ 
thenticity  of  this  relic  was  fiercely  assailed ;  but  it  has  now  been 
established  beyond  question.  Tradition  states  that  it  passed  after 
Petrarch’s  death,  either  by  gift  or  purchase,  to  his  friend  and 
physician,  Dondi  dell’  Orologio ;  and  Dondi’s  nephew,  who  in¬ 
herited  it,  probably  sold  it  to  Carrara,  for  it  appears  very  early 
in  the  library  of  Pavia.  In  the  sixteenth  century  it  passed 
through  various  hands,  until  it  was  bought  in  1600  by  Cardinal 
F.  Borromeo  for  the  Ambrosian  Library,  then  in  course  of 
formation.  It  was  carried  off  to  Paris  by  Napoleon  in  1796,  but 
returned  to  Milan  in  1815,  immediately  after  his  fall.  It  was 
one  of  Petrarch’s  earliest  and  most  cherished  possessions,  as 
appears  from  a  Latin  note  in  his  own  hand  : — “This  book  was 
stolen  from  me  on  November  1st,  1326,  and  restored  on  April  18th, 
1338,  at  Avignon.’’  After  its  recovery  and  adornment  by  his 
friend  Memmi,  who  visited  Avignon  in  1339,  Petrarch  set  such 
store  by  it  that  he  took  it  with  him  on  all  his  many  journeys,  in 
spite  of  its  considerable  w’eight,  as  his  own  memoranda  prove. 
It  contains  an  immense  mass  of  notes  in  his  neat  but  exceedingly 
minute  writing,  and  the  work  must  have  occupied  him  years,  for 
there  are  examples  of  the  writing  in  all  its  stages.  Many  of  these 
notes  contain  illustrative  passages  from  other  authors,  and  M.  de 
Nolhac  has  compiled  a  list  of  forty-three  classical  and  patristic 
writers,  who  are  either  cited  or  mentioned  in  this  running  com¬ 
mentary.  I  should  like  to  acknowledge  here  the  courtesy  of  the 
venerable  librarian,  who  allowed  me,  although  a  complete 
stranger,  to  inspect  the  famous  volume  at  the  time  of  the  Milanese 
riots  in  1898. 

There  are  three  of  Petrarch’s  books  at  Paris,  which  apparently 
did  not  belong  to  the  Pavia  collection.  These  are  the  Livy,  the 
Natural  History  of  Pliny — w'hich  in  the  fourteenth  century  was 
extremely  rare — and  the  Antiquities  of  Josephus.  The  Livy  is 
a  most  interesting  volume,  richly  illuminated.  It  belongs  to  the 
early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  but  was  not  executed  for 
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the  poet  himself.  He  has  written  on  the  last  leaf  : — “Bought 
at  Avignon  in  1351,  yet  in  my  possession  long  before.’’  This 
curious  entry,  combined  with  a  Latin  letter  on  the  cover  of  the 
MS.  in  a  different  hand,  evidently  addressed  to  a  person  who 
was  borrowing  it,  has  suggested  to  M.  de  Nolhac  a  very  pretty 
conjecture.  We  know  that  among  Petrarch’s  early  friends  at 
Avignon  w’as  one  Raimondo  Soranzo,  a  Venetian  lawyer  of  repute, 
who  was  a  devoted  student  of  Livy,  and  Petrarch  himself,  in  one 
of  his  latest  letters,  expressed  a  grateful  recollection  of  Soranzo’s 
extreme  kindness  both  in  lending  and  giving  him  books.  This 
Livy  MS.  contains  on  the  cover  some  incorrect  notes  on  Italian 
geography  (with  interlinear  annotations  by  Petrarch)  in  the  same 
hand  as  the  Latin  letter,  and  the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that 
these  are  the  notes  of  Soranzo,  and  that  the  MS.  w^as  his  copy, 
which  he  had  lent  to  the  poet.  Its  subsequent  history — which 
applies  with  less  certainty  to  the  Pliny  and  the  Josephus — has 
been  fairly  well  established.  It  belonged  in  the  early  fifteenth 
century  to  a  historic  personage,  who  w’as  a  great  friend  of  letters, 
Tommaso  di  Campo  Fregoso,  Doge  of  Genoa,  and  it  figures  in 
1425  in  the  catalogue  of  his  library  at  Sarzana.  The  scholar 
Decembrio,  who  was  secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Milan,  had  seen 
the  volume  at  Sarzana ,  and  warmly  eulogised  it  to  his  master ; 
and  Visconti,  w^ho  hoped  to  raise  a  revolution  in  Genoa  against 
Fregoso,  sent  orders  to  his  secretary  to  keep  an  eye  on  the 
Livy,  if  anything  should  “happen.’’  The  plot  failed,  however, 
and  Fregoso  bequeathed  the  volume  to  his  son,  who  seems  to 
have  presented  it  to  Alfonso  I.  King  of  Naples.  From  Naples 
it  passed  to  France,  w'hen  Frederic,  the  last  Aragonese  king, 
took  refuge  there  in  1501,  and  eventually  found  its  way  to  its 
old  companions  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris. 

Besides  the  twenty-five  MSS.  at  Paris  and  the  two  at  Venice 
and  Milan  already  mentioned,  nine  other  existing  MSS.  are 
known  to  have  belonged  to  Petrarch,  of  which  six  are  in  the 
Vatican  and  the  others  at  Padua,  Florence,  and  Troyes.  The 
Troyes  MS.  is  of  special  interest,  because  it  contains  various  works 
of  Cicero,  of  whom  Petrarch  was  as  keen  a  student  as  he  was 
of  Virgil.  It  belonged  to  the  younger  of  the  brothers  Pithou, 
French  scholars  of  some  note  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  was 
probably  brought  from  Italy  by  Pierre,  the  elder,  who  was  aw^are 
that  it  had  belonged  to  Petrarch.  Its  previous  history  is  un¬ 
known,  except  for  the  name  of  a  former  owner,  Piero  Malvezzi, 
’  of  Mantua — probably  early  in  the  fifteenth  century — inscribed  on 
1  the  cover.  It  contains  six  of  the  speeches  and  eleven  of  philo¬ 
sophical  works — two  of  the  latter,  as  Petrarch  subsequently  dis- 
;  covered,  under  the  wrong  titles — appended  strangely  to  a  com- 
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mentary  of  St.  Jerome  on  Job.  Many  of  Cicero’s  works,  which 
w'ere  well  known  to  Petrarch — as  the  De  Finihus,  and  the  Pro 
Archia  discovered  by  him  at  Liege  in  his  youth — are  not  included. 
Among  the  six  Vatican  MSS.  are  two  supreme  treasures— a  copy 
of  the  Divina  Commedia,  probably  the  very  same  w’hich  Boccaccio 
wrote  himself  and  presented  to  Petrarch  in  1359,  and  one  of  the 
Canzoniere,  made  under  the  poet’s  own  eye  by  a  copyist  whom 
he  had  personally  trained,  Giovanni  of  Ravenna,  afterwards 
famous  as  a  humanist  and  scholar.  The  history  of  these  two 
remarkable  volumes — unique  mementoes  of  the  great  literary 
triumvirate  of  the  fourteenth  century — has  been  carefully  in¬ 
vestigated.  The  Dante  was  purchased  about  1480  by  Bennardo 
Bembo,  and  his  son,  the  famous  Cardinal,  secured  also  the  Can¬ 
zoniere,  which  had  remained  at  Padua  since  the  dispersal  of  the 
library,  and  used  it  for  his  Aldine  edition  of  1501.  The  volumes 
were  bought  from  his  heirs  by  the  bibliophile  Palvio  Orsini,  and 
passed  at  his  death  in  1600  to  the  library  of  the  Vatican.  In  the 
University  Library  at  Padua  is  Petrarch’s  copy  of  St.  Augustine’s 
De  Civitate  Dei,  which  was  one  of  his  earliest  possessions,  for 
he  notes  at  the  beginning  : — “I  bought  this  book  in  Pebruary, 
1325,  at  Avignon,  from  the  executors  of  the  Cantor  Cinthius,  of 
Tours,  for  seventeen  florins.”  P'inally,  in  the  Laurentian  Library 
at  Florence,  is  a  MS.  of  Horace  of  the  tenth  century,  with  a 
note  in  Petrarch’s  hand  that  he  purchased  it  at  Genoa  on 
November  28th,  1347,  when  he  was  on  his  fruitless  journey  to 
join  Rienzi.  At  the  back  of  the  leaf  is  a  very  interesting  direc¬ 
tion,  also  in  his  hand  : — ”  Liber  Francisci  Petrarce  laureati,  qui 
post  obitum  ejus  remaneat  penes  heredem  suutn”  The  heir 
indicated  was,  of  course,  his  son-in-law,  Francesco  da  Brossano, 
and  no  doubt  the  entry  means  that  it  was  not  to  be  included 
in  the  Venetian  bequest.  If  he  wrote  it  in  his  last  days  at  Arqua, 
of  w'hich  there  is  no  positive  proof,  it  would  imply  that  his  in¬ 
tentions  about  the  rest  of  his  books  remained  unchanged  to  the 
end. 

The  Florentine  Library  claimed  to  possess  several  other  MSS. 
that  had  belonged  to  Petrarch,  principally  of  the  works  of  Cicero, 
but  M.  de  Nolhac,  after  a  careful  examination,  has  satisfied  him¬ 
self  that  only  the  Horace  is  genuine.  Politian  thought  that  he 
recognised  the  poet’s  writing  in  a  copy  of  Cicero’s  Ad  Familiar es 
preserved  at  the  convent  of  San  Marco.  Recent  German  scholar¬ 
ship  has  proved,  however,  that  this  collection  was  quite  unknown 
to  Petrarch,  and  that  the  “find”  at  Verona,  which  he  records 
with  such  delight  in  his  letter  to  the  dead  orator,  was  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  letters  to  Atticus.  M.  de  Nolhac  has  also  exploded, 
by  a  personal  inspection,  the  legend  of  the  neglected  bequest, 
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“ruined  by  damp  and  half  turned  to  stone”  in  St.  Mark’s  at 
Venice.  The  supposed  discovery  was  made  in  1631  by  Tom- 
masini  and  Capello  in  a  chamber  in  the  west  front,  which  has 
since  been  called  Petrarch’s  closet.  Of  the  seventeen  MSS. 
catalogued  by  Tommasini,  several  are  proved  to  be  of  later  date 
than  Petrarch  ;  there  are  hardly  any  classical  works  among  them  ; 
and  they  show  no  trace  whatever  of  the  poet’s  handwTiting. 
There  are,  both  in  public  and  private  libraries,  a  few  other  MSS. 
which  are  said  to  have  belonged  to  his  collection,  but  M.  de 
Nolhac  thinks  that  such  attribution,  even  when  it  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  sixteenth  century,  should  be  received  with  great 
distrust.  Seven  years  ago  there  was  a  sale  at  Sotheby’s  of  twenty- 
four  MSS.,  which  have  been  confidently  said  to  have  belonged 
to  Petrarch.  The  collection  originally  came  from  the  Carthusian 
monastery  of  Garegnano,  a  village  outside  Milan,  where  the  poet 
passed  the  summer  of  1357.  But  although  he  may  have  had  some 
of  them  in  his  hands,  the  volumes  contain  not  a  scrap  of  his 
writing ;  they  are  all  of  the  class  generally  found  in  convents  ;  and 
his  favourite  classical  authors  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 

Some  people  have  gone  so  far  as  to  doubt  whether  Petrarch 
ever  possessed  a  library  in  the  modern  sense.  It  has  been  sug- 
I  gested  that  his  constant  change  of  residence  wmuld  have  made 
such  ail  encumbrance  impossible.  Tommasini  met  the  difficult' 
by  supposing  that  he  had  several  libraries — at  Vaucluse,  Parma, 
Milan,  and  Arqua — besides  the  volumes  w'hich  he  bequeathed  to 
Venice.  Hardly  ever,  indeed,  has  there  been  a  scholar  so  devoted 
to  ancient  literature  who  changed  his  residence  with  such  fre¬ 
quency  ;  and  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  carrying  the  heavy 
chests,  in  which  they  were  stowed,  on  the  back  of  pack-horses, 
meets  us  more  than  once  in  his  letters.  His  collection,  more¬ 
over,  was  constantly  increasing,  and  we  know  that  he  left  some 
of  his  books  behind  him  when  he  went  from  Parma  to  Vaucluse 
in  1351,  and  from  Vaucluse  to  Milan  in  1353.  But  in  his  later 
years  at  Milan,  Venice  and  Arqua,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  he  had  all  his  books  around  him,  although  he  naturally 
took  only  a  few  on  his  shorter  journeys  in  northern  Italy.  He 
describes  himself  as  hardly  ever  spending  a  waking  hour  without 
a  book  before  him  or  a  pen  in  his  hand,  and  a  friend,  who  thought 
he  overworked  himself,  and  who  rigorously  locked  up  his  various 
chests  for  two  days,  only  succeeded  in  giving  him  a  violent  head¬ 
ache.  Though  not  a  dilettante,  he  was  fond  of  variety,  as  the 
number  of  works  that  he  left  unfinished  conclusively  proves,  and 
a  reader  of  this  type,  at  a  time  when  public  libraries  were  non¬ 
existent,  was  compelled  to  be  a  large  purchaser  of  books.  But 
in  the  fourteenth  century  such  readers  were  rarer  than  the  pro¬ 
ven.  LXXIX.  N.S.  I  C 
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verbial  black  swan.  M.  de  Xolhac  computes  that  Petrarch  must 
have  possessed  more  than  two  hundred  volumes — a  number  which 
sounds  small  to  us,  but  in  the  age  of  manuscripts  deserved  to 
be  called  a  library.  It  would  contain,  no  doubt,  many  duplicates, 
but  the  manuscripts  of  those  days  included  generally  several 
works  and  often  several  authors  in  one  volume.  Such  a  collec¬ 
tion  was  probably  without  example  at  the  time  as  the  possession 
of  an  individual  wdio  was  neither  king,  duke,  nor  bishop.  And 
Petrarch,  although  he  held  several  ecclesiastieal  benefices,  and 
was  a  welcome  guest  at  many  Courts,  was  a  man  of  slender 
fortune,  who  had  to  meet  the  expense  of  securing  and  maintaining 
scribes  to  copy  his  own  works. 

His  existing  MSS.,  wdiose  history  wo  have  endeavoured  to 
trace,  are  merely  the  debris  of  his  collection.  In  the  classical 
division  we  know  that  he  studied  Aulus  Gellius,  Catullus,  Juvenal, 
Lucan,  Macrobius,  Ovid,  Plautus,  Pomiaonius  Mela,  Propertius, 
Seneca,  Solinus,  Terence,  Valerius  ^laximus,  Varro  and  Vi¬ 
truvius,  and  not  one  of  the  works  of  these  authors  is  to  be  found 
among  the  MSS.  which  have  survived.  In  his  late  years 
I’etrarch  was  a  student  of  the  Latin  fathers,  especially  Lac- 
tantius,  St.  Ambrose,  and  St.  Jerome,  and  these,  too,  are  very 
sparsely  represented  in  the  portion  of  his  library  which  remains 
to  us.  It  is  less  surprising  not  to  find  in  it  the  works  of  the 
schoolmen ,  for  he  often  ridicules  the  ‘  ‘  chop-logic  ’  ’  so  prevalent 
at  the  universities,  which  was  due  to  the  scholastic  tradition. 
Yet  he  certainly  knew  something  of  the  works  of  Peter  Lombard, 
Aquinas  and  Bonaventura,  to  whieh  he  accords  a  faint  praise. 
After  all,  as  M.  de  Nolhac  shrewdly  remarks,  it  is  easier  to  praise 
them  than  to  read  them.  Among  the  Paris  MSS.  is  his  copy 
of  the  correspondence  of  Abelard  and  Heloise,  and  his  marginal 
annotations  testify  to  the  deep  interest  he  felt  in  reading  it. 
One  class  of  books  with  which  his  library  must  have  been  well 
stocked  is  the  works  of  the  Troubadours  and  of  the  Italian  poets 
before  Dante.  AI.  de  Nolhac  thinks  that  he  could  not  have  pos¬ 
sessed  an  anthology  of  Provencal  literature.  But  on  this  point 
the  most  reeent  criticism  is  against  him,  for  Signor  Scarano^  has 
recently  demonstrated  that  Petrarch’s  direct  imitations  of  the 
Troubadours  in  the  Canzoniere  are  so  flagrant  as  to  detract  some¬ 
what  from  his  originality.  A  copy  of  Arnaud  Daniel,  or  Cino 
da  Pistoia,  or  the  canzoni  of  Dante,  as  copiously  annotated  by 
Petrarch  as  his  Alilan  Virgil,  or  his  Troyes  Cicero,  would  be 
a  precious  possession ;  it  would  throw  much  light  on  his  poetic 
development  and  on  his  surprisingly  modern  idiom.  But  in  all 

(1)  Fonti  Provenzale  e  Italiane  della  Lirica  Petrarchesca,  by  Nicolo  Scarano,  in 
Studi  di  Filologia  Romanza  (ed.  Monad).  Vol.  viii.,  1901. 
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probability  these  annotations  were  reserved  for  his  serious  study 
of  the  great  masterpieces  of  antiquity.  Carducci,  the  Nestor  of 
Italy’s  living  poets,  has  shown  in  his  learned  commentary  on 
the  Canzoniere  how  largely  even  that  work  has  been  affected  by 
Petrarch’s  close  acquaintance  wdth  the  poets  of  Eome.  His  eru¬ 
dition  and  his  habits  of  criticism  were  alike  helpful  to  him  in 
the  attainment  of  his  marvellous  perfection  of  form  in  Italian 
poetry.  And  these  notes,  strange  to  say,  were  destined  to  assist 
in  the  development  of  an  invention ,  of  which  Petrarch  could  never 
have  dreamed.  At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  his  beautiful 
script  was  taken  as  a  model  for  the  italic  or  cursive  type  first  used 
by  Aldus.  It  is  interesting  to  think  that  the  weary  hours  which 
the  poet-scholar  spent  in  poring  over  incorrect  and  half-illegible 
manuscripts  and  enriching  them  from  the  stores  of  his  learning 
were  indirectly  to  benefit  students  by  helping  to  save  them  from 
the  same  miserable  drudgery. 

Edward  H.  R.  Tath.\m. 
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The  growth  of  Outer  London — in  so  far  as  it  means  that 
people  are  seeking  their  homes  as  remote  from  the  more  con¬ 
gested  parts  of  the  Metropolis  as  they  are  permitted  by  the  local 
facilities  of  daily  transport — is  a  circumstance  to  be  regarded  with 
favour.  Londoners  no  longer  huddle  together — of  choice — to  be 
near  their  work.  The  demand  is  for  purer  air  and  for  surround¬ 
ings  at  least  suggestive  of  actual,  or  recent,  proximity  to  trees 
and  fields.  Hygiene  and  the  faculty  approve.  Science  is 
flattered  that  her  laws  are  at  last  obtaining  popular  recognition. 
But  the  price  !  It  is,  to  the  north  and  west  of  London,  the  ruin 
of  Middlesex.  And  Essex  has  the  same  tale  to  tell  in  respect 
of  the  east  and  north-east ;  Kent  of  the  south-east ;  Surrey  of  the 
south  and  south-w^est.  The  counties,  which  touch  at  any  point 
the  Administrative  County  of  London,  are  exposed  to  the  same 
destructive  forces.  The  sweet  amenities  of  the  country-side  near 
London  are  either  gone  or  in  jeopardy.  Here  and  there  pleasant 
spots  survive,  and  will  survive,  like  the  gardens  of  the  Inns  of 
Court  and  the  parks  and  squares  of  London  proper,  but  the  fate 
of  picturesque  and  rural  Middlesex  is  decreed. 

The  London  of  this  generation  is  committing  the  same  blun¬ 
ders  as  the  London  of  an  earlier  day.  It  refuses  to  take  thought 
for  the  future.  When  we  see  pictures,  not  a  century  old,  of  boys 
bathing  in  the  brook  near  St.  Pancras  Church,  or  of  the  delightful 
fields  which  used  to  stretch  from  the  squares  of  Bloomsbury  to  the 
heights  of  Hampstead  and  Highgate,  we  deplore  the  lack  of  fore¬ 
sight  and  the  absence  of  intelligent  control  which  permitted  the 
growth  of  such  ugly  districts  as  Camden  Town  and  Kentish  Town. 
It  is  now  impossible  to  conjure  up  a  vision  of  Clerkenwell  Green 
without  its  present  squalor,  or  of  Islington  w^hen  it  earned  its  title 
of  “  merry,”  or  of  Dalston  as  a  place  of  country  lanes.  The 
appalling  East  of  London  and  the  equally  dreary  South  are  estab¬ 
lished  objects  to  which  we  have  grown  accustomed.  We  regard 
them  dully  as  long  past  remedy,  and  at  times  even  allow  our¬ 
selves  to  boast  of  London’s  vastness  and  ever  increasing  popula¬ 
tion.  Yet  what  justification  for  boasting  is  there  in  Shoreditch 
or  Old  Ford ;  in  Bermondsey  or  Lambeth ;  in  North  St.  Pancras 
or  Kensal  Green?  These  huge  districts,  neither  better  nor  worse 
than  their  neighbours,  are  deplorably  squalid.  And  to-day,  over 
an  ever  increasing  area  of  IMiddlesex,  new'  Lambethsand  Dalstons 
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and  Hoxtons  and  Clerkenwells  are  rising  in  the  ruined  fields,  all 
a  part  of  what  Cobbett  justly  called  the  Great  and  Monstrous  Wen 
of  London. 

This  expansion  of  London  during  the  last  hundred  years  has 
been  regulated  by  one  main  factor — the  improvement  of  the 
means  of  locomotion.  The  transformation  of  the  high  roads, 
due  to  Macadam’s  discovery  of  the  secret  of  a  good  road  surface, 
was  the  first  great  stimulating  cause ,  and  it  is  worth  while  noting 
how,  after  long  neglect,  the  highways  are  again  claiming  scien¬ 
tific  attention  in  the  interests  of  the  bicycle  and  the  motor-car. 
Then  came  the  steam-engine,  capable,  as  events  have  shown,  of 
continuous  development,  and  not  even  yet  having  attained  its 
perfect  growth.  And  now,  in  recent  years,  the  most  revolution¬ 
ary  of  all  locomotive  agencies  has  established  itself  among  us — 
electricity  in  its  manifold  adaptation  to  train  and  tram.  Half 
a  century  hence,  when  people  are  still  elated  and  depressed  in 
turns  at  the  growth  of  London,  they  will  see,  even  more  clearly 
than  we  do,  how  effectually  the  electric  tube,  the  electric  train, 
and  the  electric  tram  have  conspired  to  accomplish  the  ruin  of 
rural  Middlesex. 

The  railways — those  old  and  hardened  offenders — did  their 
worst  long  since.  But  the  extension  of  the  still  unopened  Charing 
Cross  and  Euston  Tube  Eailway  to  Hampstead  and  Edgware 
must  inevitably  transform  the  pleasant  country  through  which 
it  will  pass  above  ground.  Buried  deep  out  of  sight  below  Hamp¬ 
stead,  it  will  emerge  into  the  upper  air  at  North  End  and  cross 
to  Golders  Green ,  and  even  now ,  before  ever  a  rail  has  been  laid , 
a  new  suburb  is  being  staked  out  in  the  fields.  It  is  in  West 
Middlesex,  however,  that  railway  enterprise  has  been  most  active 
of  late,  notably  in  the  district  between  the  Metropolitan  line  from 
Willesden  to  Pinner  and  Northw-ood,  and  the  high-road  from 
London  to  Uxbridge.  The  Metropolitan  has  throwm  off  a  branch 
from  Harrow  to  Uxbridge,  passing  close  to  Euislip  and  Ickenham. 
The  new  District  Extension  to  Uxbridge  joins  the  Metropolitan 
between  Harrow  and  Euislip  after  a  few  miles’  run  from  Acton 
through  North  Ealing,  Park  Eoyal,  Alperton,  Sudbury  Hill,  and 
Boxeth.  The  new  main  line — already  open  for  goods  traffic — of 
the  Great  Central  Eailway  enters  Middlesex  from  Bucks  near 
Denham  Court,  skirts  Ickenham  and  the  foot  of  Sudbury  Hill, 
crosses  the  London  and  North  Western  near  Wembley  Station, 
and  joins  the  existing  line  at  Neasden  through  a  maze  of  sidings. 
The  Great  Western,  running  jointly  with  the  Great  Central  to 
near  Northolt,  strikes  off  for  Paddington  past  Greenford,  Perivale 
and  Park  Eoyal,  and  enters  the  old  main  line  on  the  edge  of 
Wormwood  Scrubbs.  This  new  network  of  railways  must 
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speedily  urbanise  a  region  which,  five  years  ago,  had  never  heard 
the  whistle  of  a  locomotive. 

However,  the  railways  are  innocent  of  mischief  compared  with 
the  electric  trams  which  have  conquered,  or  are  in  process  of  con¬ 
quering,  the  great  main  roads  of  Middlesex.  Their  utility,  of 
course,  is  beyond  question,  for  the  service  is  frequent,  rapid,  com¬ 
fortable,  cheap  and  sure.  They  have  done  more  than  many 
laborious  Acts  of  Parliament  towards  the  solution  of  the  housing 
problem  of  London.  Houses  spring  up  along  their  routes,  not  in 
small  groups  but  in  large  colonies.  It  is  not  a  question  of  isolated 
dwellings  here  and  there  which  mar  the  beauty  of  a  rural  parish, 
but  of  long  rows  of  streets,  new  villages,  new  boroughs  even. 
Private  estates  or  large  farms  become  converted  into  separate  resi¬ 
dential  districts.  What  for  centuries  has  been  a  rustic  hamlet 
is  suddenly  transformed  into  a  suburb  of  London.  Eoads  suffer 
and  are  henceforth  streets  ;  lanes  lose  their  trees  and  are  re-named 
avenues.  The  green  fields  are  greedily  swallowed  up  ;  the  timber 
too  often  is  felled  without  any  intelligent  effort  to  preserve  it. 
The  builder  with  his  litter  of  bricks  and  lime,  and  his  alluring 
question,  “  Why  pay  rent?  ”,  settles  down  upon  a  place  and  soon 
leaves  it  covered  either  with  blots  of  cheap  and  ugly  cottages, 
or  with  terraces  and  crescents  of  pretentious  little  villas,  or  with 
mansions  of  indifferent  flats,  or  with  red  parades  of  shops  below 
and  cramped  dwellings  above.  The  insistent  clang  of  the  electric 
tramcar’s  bell,  and  the  constant  sizzle  and  rattle  of  the  wires, 
sound  the  knell  of  rusticity  wherever  they  are  heard. 

It  is  astonishing  how  far  afield  these  trams  are  running  and 
how  swiftly  the  lines  are  spreading.  South- W^est  Middlesex  is 
already  fast  in  the  toils.  The  cars,  w’hich  issue  from  the  twin 
termini  at  Hammersmith  and  Shepherd’s  Bush,  are  supreme  on 
the  western  and  south-western  roads.  The  great  highway  to  the 
west  of  England,  from  Hyde  Park  Corner  through  Hammersmith 
to  Chiswick  and  Brentford,  is  as  thronged  with  electric  trams, 
w’estw’ard  of  the  Chiswick  and  Hammersmith  boundary,  as  ever  it 
was  with  coaches  and  chaises  a  century  ago.  Clear  of  the  danger¬ 
ously  narrow’  High  Street  of  Brentford’s  unlovely  town,  and  past 
the  boundary  w^all  of  Syon  Park,  the  Twickenham  trams  bear  away 
to  the  left  and  run  through  Isle  worth  to  Twickenham.  Here  a 
branch  breaks  off  to  Eichmond  Bridge,  but  the  main  line  con¬ 
tinues  over  Hampton  Hill  to  the  Thames  at  Hampton,  turns  east 
along  the  river  to  the  Palace,  and  then  takes  the  high  road  be¬ 
tween  Bushey  Park  and  Hampton  Court  Park  to  Hampton  Wick. 
Near  the  church  it  bends  north-w'est  to  Teddington,  and  then 
winds  round  to  regain  the  main  lines  to  the  w’est  of  Strawberry 
Hill.  This  irregular  tramway  circle  in  the  big  loop  of  the 
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Thames  is  probably  only  the  beginning  of  what  will  be.  A  line 
is  projected  from  Twickenham  through  Hanworth  to  Kempton 
Park;  another  is  planned  from  Hanworth  to  Hounslow,  and, 
sooner  or  later,  the  cars  are  sure  to  run  along  the  Thames  side 
from  Hampton  to  Sunbury  and  Shepperton,  and  from  Hampton 
through  Kempton  to  Staines. 

From  where  the  Twickenham  cars  quit  the  main  road  near 
Spring  Grove  others  continue  straight  on  to  Hounslow,  the  con¬ 
verging  point  of  the  two  great  roads  from  the  West,  the  Staines 
Koad  and  the  Bath  Eoad.  At  present,  the  latter,  though  overrun 
by  motors  which  must  sadly  disturb  the  horse-loving  ghosts  which 
haunt  it,  is  free  from  tram  lines,  but  these  are  authorised  as  far  as 
Cranford,  and  their  subsequent  extension  to  the  Bucks  boundary 
—not  along  the  high  road,  perhaps,  but  through  Harlington,  Sip- 
son,  and  Harmonds worth,  wuth  a  possible  branch  through  West 
Drayton  to  Yicwsley,  Cowley  and  Uxbridge — seems  assured.  A 
line  is  also  projected  across  Hounslow  Heath  past  the  church 
peacocks  of  East  Bedfont  to  Staines,  but  the  present  terminus  is 
near  the  barracks  on  the  edge  of  the  Heath.  The  Uxbridge  Road 
is  already  converted  to  the  use  of  the  trams  along  its  entire 
length,  from  Shepherd’s  Bush  through  Acton,  Ealing,  Hanwell, 
Southall,  Hayes  End,  and  Hillingdon  to  the  pleasant  old  market 
town  of  Uxbridge,  set  on  its  ridge  above  the  Colne.  Between  the 
Uxbridge  Road  and  the  Edgware  Road,  or  Watling  Street,  the 
only  tramway  is  the  one  now  being  laid  by  the  Middlesex  County 
Council,  along  the  Harrow  Road  from  Harlesden  Green  to  Wemb¬ 
ley  and  Sudbury.  This  begins  at  the  Harlesden  Green  terminus 
of  the  old  horse  tramway  to  the  Lock  Bridge,  Paddington,  and 
it  will  have  an  important  serpentine  extension  through  Willcsdcn 
Church  End  to  Willesden  Green,  and  thence  into  the  Edgware 
Eoad  at  Cricklewood,  with  power  of  further  extension  up  to  Child’s 
Hill  on  the  Finchley  Eoad.  The  Watling  Street  tramway  from 
Cricklewood  to  Edgware — also  belonging  to  the  ^Middlesex  County 
Council — must  one  day  be  connected  with  the  Hertfordshire 
County  Council’s  system  between  Watford  and  Bushey  Heath, 
and  thei’e  are  strong  advocates  of  a  southward  extension  from 
Cricklewood  through  Kilburn  and  Maida  Vale  to  the  IMarble 
Arch. 

Again,  on  the  Finchley  side,  the  electrical  links  with  London 
are  rapidly  being  multiplied.  The  Middlesex  Council’s  trams 
already  run  along  the  Great  North  Road  from  Highgate  Archway 
to  Whetstone.  Another  line  is  authorised  from  Child’s  Hill 
through  Finchley  Church  End,  with  extension,  from  the  point 
where  it  crosses  the  Great  North  Road,  to  Wood  Green,  by  way 
ofFriern  Barnet  and  New'  Southgate.  Enfield  will  be  connected 
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with  North  London  along  the  line  of  the  old  Green  Lanes  through 
Palmer’s  Green,  Wood  Green,  and  Finsbury  Park.  From  the 
boundary  of  the  A  dministrative  County  on  Stamford  Hill  the  cars 
are  running  in  a  straight  line  through  dreary  Tottenham  and 
drearier  Edmonton  to  Ponders  End,  well  on  the  way  to  Waltham 
Cross.  Cross  connection  has  been  established  between  this  im¬ 
portant  main  road  and  the  parallel  Green  Lanes  by  way  of  the 
Seven  Sisters  Eoad.  Wood  Green  and  Tottenham  are  linked  by 
means  of  Lordship  Lane,  and  a  line  is  authorised  from  Enfield  to 
Ponders  End,  as  soon  as  the  Wood  Green  and  Enfield  extension 
itself  is  completed.  There  is  no  escaping  the  tyranny  of  the  trams. 

A  few  figures  will  best  illustrate  the  extraordinary  increase  of 


population  wdiich  has  followed  this  extension  of  the  tramways,  the 

ascertained  figures  of  the  census  of  1901  being 

compared  with 

the  official  estimates  for  the 

middle  of  1904.  h 

or  example,  in 

the  Uxbridge  Eoad  district 

we  find  the  following  :  — 

Census  of 

Middle  of 

1901. 

1904  (Estimate). 

Acton  ...  . 

.  37,744 

52,358 

Ealing 

.  33,031 

43,780 

Hanwell 

.  10,438 

18,000 

Soutliall-Norwood 

.  10,365 

15,737 

Uxbridge  (urban) 

.  8,585 

8,919 

Uxbridge  (rural) 

.  11,058 

18,206 

Total  .  .  .  111,221 

157,000 

Such  a  grow'th  in  three  years  is  astounding ,  and  the  year  1904-5 
has  seen  little  decrease  in  the  number  of  new  houses.  In  the 
Thames  Valley,  while  Sunbury  and  Staines — w^here  there  are  no 
trams — have  remained  about  stationary,  other  districts  display 
considerable  increases  : — 


1901. 

1904. 

Chiswick  ... 

.  29,809 

32,177 

Hampton  ... 

.  0,813 

7,500 

Teddington 

. 14,037 

16,000 

Twickenham 

.  20,991 

26,000 

Heston  and  Isleworth  .. 

.  30,863 

32,630 

Total  .  .  .  102,513 

114,307 

So,  too,  in  North  London,  Tottenham  discloses  an  extraordinary 
leap  in  population  from  102,541  to  121,279,  and  Edmonton,  just 
beyond,  has  risen  from  46,899  to  53,358.  Southgate’s  figures— 
14,993  and  19,000 — and  Wood  Green’s— 34,233  and  40,930— tell 
the  same  tale,  and  the  main  cause  is  everywhere  the  electric  tram. 

Anyone  revisiting  old  suburban  haunts  in  Middlesex  after  con¬ 
siderable  absence  would  be  amazed  at  the  changes  which  have 
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passed  over  them.  Until  a  few  years  ago  London’s  frayed  edge 
on  the  side  of  the  Edgware  Eoad  ended  in  the  Kilburn  High 
Street,  at  the  foot  of  Shoot-up  Hill,  where  the  road  is  crossed  by 
the  Hampstead  Junction  and  Metropolitan  Railways.  The  villas 
remain,  but  London  has  spread  up  to  the  crest  and  flowed  in  a 
torrent  down  the  further  slope  to  Cricklewood.  Beyond  Crickle- 
wood  is  a  dreary  wilderness  of  Midland  Railway  sidings,  a  short 
stretch  of  still  open — but  fast  closing — country,  with  a  few  traces 
of  forlorn  farm  buildings  and  sooty  haystacks,  and  Dollis  Hill  and 
Willesden  Paddocks,  on  the  rising  ground  to  the  left,  shivering 
before  impending  ruin.  Then  the  Welsh  Harp  is  reached,  no 
longer  the  paradise  of  the  beanf caster,  as  the  disused  railway 
station  plainly  testifies,  though  the  fine  sheet  of  the  Brent  Reser¬ 
voir  remains  as  alluring  as  ever.  New  Hendon,  both  east  and 
west  of  the  Watling  Street,  is  a  poor  and  unlovely  place,  spreading 
on  the  one  side  down  to  the  edge  of  one  arm  of  the  reservoir,  and 
on  the  other  up  the  hill  towards  the  old  village.  And,  beyond 
the  Silk  Stream,  The  Hyde,  which  was  a  tiny  roadside  hamlet 
with  a  brewery  twenty  years  ago,  is  now  an  ugly,  straggling 
village,  whose  only  redeeming  feature  is  that  it  is  little  more 
than  one  house  deep.  The  last  ten  years  have  also  seen  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  the  district  lying  between  the  Watling  Street  and  Willes¬ 
den  Church.  Willesden  Lane  is  now  the  main  thoroughfare  of 
the  residential  districts  of  Mapesbury  and  Brondesbury  Park. 
Close  by  is  red  Cricklewood,  between  Willesden  Green  and  Crickle¬ 
wood  Stations,  well  laid  out  with  a  liberal  share  of  garden 
ground.  Willesden  Green  is  of  the  same  family,  though  here  the 
pattern  is  not  so  uniform,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  class  of  house 
not  quite  so  good.  The  population  of  Willesden  parish  has  in¬ 
creased  by  twenty  per  cent,  in  four  years,  though  more  than  a 
quarter  of  its  area  is  still  classed  as  rural.  Fifty  years  since  its 
population  was  less  than  four  thousand  ;  it  is  now  nearly  a  hundred 
and  forty  thousand.  From  1881  to  1891  it  rose  from  27,362  to 
61,266;  between  1891  and  1901  it  leaped  up  to  114,821.  Any¬ 
where  outside  the  range  of  this  monstrous  London,  Willesden 
would  be  reckoned  an  important  municipality.  The  average 
Londoner,  wRo  does  not  live  quite  near  at  hand,  still  thinks  of  it 
principally  as  a  railway  station. 

Those  who  would  see  for  themselves  how  ruthlessly  this  part 
of  Middlesex  is  being  deruralised  should  visit  Roundwood  Park, 
itself  salvage  from  the  wreck  of  agricultural  Willesden.  In  the 
pretty  grounds  is  a  shapely  hillock,  the  summit  of  which  com¬ 
mands  extensive  view’s  across  to  Dollis  Hill,  Uxendon  Hill  and 
Harrow  Hill — all  open  country  ten  years  ago.  Now  the  pros¬ 
pect  is  over  rows  of  little  houses,  broken  by  a  few  tall  chimneys. 
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which  belch  forth  black  smoke  worthy  of  Lancashire,  the  massive 
buildings  of  new  elementary  schools,  and  fast  disappearing  patches 
of  green  fields.  The  cemeteries  below  are  ringed  round  with 
cottages ;  streets  of  brick  with  acres  of  slate  roofs  lie  between 
you  and  Harlesden ;  and  should  you  turn  in  despair  to  look  to¬ 
wards  Kensal  Eise ,  there ,  too ,  you  see  the  builders  racing  towards 
the  fringe  of  trees  on  the  neighbouring  hill,  and  towards  the 
gardens  of  the  few  large  private  houses  which  still  survive.  Upon 
Willesden  Church  End  the  same  fate  has  descended,  and  the 
district  from  that  point  to  Neasden  Station  is  evidently  qualifying 
for  sombre  colours  on  the  new-fashioned  poverty  charts.  The 
ancient  church  looks  dismal  and  lost ;  and  the  low  ground  between 
Willesden  and  the  Brent  is  now  given  up  to  poor  streets,  diver¬ 
sified  with  a  fragrant  sewage  farm,  odorous  tippings,  and  a  large 
isolation  hospital.  Harlesden  Green  is  joining  hands  in  feverish 
haste  with  Kensal  Eise ;  another  dull ,  commonplace  suburb  will 
burden  the  Post  Office  Directory.  The  Stonebridge  Park  district, 
overlooking  the  Brent,  has  utterly  lost  caste.  Ten  j^ears  ago  it 
was  prosperous  and  well-to-do ;  now  the  estate  agents’  boards  are 
almost  as  plentiful  in  the  villa  gardens  as  the  trees.  From 
Harlesden  the  main  road — the  Harrow  Eoad — to  Kensal  Green 
and  Paddington  is  one  of  the  most  dismal  in  the  London  area ; 
the  bye-roads  to  East  Acton  or  to  Park  Eoyal  and  Twyford,  over 
the  North  Western  Eailway  and  Paddington  Canal,  would  match 
the  country  between  Wigan  and  Warrington  ;  the  highway  to 
Harrow  is  spoilt  as  far  as  Wembley.  New  railway  embankments 
tower  up  on  the  left  hand  ;  the  sewage  farm  breathes  nastiness  on 
the  right.  As  an  example  of  the  depths  of  degradation  to  which 
a  footpath  through  fields  may  fall  and  still  remain  a  footpath, 
the  track  from  the  side  of  the  bridge  over  the  Brent  to  Alper- 
ton,  rather  more  than  a  mile  away,  passing  under  the  main  line 
of  the  London  and  North  Western  Eailw’ay,  is  worth  exploring 
once.  Happily,  the  high  part  of  Neasden,  at  the  cross  roads, 
still  retains  its  picturesque  triangle  of  green,  and  the  ridge  of 
Dollis  Hill,  stretching  across  to  the  Watling  Street,  is  untouched, 
though  it  commands  a  sadly  ruined  view,  and  its  own  shrift  is 
probably  short.  We  may  be  thankful,  too,  that  the  gentle  slopes 
of  Dollis  Hill  House  have  been  secured  to  the  public  under  the 
name  of  Gladstone  Park  ;  that  the  deep  peace  of  Kingsbury  Church 
is  unbroken ;  that  Uxendon  Hill  is  still  sacred  to  agriculture ;  that 
the  footpaths  to  Preston  and  Kenton  and  Edgware,  and  the  green 
lanes  that  lead  to  Kingsbury  Green  and  Stanmore  are  still  un¬ 
disturbed.  The  view  from  Cool  Oak  Lane  across  the  reservoir 
to  Dollis  Hill,  and  across  the  Watling  Street  to  Mill  Hill,  Hen¬ 
don  and  Hampstead,  has  not  lost  all  its  graces,  grievously  though 
it  has  been  marred  by  New  Hendon. 
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Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  new  railway — partly 
below  and  partly  above  ground — which  is  to  find  its  rural  ter¬ 
minus  at  Edgware.  Crossing  the  Brent  near  the  dilapidated 
Shire  Hall,  it  will  tunnel  under  Hendon  Hill  and  then  cross 
the  Midland  main  line  through  Collin  Dale.  Xo  need  to  sigh  for 
Collin  Dale,  romantic  though  its  name  be.  Its  ruin  has  already 
been  accomplished.  It  has  its  factories,  its  workhouse,  its  hos¬ 
pital,  its  tram  depot,  its  depository  for  the  files  of  provincial 
newspapers  under  whose  weight  the  British  Museum  staggered 
and  groaned,  its  rows  of  cottages,  all  red  and  new  and  staring.  In 
another  ten  years  we  may  expect  the  footpath  from  the  bottom 
of  the  slope  near  Hendon  Church  to  Edgware  to  become  a  street, 
while  the  Silk  Stream,  already  much  polluted,  will  trickle  more 
turbidly  than  ever  to  the  Brent.  Hendon,  too,  has  suffered. 
The  pleasant  country  village  has  become  a  township,  but  though 
its  rusticity  has  gone,  it  is  still  delightful.  The  carefully  tended 
churchyard  of  the  old  parish  church  on  the  edge  of  the  hill  com¬ 
mands  noble  views  across  to  Harrow  and  Stanmore,  and  the 
squat  tower  and  white  gleam  of  the  tombstones  are  conspicuous 
laudmarks  from  near  and  far.  A  number  of  red  villas,  on  the 
spur  of  the  hill  beyond  the  church,  now  form  part  of  any  distant 
view  of  Hendon  Church,  and  the  town  is  fast  growing  along  the 
uudulating  road  to  Dollis.  The  big  mansions  have  clearly  had 
their  day.  The  manor  house  at  Brent  Bridge  is  tenantless ;  the 
rambling  w’hite  Tenterden  House  has  been  shorn  of  most  of  its 
grounds;  Garrick’s  house,  with  its  red  brick  columns  supporting 
a  Grecian  portico,  is  a  ladies’  school.  Beyond  Holder’s  Hill 
stretches  a  brand-new  London  cemetery,  and,  on  the  right,  the 
green  crest  of  the  Einchley  ridge  is  broken  with  new  houses, 
where,  till  recently,  there  was  nought  but  fields.  Dollis,  in  the 
dip  near  the  Mill  Hill  Station  of  the  Great  Northern  Bail  way, 
is  an  untidy  collection  of  poor  houses  thrown  together  without  a 
plan.  New  rows  are  being  thrust  down  to  it  from  Church  End, 
Finchley;  the  once  pleasant,  rural  slope  is  doomed;  and  the 
gaunt  railway  bridge,  long  the  only  blot  on  a  pretty  landscape, 
has  now  ugly  companions  in  plenty. 

Turning  towards  Mill  Hill,  we  find  an  unpardonable  outrage 
on  the  high  ground  of  Pattingale.  Here,  on  the  most  prom¬ 
inent  portion  of  the  beautiful  Mill  Hill  cincture,  a  row  of 
aggressive  cottages  has  been  built,  standing  on  the  very  crest,  and 
visible  for  miles.  The  sale-boards,  too,  are  up  on  the  well- 
wooded  Bittacy  estate,  close  by,  and  again  at  Belmont  at  the 
further  extremity  of  the  ridge.  Mill  Hill  must  grow — there  is 
no  help  for  that — but  it  would  be  ten  thousand  pities  if  its  gracious 
slopes  and  crest,  and  those  of  Highw’ood  Hill  just  beyond,  should 
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be  spoilt  for  ever  by  ill-considered  building  plans.  So  far,  Mill 
Hill  marks  the  limit  of  the  speculative  builder’s  enterprise  in  this 
direction.  The  charming  stretch  of  country  across  to  Woodcock 
Hill  and  Elstree,  and  the  delightful  narrow  valley  between  the 
ridges  of  Mill  Hill  and  Totteridge  are,  for  the  present,  safe. 
But  for  how  long?  Barnet,  already  a  London  suburb,  is  spread¬ 
ing  westwards ;  Totteridge  is  establishing  closer  touch  with  the 
Great  North  Eoad.  The  Hampstead  West  End,  Child’s  Hill, 
and  Finchley  Church  End  road  is  as  yet  without  trams,  but  it 
carries  almost  as  much  traffic  as  the  Great  North  Eoad  proper, 
which  it  joins  at  Tally  Ho  Corner,  North  Finchley.  The  second 
great  feeder,  which  enters  the  Great  North  Eoad  at  Whetstone,  is 
the  original  North  Eoad  from  Holloway  and  Hornsey  through 
Colney  Hatch  and  Friern  Barnet.  This  was  abandoned  six  cen¬ 
turies  ago  in  favour  of  the  Highgate  route ,  and  dwindled  to  a  mere 
by-track ;  now,  owing  to  the  growth  of  the  Muswell  Hill  district 
and  Colney  Hatch,  it  is  fast  becoming  a  main  high  road  again.  For 
here,  too,  the  growth  of  London  has  been  amazing.  Hornsey  stood 
in  the  fields  a  few  years  ago ;  it  is  now  a  county  borough,  and  the 
lines  of  streets  have  already  spread  to  Wood  Green  on  the  one  side, 
and  on  the  other  to  the  cross-roads  at  Colney  Hatch.  The  pic¬ 
turesque  country  around  the  old  manor  house  and  church  of 
Friern  Barnet  has  not  yet  been  touched,  but  the  sword  hangs 
only  by  a  single  hair.  To  the  east  of  the  railway,  too,  the  valley 
of  the  little  Pymmes  Brook,  through  wffiich  runs  the  road  from 
Colney  Hatch  to  East  Barnet,  has  been  preserved  by  some  lucky 
chance,  and  the  big  houses  on  the  further  ridge  have  not  been 
despoiled  of  their  parks.  Southgate  is  still  umbrageous,  but  it  is 
slowly  being  transformed,  and  the  fate  of  Broomfield  House  con¬ 
veys  clear  warning  of  what  is  coming.  Land  near  London  is 
becoming  far  too  valuable  for  large  estates. 

The  Harrow  district,  too,  has  sullered  in  recent  years.  A 
practically  continuous  line  of  unattractive  street  now  extends 
from  the  north  side  of  Harrow  through  Greenhill  to  Wealdstone, 
and,  beyond  Wealdstone,  as  far  as  the  lower  slopes  of  Harrow 
Weald.  So  too,  on  the  other  side,  between  Harrow  and  Eoxeth, 
and  along  the  main  road  to  Pinner,  though  a  better  class  suburb 
is  rising  betwen  Greenhill  and  the  old  moated  manor  of  Head¬ 
stones.  Happily,  Harrow’  itself  remains  the  same,  and  the 
charming  slopes  of  Harrow  Park  on  the  east  side  of  the  hill, 
and  the  fields  below  it,  are  still  untouched.  The  glorious 
western  and  south-western  view  from  Harrow  churchyard,  which 
Byron  loved  and  sung,  has  been  scarred  by  the  mean  growth 
around  the  base  of  the  Hill  and  by  the  hideous  embankment  of 
yellow  brick  arches  on  which  the  District  Eailway  carries  its  new 
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line  from  South  Harrow  to  join  the  Metropolitan  on  the  way  to 
Euislip.  But  it  is  still  magnificent  and  unspoilable.  In  the  dead 
level  clay  lands  between  Harrow  Hill  and  Euislip,  and  between 
Harrow  and  Hillingdon,  houses  are  still  few,  and  cross  communi¬ 
cation  is  curiously  involved  and  difl&cult.  Here,  despite  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  railways,  there  is  little  suggestion  of  the  proximity  of 
London.  Northolt,  West  End  and  Greenford  retain  their 
village  graces ;  Eastcote  and  Euislip,  flanked  by  the  woods  and 
coppices  which  border  the  reservoir  and  stretch  away  to  lovely 
Northwood,  are  full  of  quiet  charm;  Ickenham  is  a  delightful 
retreat,  which  enshrines  in  Swakeleys  the  pearl  of  old  Middlesex 
houses.  In  the  valley  of  the  Brent  and  the  Great  Junction  Canal 
between  the  hills  of  Horsenden  and  Castlebar,  Perivale  is  as 
quaint  as  ever  ;  Alperton  is  growing  very  fast  across  to  the  Harrow 
Road.  Twyford  Abbey — an  ugly,  bastard  Gothic  misnomer 
—has  had  a  railway  driven  through  its  old  approach  from 
the  Hanger  Hill  road,  and  the  condition  of  its  disused  and  dese¬ 
crated  chapel,  with  broken  windows  and  defiled  tombs,  is  a 
scandal.  But  while  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Ealing  ridge, 
from  Hanger  Hill  to  the  Cuckoo  Schools,  are  little  changed,  save 
for  the  extension  of  villadom  and  the  breaking  up  of  a  few  old 
mansions  into  building  plots,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Great 
Western  main  line  the  whole  aspect  of  the  country  has  altered. 
The  wide  stretch  between  the  Uxbridge  Eoad  and  the  Hounslow 
Road  is  now  a  litter  of  houses.  It  is  true  that  the  two  big  man¬ 
sions  and  estates  of  Gunnersbury  Park,  in  Old  Brentford,  and 
Osterley  Park,  further  to  the  west,  still  survive,  w^hile  midway, 
on  the  Brent,  is  the  much  smaller  Boston  House,  from  whose 
grounds  Charles  I.  watched  the  Battle  of  Brentford.  But  Gun¬ 
nersbury  Park  is  already  an  enclave.  Brentford  and  Chiswick, 
Acton  and  Ealing  have  stretched  out  their  greedy  arms  towards 
the  lawns  wdiere  the  Princess  Amelia  gave  her  pleasant  parties. 
The  large  private  houses  near  by  are,  for  the  most  part,  standing 
empty.  Little  Ealing,  between  Ealing  and  Brentford,  a  once 
charming  hamlet,  with  fine  old  red  brick  mansions  set  in  spread¬ 
ing  gardens,  is  now  in  process  of  being  devoured.  The  mansions 
are  turned  into  institutions ;  the  boards  declare  that  the  district 
is  “ripe  for  immediate  development.”  Ealing’s  demand  for 
small  villas  is  insatiable.  Hanwell  is  less  ambitious,  and  asks 
only  for  rows  of  cottages  of  brick  and  slate.  The  electric  trams 
on  the  Uxbridge  Eoad  are  causing  the  demand  on  that  side,  while 
on  the  Hounslow  Eoad  the  Spring  Grove  district  is  reaching  up 
towards  the  old  mansion  of  the  Greshams  and  the  Childs  at 
Osterley,  and  is  turning  its  back  on  Isleworth,  to  which  it  his¬ 
torically  belongs.  The  area  of  the  market  gardens,  for  which  the 
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Isleworth  and  Hounslow  districts  are  famous,  is  fast  diminishing. 
Hounslow  and  Twickenham  have  joined  hands,  swamping  the 
once  rural  Whitton  that  lies  between.  Old  Twickenham  by  the 
river  retains  its  charm,  but  the  new  Twickenham  at  the  back 
is  a  sorry  place.  The  ear-splitting  clang  of  the  electric  trams 
quickly  empties  all  the  larger  houses  on  their  line  of  route.  Then 
they  are  sold ;  the  housebreakers  raze  them  to  the  ground,  and,  a 
few  weeks  later,  a  row  of  very  inferior  shops  destroys  the  memory 
of  what  was  once  a  pleasant  garden. 

To  conclude,  the  chief  high  roads  of  Middlesex  are  rapidly 
being  converted  into  streets  right  out  to  the  county  boundaries. 
This  has  befallen  the  roads  to  Twickenham  and  Hampton,  to 
Hounslow,  Harrow,  and  Uxbridge,  to  Edgware,  Barnet,  and  En¬ 
field.  The  process  of  electrifying  the  roads  which  give  cross  connec¬ 
tion  has  already  begun.  The  country  must  be  swallowed  up  by 
the  greedy  town ;  the  big  estates  must  go.  And  to  complain  is 
useless.  But  there  is  room  for  protest  against  the  wanton  destruc¬ 
tion  which  is  far  too  common ,  and  against  the  haphazard  manner 
in  which  new  townships  are  allowed  to  grow.  District  Councils 
appear  to  salve  their  consciences  for  their  crimes  against  the  pic¬ 
turesque  by  securing  a  patch  of  grass  here  and  there  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  a  public  park  or  recreation  ground.  This  is  good  in  itself, 
but  it  is  not  enough,  and  it  is  poor  compensation  for  the  needless 
loss  of  trees  and  the  absolute  lack — with  rare  exceptions — of  any 
serious  effort  to  preserve  the  rural  character  of  a  place  where  build¬ 
ing  is  in  progress,  save  in  such  rare  instances  as  the  Garden  City 
scheme  at  Hampstead.  Perhaps  there  will  come  a  breathing  space 
shortly,  owing  to  the  speculative  builder  having  outstripped  the 
demand  for  new  houses.  He  can  hardly  expect  to  maintain  the 
extraordinary  pace  of  the  last  four  years.  But  as  districts,  long 
difficult  or  inconvenient  of  access,  are  brought  within  easy  reach 
of  London,  the  lamentable  processes  of  the  deruralisation  of  Mid¬ 
dlesex  must  spread  to  its  further  boundaries,  and  affect  even  those 
more  happily  placed  districts,  such  as  Stanmore,  Harefield,  and 
the  riverside  villages  in  the  south-west  corner  of  the  county,  which 
up  to  the  present  have  escaped  “  development.” 


J.  B.  Firth. 


the  ENGLISH  STAGE  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

II. 


Egbert  Wilks,  Barton  Booth,  and  Mrs.  Oldfield  are  the  principal 
figures  in  stage  history  during  Cibber’s  time,  and,  if  not  three  of 
the  greatest,  they  are  three  of  the  most  amiable  and  distinguished 
persons  who  have  ever  adopted  the  calling  of  a  player.  Many 
are  apt  to  think  that  the  actors  of  the  past  were  people  of  obscure 
and  vulgar  origin,  mere  strollers,  who  sacrificed  little  in  following 
an  ignoble  and  despised  occupation.  Such  a  view  is  incorrect. 
The  majority  of  those  players  who  attained  to  fame  were  of  gentle 
birth,  many  of  them  the  equals  in  manners  and  culture  of  the 
distinguished  persons  with  whom  the  successful  actor  or  actress 
of  the  day  was  invited  to  associate.  Of  the  three  just  alluded  to, 
Wilks  was  grandson  of  a  judge,  and  gave  up  a  lucrative  post  in 
the  War  Office  at  Dublin  to  become  an  actor ;  Booth  was  the  son 
of  a  country  gentleman,  related  to  the  Earls  of  Warrington ;  and 
Mrs.  Oldfield  the  daughter  of  a  captain  in  the  Army.  Cibber, 
Quin,  Garrick,  Foote,  Macklin,  Henderson,  Mrs.  Barry,  and 
Mrs.  Clive  all  came  of  what  w^e  may  call  respectable  antecedents. 

Eobert  Wilks  excelled  as  an  actor  by  the  refinement,  the  grace, 
the  charm  of  his  personality.  He  could  not  rise  to  great  heights, 
but  in  such  a  character  as  Prince  Hal  in  Henry  IV.  he  was  the 
embodiment  of  elegance,  gallantry,  and  high  spirit.  Wilks  had 
feeling  as  well  as  charm;  “to  beseech  gracefully,  to  approach 
respectfully,  to  pity,  to  mourn,  to  love,’’  said  Steele,  “are  the 
places  wherein  Wilks  may  be  said  to  shine  with  the  utmost 
beauty.’’  Though  his  love  of  his  calling  made  him  in  the  theatre 
too  greedy  of  work,  too  impatient  of  rivals,  and  so  a  constant 
source  of  trouble  to  his  colleague  Cibber,  Wilks  wms  in  private 
life  a  generous,  warm-hearted  gentleman  of  high  character,  whose 
kindness  to  Farquhar  and  Savage  testifies  to  the  unfeigned  good¬ 
ness  and  liberality  of  his  disposition. 

His  colleague  in  management,  and  in  some  parts  his  rival, 
j  Barton  Booth,  was  the  great  tragedian  of  his  day.  A  man  of 
;  scholarly  tastes,  educated  at  Westminster  and  Cambridge,  he 
;  fled  from  these  highly  respectable  surroundings  to  join  a  company 
*  of  strolling  players.  His  fine  voice  and  dignified  bearing  soon 
I  brought  him  to  the  front.  He  had  no  sense  of  humour,  comedy 
j  be  was  unable  to  appreciate ;  but  in  such  parts  as  the  Ghost  in 
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Hamlet,  Othello,  Cato,  in  which  a  sense  of  humour  is  hardly  a 
necessity,  he  was  unrivalled  in  his  day.  It  was  Addison’s  Cato 
which  made  Booth’s  reputation  and  fortune.  No  one  reads  Cato 
now,  but  when  it  was  produced  in  1713,  its  success  was  pheno¬ 
menal  ;  it  ran  for  the  then  astonishingly  long  period  of  thirty-five 
nights ;  and  Booth’s  performance  so  pleased  Lord  Bolingbroke 
that  he  used  his  influence  to  get  him  made  one  of  the  managers 
of  Drury  Lane.  The  refined  solemnity  of  Booth  must  have  found 
full  scope  for  its  employment  in  the  title-rdZe  of  Addison’s  tragedy ; 
one  can  see  him  sitting  in  the  last  act,  according  to  the  stage 
directions,  “  in  a  thoughtful  posture,  in  his  hand  Plato’s  book  on 
the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,"  a  drawn  sword  on  the  table  beside 
him  ;  one  can  hear  Cato’s  groans  off  stage  : 

But  hark  !  what  means  that  groan  ? 

says  his  son  ; 

Oh  !  give  me  way  ! 

He  rushes  off  to  his  father’s  aid.  One  of  those  left  on  the  stage 
exclaims  : 

Ha  !  a  second  groan  !  Heaven  guard  us  all ! 

Cato  is  brought  on  dying  from  a  self-inflicted  wound.  At  the  end 
of  a  long  speech  he  at  length  gives  up  the  ghost  with  the  words  : 

Oh  !  ye  powers  that  search 
The  heart  of  man,  and  weigh  his  inmost  thoughts. 

If  I  have  done  amiss,  impute  it  not ! 

The  best  may  err ;  but  you  are  good — and — oh  ! 

This  final  “  and — oh !  ”  of  Cato  is  worthy  to  rank  with  the  more 
famous  “Oh,  Sophonisba,  Sophonisba,  oh!’’  of  Thomson’s 
tragedy,  as  typical  of  the  stilted,  mechanical,  uninspired  muse  of 
these  eighteenth-century  writers  of  tragedy.  It  must  have  indeed 
demanded  a  genius  such  as  Garrick  to  give  life  and  animation  to 
the  soulless  characters  that  fill  the  prolix  tragedies  of  Eowe  and 
Henry  Jones  and  the  Eev.  Mr.  Miller.  But  men  were  quite 
satisfied  in  his  day  with  such  plays  and  with  the  grave  and  rounded 
utterance  with  which  Booth  spoke  their  inanimate  lines ;  though 
at  times,  we  are  told,  the  popular  tragedian  would  have  a  lethargic 
fit  on  him,  and  at  such  a  time  would  not  choose  to  exert  himself 
in  the  part  he  was  playing.  With  that  freedom  of  criticism  which 
distinguishes  the  audiences  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
Booth,  on  one  occasion,  was  acting  with  unusual  apathy,  a  gentle¬ 
man  in  a  stage-box  sent  him  a  polite  note  asking  him  whether  he 
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was  acting  for  his  own  diversion  or  that  of  the  public.  At  other 
times  the  sight  of  a  friend  of  Addison  sitting  in  the  pit,  or  an 
Oxford  man  whose  judgment  he  respected,  w^ould  be  sufficient  to 
rouse  Booth  to  exert  his  full  powers.  Booth,  like  Wilks,  was  a 
man  of  an  open  and  generous  disposition,  loved  and  respected  by 
many  friends. 

Indeed ,  there  w*ould  seem  to  have  been  no  more  popular  people 
in  their  day  than  these  three  prime  favourites  of  the  stage — Wilks, 
Booth,  and  Mrs.  Oldfield.  Mrs.  Oldfield  was  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  three.  What  Fielding  termed  her  “  ravishing 
perfection,”  her  beauty,  the  fire  and  spirit  of  her  acting,  the 
charm  and  refinement  of  her  personality,  made  her,  both  on  and 
off  the  stage,  the  idol  of  friends  and  public.  “  Women  of  the 
first  ranks,”  writes  Horace  Walpole,  ”  might  have  borrowed  some 
part  of  her  behaviour  without  the  least  diminution  of  their  sense 
of  dignity.”  As  an  artist  she  took  high  rank  both  in  comedy  and 
tragedy,  though  her  inclination  lay  towards  the  former  ;  she  hated, 
she  said,  as  a  tragedy  queen,  to  have  a  page  dragging  her  train 
about,  and  would  rather  such  parts  were  given  to  her  rival,  Mrs. 
Porter.  Her  countenance,  benevolent  like  her  heart,  was  capable 
of  expressing  the  most  varied  passions.  When  an  impudent  beau 
for  some  private  grudge  rose  and  hissed  her  from  the  pit,  she 
turned  to  him,  paused,  and  uttered  the  words,  ‘‘  Poor  creature  !  ” 
with  such  withering  contempt  that  the  unmannerly  interrupter 
was  glad  to  sit  down  again.  “  Even  her  amours,”  says  one 
writer,  ‘‘seemed  to  lose  that  glare  which  appears  round  the 
persons  of  the  failing  fair ;  neither  was  it  ever  known  that  she 
troubled  the  repose  of  any  lady’s  lawful  claim ;  and  was  far  more 
constant  than  millions  in  the  conjugal  noose.”  Generous  to  her 
friends,  faithful  to  her  lovers,  consummate  in  her  art,  Mrs.  Old¬ 
field  attended  royal  levees,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Her  death  in  1730,  the  death  of  Wilks  two  years  later,  the 
retirement  of  Booth,  and  finally  that  of  Cibber  in  173'2,  closed  a 
period  in  stage  history  which,  if  not  glorious,  marked  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  general  administration  and  conduct  of  the  theatre 
that  reflects  credit  on  the  three  managers  of  Drury  Lane.  If 
they  did  not  train  up  any  younger  players  of  conspicuous  talent 
to  take  the  place  of  Wilks  and  Booth,  Cibber  defends  them  by 
reminding  his  critics  that  making  actors  is  not  as  easy  as  plant¬ 
ing  cabbages.  Obscure,  unsuccessful,  disappointed  authors 
uttered  bitter  complaints  against  the  arrogance  of  Cibber  towmrds 
struggling  playwrights,  and  the  vanity  of  Wilks  in  rejecting  plays 
that  afforded  him  no  opportunity  for  personal  distinction.  There 
may  have  been  some  justice  in  such  complaints,  but  I  think  w^e 
may  safely  assume  that  the  judgment  of  Cibber  and  his  colleagues, 
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which  was  respected  by  Congreve,  Steele,  and  Farquhar,  did  not  I 
oppress  or  neglect  much  real  talent.  The  cry  of  the  disappointed  f  j 
dramatist  goes  up  unceasingly  through  the  eighteenth  century.  >  ) 

It  was  generally  uttered  in  pamphlet  form,  and  made  up  of  f  ( 

diatribes  against  the  stage,  its  actors  and  its  managers.  I  ^ 

Cibber  pleads  guilty  to  one  rejiroach,  that  of  encouraging  such  j  j 

new-fangled  foppery  to  draw  the  multitude,  such  “  monstrous  !  i 

medleys  ”  as  the  popular  pantomimes,  pieces  like  the  Harlequin  I  ] 

Sorcerer,  in  which  music,  dancing,  and  novel  scenic  effects  were  I  ( 

employed  to  attract  the  more  giddy  spectators.  As  an  actor  1  { 

Cibber  had  been  so  scandalised  by  Christopher  Eich’s  attempt  to  i 
bring  elephants  and  rope-dancers  on  to  the  stage  of  Drury  Lane  ^ 
Theatre ,  that  he  had  gone  down  into  the  pit  and  asked  his  patrons 
to  excuse  him  from  appearing  any  longer  on  a  stage  degraded  by  5 
such  unseemly  exhibitions.  But  as  a  manager,  Cibber  found  him-  1 
self  compelled  to  fall  back  on  these  very  meretricious  shows,  which, 
as  an  actor ,  he  had  so  gravely  resented ;  he  frankly  acknowdedges 
his  apostasy  and  pleads  managerial  necessity  as  his  excuse.  Here, 
he  says,  was  one  of  the  deplorable  consequences  of  the  re-division 
of  the  actors  and  actresses  of  Ijondon  into  two  companies.  When 
Cibber  first  went  on  the  stage,  there  had  been  only  the  one  company 
of  players  at  Drury  Ijane,  a  condition  that  lasted  for  eleven  years,  1 
until  1695.  In  that  year  Betterton  seceded  from  Drury  Lane  and  i 

obtained  from  William  III.  a  licence  to  open  a  new  theatre  in  I 

Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields.  Then,  according  to  Cibber,  began  the  e 

deterioration  in  theatrical  entertainment.  The  least  successful  j  t 

of  the  two  theatres  wms  bound  sooner  or  later  to  resort  to  illegiti¬ 
mate  means  in  order  to  make  head  against  its  rival.  Thus  it  was 
that  pantomime,  and,  what  Cibber  regards  with  almost  equal 
indignation,  Italian  opera,  found  its  way  on  to  the  English  stage.  ^ 

But  the  cause  of  these  dangerous  innovations  is  surely  more  ^ 

general  than  Cibber  is  willing  to  admit.  There  must  alw^ays  be  j  ^ 

a  majority  of  the  public  who  prefer  what  is  light  and  thoughtless  |  j 

in  theatrical  entertainment  to  what  is  grave  and  thoughtful,  and  I  j 

as  life  becomes  more  strenuous  and  exacting,  their  number  is  not  ^ 

likely  to  diminish.  The  serious  drama  will  always  have  a  harder  ^ 

fight  for  existence  than  the  gay  and  frivolous,  and  will  yield  less  ^ 

profit  to  those  wdio  devote  themselves  to  its  cause.  It  fared  better 
in  the  eighteenth  century  than  it  does  now ;  but  we  can  see  that  ^ 

in  Cibber’s  day  the  time  had  come  when  it  was  not  to  have  things  j. 

all  its  own  way,  as  in  the  days  of  Shakespeare  and  Pepys.  The 
more  generally  popular  the  theatre  became,  the  sooner  it  was  ^ 
obliged  to  cater  for  all  forms  of  popular  taste,  and  popular  taste  ^ 
responded  joyfully  when  it  opened  its  doors  to  elephants,  rope-  ^ 
dancers,  and  Italian  warblers.  ^ 

Tho  drama’s  laws,  the  drama's  patrons  give. 
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and  Cibber,  and  Garrick  after  him,  found  themselves  as  managers 
obliged  to  sandwich  the  legitimate  drama  between  opera  and  pan¬ 
tomime.  They  did  so  with  reluctance ;  but  managers  such  as 
Christopher  Eich  and  his  son  John,  men  utterly  unsympathetic 
towards  actors,  threw  themselves  with  ardour  into  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  spectacular  entertainments.  In  1732  John  Eich  moved 


his  company  of  players  from  the  old  theatre  in  Lincoln’s  Inn 


Fields  to  the  new  playhouse  in  Covent  Garden,  from  w'hich  date 
Covent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane  became  the  tw’o  principal  London 
theatres.  It  was  at  Covent  Garden  that  John  Eich,  under  the 
name  of  “  Mr.  Lun,”  made  himself  famous  as  the  first  and 
greatest  of  English  harlequins  : 

See  from  afar, 

says  Churchill, 

Tlie  hero  seated  in  fantastic  car. 

Wedded  to  novelty,  his  only  arms 

Are  wooden  swords,  wands,  talismans,  and  charms ; 

On  ono  side  Folly  sits,  by  some  called  Fun, 

And  on  the  other  his  arch-patron  Lun. 

Behind,  for  liberty  athirst  in  vain. 

Sense,  helpless  captive !  drags  the  galling  chain. 

Pope,  Dr.  Johnson,  Cibber,  and  Churchill  might  satirise  or  de¬ 
nounce  these  trivial  exhibitions,  and  lament  that  the  stage  should 
be  given  over  to  flying  chariots,  grinning  dragons,  and  practicable 
eggs,  but  they  were  powerless  to  confine  the  public  appetite  to 
the  plain  fare  of  tragedy  and  comedy,  unable  to  persuade  them 

To  chase  the  charms  of  sound,  the  pomp  of  show. 

For  useful  mirth  and  salutary  woe. 

It  was  in  a  magnificent  attempt  to  outdo  the  spectacular  triumphs 
of  John  Eich  at  Covent  Garden,  called  the  Chinese  Festival,  that 
Garrick  brought  on  his  head  riotous  demonstrations  of  indignation 
at  Drury  Lane.  He  had  engaged  for  this  pantomime  some 
French  performers,  and,  as  England  w’as  at  the  time  at  war  with 
France,  the  Jingoes  of  the  day  thought  they  could  not  better 
display  their  rampant  patriotism  than  by  inflicting  a  thousand 
pounds’  worth  of  damage  on  the  prop(irty  of  a  manager  who  had 
dared  to  engage  a  handful  of  French  artists. 

A  riot  and  the  demolition  of  the  front  of  his  house  were  con¬ 
tingencies  that  a  theatrical  manager  in  the  eighteenth  century 
had  to  be  prepared  to  face ;  instances  of  such  proceedings  abound 
in  the  theatrical  memoirs  of  the  time ;  an  alteration  in  prices,  an 
unpopular  regulation  by  the  managers,  the  employment  of 
foreigners,  the  non-appearance  of  an  artist,  the  reported  ill-usage 
of  a  popular  actor,  the  resentment  of  a  player  at  some  act  of  aristo¬ 
cratic  impertinence,  all  these  trivial  causes  on  different  occasions 

4  D  2 
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led  to  violent  tumults,  the  tearing  up  of  seats,  the  wanton  destruc¬ 
tion  of  furniture  and  decorations.  Resolute  men  like  Quin  and 
Beard,  the  manager  of  Covent  Garden,  would  withstand  the 
rioters,  the  more  timorous  Garrick  would  bend  before  the  storm; 
but  it  was  on  very  rare  occasions  that  the  managers  received  any 
compensation  for  their  loss.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  having  his  theatre  gutted  was  quite  out  of  proportion  to 
the  offence  the  manager  might  have  committed,  this  riotous  dis¬ 
position  of  certain  portions  of  the  audience  was  sometimes  made 
use  of  by  some  mean  and  worthless  individual  to  gratify — as  in 
the  case  of  the  rascally  Fitzpatrick — some  private  spite.  Quarrels 
and  controversies  of  any  kind  in  the  eighteenth  century,  hterary 
or  theatrical,  were  fought  out  with  a  vigour,  an  absence  of  deco¬ 
rum,  and  an  unscrupulousness  of  attack  that  enliven,  if  they  do 
not  always  edify,  the  reader. 

One  w’ho  bore  himself  stoutly  on  all  such  occasions — a  sturdy 
and  hard-hitting  adversary,  who  killed  two  of  his  fellow-actors 
in  duels,  not,  be  it  said,  of  his  own  seeking,  was  James  Quin. 
He  fills  the  most  prominent  place  in  the  theatrical  history  of  those 
nine  years  that  elapsed  between  the  retirement  of  Cibber  in  1732 
and  the  first  appearance  of  David  Garrick  in  1741.  The  son  of 
an  Irish  barrister,  himself  intended  for  the  Bar,  lack  of  means 
and  consciousness  of  ability  sent  Quin  on  to  the  stage.  He  made 
his  first  success  in  1720,  when  he  persuaded  Christopher  Rich  to 
allow  him  to  appear  as  Falstaff  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 
After  Booth’s  death  he  advanced  still  further  in  public  esteem  by 
what  he  modestly  described  on  the  play -bill  as  “  his  attempt  ”  to 
follow  that  tragedian  in  his  greatest  part  of  Cato.  He  so  delighted 
the  audience  by  his  attempt,  that  after  his  delivery  of  the  line  ; 

Thanks  to  the  Gods — my  boy  has  done  his  duty ! 

they  cried  ‘  ‘  Booth  outdone  !  Booth  outdone  !  ’  ’  and  after  he  had 
spoken  the  then  famous  soliloquy  on  the  immortality  of  the  sou!, 
the  enthusiasm  reached  such  a  pitch  that,  in  answer  to  a  vocifer¬ 
ous  demand  for  an  “encore,”  Quin  was  obliged  to  repeat  the 
speech.  From  this  night  Quin,  as  an  actor,  reigned  supreme  for 
ten  years;  it  was  a  solemn  reign,  dignified,  weighty,  traditional; 
he  was  unsurpassed  in  such  characters  as  Falstaft'  and  Sir  John 
Brute,  but  in  tragedy  he  did  no  more  than  uphold,  with  fine 
elocution,  ponderous  majesty,  and  rugged  independence,  that 
solemn  unreality  of  speech  and  action  which,  both  in  England 
and  France,  was  then  considered  the  appropriate  expression  of 
tragic  sentiment.  As  in  France  Le  Kain  was  the  first  to  restore 
nature  to  tragic  acting,  so  did  Garrick  in  England,  by  a  similar 
return  to  nature,  expose  the  dulness,  the  lifelessness' of  the  settled 
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methods  of  the  actors  of  the  type  of  Quin.  And  Quin  had  too 
much  good  sense  not  to  see  it  himself,  for  as  a  man  he  was  the 
rather  coarse  embodiment  of  that  rough  but  ready-witted,  pre¬ 
judiced  but  generous  and  warm-hearted  disposition  which  we 
admire  and  respect  in  Dr.  Johnson.  The  few  of  Quin’s  sayings 
preserved  to  us  almost  make  one  regret  that  he  had  no  Boswell 
by  his  side.  Lords  and  bishops,  clergy  and  gentry,  all  were 
represented  in  the  circles  of  Quin’s  many  friends  who  delighted  in 
his  wit  and  conversation.  He  could  hold  his  own  in  argument 
with  any  man.  One  instance  must  suffice.  At  some  gathering 
Bishop  Warburton,  dictatorial  and  overbearing,  was  arguing  in 
support  of  royal  prerogative.  Quin  said  he  was  a  republican,  and 
thought  that  perhaps  even  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  by  his  sub¬ 
jects  might  be  justified  :  “Ay,”  asked  the  indignant  Warburton, 
“  by  what  law?  ”  “  By  all  the  laws  he  had  left  them,”  answered 

Quin.  The  shocked  Bishop  then  cited  the  wrath  of  the  divine 
judgment  as  visited  upon  the  regicides ;  they  all ,  he  said  (though 
it  is  not  strictly  true)  had  come  to  violent  ends.  “  I  would  not 
advise  your  lordship,”  said  Quin,  “  to  make  use  of  that  inference, 
for,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  was  the  case  with  the  twelve 
apostles.”  Horace  Walpole  greatly  admired  this  instance  of  the 
player’s  readiness  and  aptness  of  retort. 

Quin’s  kindness  and  generosity  to  Thomson,  the  poet,  and  the 
unfortunate  Mrs.  Bellamy,  eloquently  attest  the  real  worth  of  the 
vigorous,  downright,  resolute  old  actor,  wffio  said,  on  his  deathbed, 
after  drinking  a  bottle  of  claret,  “  I  could  wish  that  the  last  tragic 
scene  was  over ;  and  I  hope  I  may  be  enabled  to  meet  and  pass 
through  it  with  dignity.” 

Quin  had  retired  from  the  stage  some  fifteen  years  before  his 
death ;  he  had  become  the  warm  friend  of 'his  rival,  Garrick,  who 
wrote  the  epitaph  engraved  on  his  monument  in  the  Abbey  church 
at  Bath  : — 

That  tongue  which  set  the  table  in  a  roar. 

And  charmed  the  public  ear  is  heard  no  more  ! 

Closed  are  those  eyes,  the  harbingers  of  wit, 

Wliich  spake  before  the  tongue  what  Shakespeare  writ  : 

Cold  is  that  hand,  which,  living,  was  stretched  forth 
At  Friendship’s  call,  to  succour  modest  worth. 

Here  lies  James  Quin — Deign,  reader  to  be  taught 
Whate'er  thy  strength  of  body,  force  of  thought ; 

In  Nature’s  happiest  mould  however  cast 
To  this  complexion  thou  must  come  at  last. 

If  the  period  of  Quin’s  popularity  had  reared  no  great  actors, 
four  actresses,  who  were  to  contribute  in  no  slight  degree  to  the 
splendour  of  the  reign  of  Garrick,  had,  in  those  ten  years,  been 
advancing  rapidly  to  the  very  front  of  their  profession.  Mrs. 
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Cibber,  Mrs.  Pritchard,  Mrs.  Clive,  and  Margaret  Woffington,  all 
these  ladies  had  already  established  their  artistic  reputations 
when,  in  the  year  1741,  a  young  man  of  twenty-three,  who,  said 
the  play-bill,  had  never  appeared  on  any  stage  before,  leapt  into 
fame  by  his  performance  of  Richard  III.  at  a  second-rate  London 
theatre.  Mrs.  Cibber  was  a  sister  of  Dr.  Arne,  the  celebrated 
musician.  Charmed  by  her  singing  voice,  her  brother  had  sent 
her  into  opera.  Colley  Cibber  heard  her ;  he  was  disappointed 
wdth  her  singing,  but  convinced  that  her  speaking  voice  would,  if 
properly  trained,  carry  her  far  in  the  legitimate  drama.  He  set 
about  instructing  her,  was  astonished  at  her  rapid  progress,  and 
permitted  her  to  make  her  first  appearance  at  Drury  Lane  in  1736, 
in  the  character  of  Zara  in  an  adaptation  of  Voltaire’s  Zaire. 
Before  this  event,  IMiss  Arne  had  had  the  misfortune  to  marry 
her  teacher’s  son,  Theophilus.  Than  this  Theophilus  Cibber  a 
more  despicable  scoundrel  has  seldom  disgraced  any  calling  ;  mean 
and  contemptible  to  the  last  degree,  a  bully  and  a  coward,  the 
younger  Cibber  has  only  found  one  apologist  for  his  turpitude. 
This  writer  attributes  the  peculiar  baseness  of  Theophilus  to  the 
unhappy  fact  that  he  had  been  born  during  the  progress  of  the 
awful  and  memorable  storm  that  raged  over  London  on  the  night 
of  November  26th,  1703.  Such  a  convulsion  of  nature  occurring 
at  his  birth  may  explain,  if  it  cannot  reconcile  us  to,  the  depravity 
of  Theophilus  Cibber.  In  Goldsmith’s  opinion  it  required  a  some¬ 
what  similar  interposition  of  nature  to  save  Theophilus  Cibber 
from  what  should  have  been  his  ultimate  fate,  the  gallows;  he 
was  drowned  at  sea  during  a  violent  storm  in  the  Irish  Channel. 
When  his  wife  made  her  dehut  at  Drury  Lane  they  had  only 
been  married  two  years,  and  Theophilus  in  the  prologue  pleaded 
for  the  indulgence  of  the  audience  : 

But  now  the  Player, 

With  trembling  heart,  prefers  his  humble  prayer. 

To-night  the  greatest  venture  of  her  life 

Is  lost,  or  saved,  as  you  receive — a  wife. 

*  «  «  *  * 

If  she  conveys  the  pleasing  passions  right. 

Guard  and  support  her  this  decisive  night. 

If  she  mistakes— or  finds  her  strength  too  small, 

Let  interposing  pity — break  her  fall. 

In  you  it  rests  to  save  her  or  destroy ; 

If  she  draws  tears  from  you,  I  weep — for  joy. 

We  may  presume  that  Theophilus  did  on  this  occasion  shed 
tears  of  joy,  for  his  wife’s  success  was  immediate,  and  in  those 
days  a  wife’s  independent  earnings  w'ere  her  husband’s  property. 
Cibber’s  profligacy  and  extravagance  were  as  shameless  as  they 
were  insatiate ;  he  soon  made  wreck  of  his  married  life ;  having 
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connived  at  his  wife’s  dishonour  in  order  to  get  money  from  her 
lover,  he  then  sued  the  gentleman  for  damages,  and  so  persecuted 
Mrs.  Cibber,  that  for  two  years  she  left  the  London  stage.  A 
truce  having  been  patched  up,  she  returned  in  1742,  and  appeared 
as  Desdemona  at  Covent  Garden.  She  played  the  part  of  the  ill- 
used  wife  with  such  real  fervour  and  pathos,  that  the  audience, 
quick  to  recognise  the  significance  of  the  occasion,  overwhelmed 
her  with  unwonted  applause.  From  that  moment  Mrs.  Cibber 
was  restored  to  her  place  in  the  public  favour.  As  an  actress 
Mrs.  Cibber  was  remarkable  for  an  extreme  sensibility  to  all  that 
was  tender  and  pathetic.  As  Constance  in  King  John  no  actress 
could  approach  her  ;  her  delivery  of  the  lines  : 

Here  1  and  sorrow  sit !  this  is  my  throne ! 

Let  Kings  come  bow  to  it ! 

her  scream  of  agony  as  she  left  the  stage  exclaiming  : 

Oh,  Lord  !  my  boy  !  my  Arthur  !  my  fair  son  ! — 

these  things  lived  in  the  memory  of  those  who  witnessed  them 
as  supremely  tragic  in  their  expression.  The  great  fault  of  Mrs. 
Cibber’s  acting,  less  intolerable  then  than  now,  was  the  high- 
pitched  “  demi-chant,”  as  it  was  called,  in  which  she  recited 
rather  than  spoke  her  lines ;  she  must  have  learnt  this  method 
of  speaking  from  old  Cibber,  who  tried  to  force  it  on  his  daughter- 
in-law’s  rival,  Mrs.  Pritchard,  when  she  w'as  to  play  Constance 
in  his  adaptation  of  King  John. 

Mrs.  Pritchard,  an  actress  of  great,  if  somewhat  rough 
and  unrefined,  jww'er,  would  have  none  of  Cibber’s  in¬ 
struction  ;  she  preferred  untutored  nature  to  antiquated 
art;  she  opposed  to  the  charm  and  tenderness  of  IMrs. 
Cibber  in  Juliet  and  Desdemona  the  tragic  force  of  her  Hermione 
and  Lady  Macbeth — in  the  opinion  of  Mrs.  Siddons  the  greatest 
of  all  Lady  Macbeths.  Mrs.  Pritchard  was  a  player  born  and 
bred.  Her  first  appearance  had  been  made  at  Bartholomew  Fair  ; 
with  her  acting  w’as  an  instinct ;  it  was  said  that  she  had  never 
read  more  of  the  play  of  Macbeth  than  her  own  part ;  and  Eachel 
has  been  accused  of  somewhat  similar  ignorance.  Talma,  the 
great  French  actor,  declares  that  sensibility  of  temperament  and 
intelligence  are  the  tw'o  principal  ingredients  that  go  to  the  making 
of  an  actor,  but  claims  the  first  to  be  more  essential  to  the  artist 
than  the  second.  If  he  had  to  choose  between  the  actor  of 
sensibility  and  the  actor  of  intelligence.  Talma  declares  he  would 
unhesitatingly  select  the  former.  Dr.  Johnson  said  that  Mrs. 
Pritchard  in  private  life  was  a  “  vulgar  idiot,”  but  on  the  stage 
seemed  inspired  by  gentility  and  understanding.  Here  surely  is 
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a  striking  instance  of  what  Talma  sa5’s  can  be  achieved  by  sensi-  \ 
bility  of  temperament,  uninformed  by  any  great  intelligence.  [ 
Mrs,  Pritchard  was  a  woman  of  unblemished  virtue.  To  those  I 

w’ho  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  lives  of  players  are  little  more  I 

than  a  series  of  scandalous  chronicles,  the  private  lives  of  these  I 

eighteenth-century  actors  and  actresses  would  come,  if  they  took 
the  trouble  to  read  them ,  as  something  of  a  surprise ;  to  some  I 
readers,  perhaps,  something  of  a  disappointment.  They  hardly  1 
yield  as  much  scandalous  entertainment  as  those  of  the  princes 
and  noblemen  of  the  day.  When  we  consider  the  great  tempta¬ 
tion  that  beset  the  actresses  of  this  time,  the  fierce  light  that  beat 
upon  the  most  private  concerns  of  the  popular  player,  the  history 
of  the  eighteenth-century  theatre  provokes  fewer  blushes  than  we 
might  suppose.  Occasionally  an  unhappy  career,  like  that  of  the  1 

unfortunate  Miss  Bellamy,  would  tempt  some  hack  writer  to  put  f 

together  a  spurious  memoir  of  her  frailties  ;  Mrs.  Baddeley  might  j 

for  a  price  lend  her  name  to  an  account  of  her  singular  adven¬ 
tures ;  but,  broadly  speaking,  we  shall  find  the  lives  of  these 
famous  actors  and  actresses — Betterton,  Wilks,  Booth,  Garrick, 
Macklin,  Barry,  Henderson,  John  Kemble,  Mrs.  Clive,  Mrs.  i 
Pritchard,  and  Mrs.  Siddons — as  decorous  as  those  of  other  f 
people ;  while  even  Mrs.  Oldfield,  Mrs.  Cibber,  and  Mrs.  Woffing¬ 
ton — ladies  of  not  wholly  unblemished  reputation — were  quite 
seemly  in  the  unconventionality  of  their  private  circumstances, 
and  not  less  popular  and  acceptable  in  society  than  their  more 
respectable  colleagues. 

While  Mrs.  Cibber  and  Mrs.  Pritchard  were  winning  their  way  ! 
to  fame  as  tragic  actresses,  Mrs.  Woffington  and  Mrs.  Clive  were 
proving  themselves  to  bo  rare  comedians.  Mrs.  Woffington  cap¬ 
tivated  a  London  audience  in  1740  by  her  appearance  as  Sir  Harry 
Wildair  in  Farquhar’s  play  of  that  name.  This  had  been  one  of 
Wilks’s  great  parts ;  but  the  piquancy  and  charm  of  Margaret 
Woffington’s  performance  of  this  dashing  young  spark  eclipsed  all 
former  memories.  From  that  night  till  her  premature  death  at 
forty-tw’o,  Mrs.  Woffington  reigned  supremo  in  the  higher 
comedy.  She  could  play  Ophelia,  Jane  Shore,  Hermione,  and  | 

play  them  well;  but  it  was  in  such  parts  as  Eosalind,  in  |X)rtray-  ' 

ing  fine  ladies  of  high  degree,  that  this  daughter  of  a  Dublin  i; 
bricklayer  w'as  unequalled  by  any  rival.  The  actress  who  so  | 
shocked  the  Duchess  of  Queensberry  on  her  visit  to  the  green-  | 
room  by  shouting,  with  a  pot  of  porter  in  her  hand,  “  Confusion 
to  all  order !  ’  ’  was  the  ideal  representative  of  the  Lady  Townleys 
and  Lady  Betty  Modishes  of  polite  comedy.  Mrs.  Clive,  also  an  ' 
Irishwoman,  but  of  gentle  birth,  could  not  approach  IMrs.  Woff-  j 
ington  in  characters  that  called  for  refinement  and  distinction  of  J 
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bearing;  she  was  rather  a  low  than  a  high  comedian,  the  best 
“romp,”  Dr.  Johnson  declared,  he  ever  saw ;  the  first  of  ”  cham¬ 
bermaids,”  a  type  of  character  almost  extinct  on  the  modern 
stage,  but  a  favourite  one  in  comedies  and  farces  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Mrs.  Clive  was  one  of  the  fortunate  few  who  escaped 
the  awful  censure  of  Churchill. 

First  giggling,  plotting  chambermaids  arrive. 

Hoydens  and  romps,  led  on  by  General  Clive. 

In  spite  of  outward  blemishes,  she  shone, 

For  humour  famed,  and  humour  all  her  own  : 

Easy  as  if  at  home  the  stage  she  trod, 

Xor  sought  the  critic’s  praise,  nor  feared  his  rod; 

Original  in  spirit  and  in  ease, 

She  pleased,  hy  hiding  all  attempts  to  please. 

One  attempt  of  Clive’s  to  please,  and  that  a  blatant  one,  must 
have  made  the  judicious  shudder,  though  we  are  told  she  carried 
it  through  successfully.  When  she  played  Portia  the  actress  sought 
to  enliven  the  part  by  giving  in  the  trial  scene  imitations  of  some 
of  the  leading  advocates  of  the  day.  With  a  burlesque  Portia  and, 
as  was  then  the  fashion,  a  comic  Shylock,  the  trial  scene  in  the 
Merchant  of  Venice  must  have  afforded  in  these  days  quite  a 
rollicking  entertainment. 

Both  Mrs.  Clive  and  Mrs.  Woffington  were  generous,  good- 
hearted  women,  who  spent  the  greater  part  of  their  earnings  in 
supporting  poor  relations ;  very  troublesome  in  the  theatre ,  worry¬ 
ing  the  life  out  of  their  managers,  and  quarrelling  violently  at 
times  with  each  other.  On  one  occasion  the  two  Irish  ladies  fell 
out  in  the  green-room  about  their  respective  powers  to  draw  good 
houses;  they  used  most  violent  language  to  each  other,  and  Mrs. 
Clive’s  brother  caught  hold  of  the  jaw  of  an  Irish  admirer  of 
Mrs.  Woffington,  Mr.  MacSwiney.  ‘‘Let  go  my  jaw,  you 
villain!”  exclaimed  MacSwiney.  ‘‘Throw  down  your  cane!” 
cried  Mrs.  Clive’s  brother ;  and  the  ladies  abused  each  other 
roundly,  until  the  manager,  fearing  their  voices  would  be  heard 
on  the  stage,  put  an  end  to  the  scene.  But,  in  spite  of  occasional 
outbursts  of  spleen,  which  in  ladies  of  uncertain  temper  the 
atmosphere  of  the  theatre  is  liable  to  provoke,  Mrs.  Woffington 
i  and  Mrs.  Clive  were  both  lovable  creatures.  ‘‘  Forgive  her  one 
j  female  error,”  said  a  friend  and  contemporary  of  Margaret 
’  Woffington,  ‘‘and  she  was  adorned  with  every  virtue;  honour, 
j  truth,  benevolence,  and  charity  were  her  distinguishing  quali¬ 
ties.”  Her  last  appearance  was  strangely  pathetic.  She  was  in 
no  condition  of  health  on  the  night  of  May  3rd,  1757,  to  play 
j  Rosalind;  but  she  had  never  disappointed  an  audience,  and,  like 
j  many  an  actor  before  and  since,  her  pride  would  not  allow  her 


A 
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to  fail  in  her  duty  to  the  public ;  she  went  on  to  the  stage  and  I 
played  the  part  as  saucily  and  prettily  as  ever  until  she  reached  i 
the  epilogue.  Then,  as  she  spoke  to  the  audience  the  lines, 

“  If  I  were  among  you ,  I  would  kiss  as  many  of  you  as  had 
beards  that  pleased  me,”  she  paused,  lost  all  power  of  speech,  and 
fell  stricken  with  paralysis.  She  lingered  for  two  years  a  hopeless 
invalid,  two  years  which  “partook,”  says  one  author,  “of  all  ! 
that  was  blameless  in  her  previous  life.”  | 

The  year  1741  was  memorable  in  the  great  theatre  of  European  i 
history  for  the  first  appearance  as  a  leading  actor  in  the  affairs 
of  Europe  of  the  great  Frederick;  in  the  small  world  of  the 
London  stage  this  year  was  no  less  memorable  for  the  first  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  player  who  not  only  in  his  own  country  was  to  reign  1 
supreme  as  the  greatest  actor  and  most  accomplished  manager  of  ! 
his  time,  but  was  to  be  famous  and  admired  in  Europe  as  no  | 
English  actor  had  ever  been  before.  In  the  history  of  the  English 
drama  there  are  tw'o  great  occasions  on  which  an  actor,  hitherto  1 
unknown  to  the  London  public,  won  an  immediate  triumph  on  I 
his  first  appearance,  before  a  scanty  and  sceptical  audience,  con-  I 
verted,  by  the  force  of  his  genius,  cold  critics  into  astonished  | 
admirers,  and  achieved  this  signal  success  in  a  play  which  had 
in  it  no  clement  of  novelty,  but  depended  almost  entirely  for  its 
interest  that  night  on  the  performance  of  the  particular  player. 

One  such  occasion  was  David  Garrick’s  performance  of  ' 
Richard  III.  at  the  Goodman’s  Fields  Theatre,  on  October  19th,  ^ 

1741 ;  a  second  the  first  appearance  of  Edmund  Kean  as  Shylock  | 
at  Drury  Lane,  on  January  26th,  1814.  Garrick  was  only  twenty-  I 
three  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  first  appearance,  Kean  | 
twenty-seven.  But  Kean  had  been  on  the  stage  since  his  child¬ 
hood  ;  Garrick  had  only  played  a  short  season  at  Ipswich  before  | 
he  faced  the  ordeal  at  Goodman’s  Fields.  Garrick  was  an  actor  I 
born,  if  ever  there  was  one,  “an  actor,  a  complete  actor,  and 
nothing  but  an  actor,”  says  Dibdin,  “  as  Pope,  during  the  whole 
course  of  his  life,  was  a  poet  and  nothing  but  a  poet.”  It  was 
Pope  who,  on  seeing  Garrick  play,  declared  the  young  man  never 
had  his  equal  as  an  actor,  and  never  would  have  a  rival.  Garrick 
had  rivals,  plenty  of  them,  during  his  career.  Quin,  Macklin, 
Barry,  Mossop,  Henderson ;  but  they  never  seriously  affected  his 
position ;  they  may  have  played  some  parts  better  than  he ,  but 
they  could  not  challenge  his  versatility,  the  fire  and  rapidity,  the  I 
liveliness  and  spirit  of  all  that  he  did  and  said  on  the  stage. 

The  moment  of  his  appearance  was  undoubtedly  propitious  for 
the  success  of  one  gifted  as  he  was  ;  there  is  something  naive  in  the 
reasons  assigned  by  the  writers  of  the  day  for  the  peculiar  impres¬ 
sion  made  by  the  young  actor ;  they  reveal  a  deplorable  condition 
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‘  of  the  stage,  the  prevalence  of  a  thoroughly  vicious  and  meaning- 
'  less  style  of  acting.  The  critics  are  astonished  that  Mr.  Garrick 
5  should  identify  himself  so  completely  with  his  part ,  that  he  should 
speak  naturally  and  not  in  the  accustomed  “  demi-chant,”  his 
voice  neither  whining,  bellow’ing,  nor  grumbling;  he  neither 
struts  nor  minces,  is  neither  stiff  nor  slouching.  “  When  others 
I  are  on  the  stage  with  him,”  they  remark  with  astonishment,  “  he 
I  is  attentive  to  w^hatever  is  spoke,  and  never  drops  his  character 

I  when  he  has  finished  his  speech ,  by  either  looking  contemptuously 
on  an  inferior  performer,  unnecessary  spitting,  or  suffering  his 
eyes  to  w’ander  through  the  whole  circle  of  spectators.”  Here 
was  indeed  a  Daniel  come  to  judgment,  if  these  virtues  in  Garrick 
attest  the  vices  of  the  older  actors ;  the  success  of  this  mercurial 
*  youth,  the  grandson,  be  it  remembered,  of  French  refugees,  grace- 
i  fill,  easy,  vivacious  in  an  unwonted  degree,  is  less  surprising  when 

I  it  comes  as  a  relief  from  such  a  style  of  acting  as  these  criticisms 
suggest.  Macklin,  an  actor  of  far  less  spirit,  had,  earlier  in  the 
same  year,  made  a  profound  impression  by  breaking  away  from 
theatrical  convention  in  his  performance  of  Shy  lock.  He,  as  I 
described  in  my  previous  lecture,  made  the  Jew  for  the  first  time 
e  a  serious  character.  Physically  a  man  of  strong  and  rugged 
feature,  rough,  a  ”  sour-faced  dog,”  according  to  Fielding,  Mack- 
lin  imported  into  the  part  of  Shylock  an  element  of  the  strong 
I  and  terrible  that  has  never  been  equalled.  When  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  lamented  to  King  George  II.  that  there  was  no  way 
1  of  frightening  the  House  of  Commons,  the  King,  who  had  the 
I  night  before  visited  Drury  Lane,  and  been  greatly  impressed  by 
I  Macklin’s  performance,  replied,  “  What  do  you  think  of  sending 
f  them  to  the  theatre  to  see  that  Irishman  play  Shylock?  ”  But 
Macklin  was  an  actor  very  limited  in  his  capacity ;  hard ,  without 
charm,  ill-suited  to  any  but  unsympathetic  and  strongly  marked 
I  characters — a  vain,  quarrelsome,  and  disappointed  man,  wdio  for 
I  a  time  became  a  tavern-keeper  in  order  that  he  might  deliver 
1  lectures  to  his  customers  after  they  had  dined,  on  theatrical  his- 
I  tory  and  the  art  of  acting;  who  taught  elocution,  and  taught  it 
I  well,  and  at  eighty-two  wrote  a  much-admired  comedy,  the  Man 
I  of  the  World,  in  w^hich  he  himself  created  the  famous  part  of 
j  Sir  Pertinax  MacSychophant.  Macklin  was  the  very  antithesis 
I  to  Garrick ;  the  surly ,  grudging  actor  of  ability ,  opposed  to  the 
I  polite  and  insinuating  actor  of  genius. 

I  Of  this  genius  of  Garrick’s  how  diflScult  it  is  to  form  for  one’s 
self,  much  more  to  convey  to  others,  any  adequate  notion !  A 
I  rather  short  figure,  but  perfectly  symmetrical,  and  graceful  in 
all  its  movements,  dark,  restless,  piercing  eyes,  and  a  face  mobile 
I  in  every  feature,  these  wmuld  seem  to  have  been  the  physical 
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characteristics  of  the  player ;  many  critics  dwell  on  the  complete-  #] 
ness  of  his  physical  equipment,  the  perfect  harmony  of  voice,  0 
feature,  and  figure,  that  made  them  unite  with  imperceptible  < 
ease  to  give  expression  to  the  actor’s  thought.  Grimm,  the 
French  philosopher,  describes  with  enthusiasm  the  skill  and  con-  i 
viction  with  which  Garrick  got  up  in  a  drawing-room  and,  after  f 
thrilling  his  hearers  by  his  delivery  of  the  “  dagger  ”  speech  in 
Macbeth,  convulsed  them  with  laughter  by  his  imitation  of  a 
baker’s  boy  who,  carrying  a  tray  of  cakes  on  his  head,  lets  it  fall  \ 
into  the  mud,  and  bursts  into  tears  at  his  misfortune.  This 
drawing-room  performance  epitomises  the  whole  art  of  the  player 
who  could  achieve  equal  success  in  the  pathetic  tragedy  of  Lear  ' 
and  the  low  comedy  of  Abel  Drugger.  And  this  success  was 
gained  by  a  natural,  unforced,  spontaneous  method  of  playing 
that  astonished  and  delighted  both  an  English  and  a  French  ; 
spectator,  for  the  French  stage  in  these  days  suffered  as  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  from  the  conventional  actor’s  sing-song,  mechanical  habit  of 
ladling  out  his  lines.  In  all  probability  Lear  was  Garrick’s 
greatest  part.  Here,  in  spite  of  his  comparative  shortness,  of 
the  unsuitability  of  his  attire — he  walked  with  a  crutch— his 
delivery  of  the  curse  was  held  to  be  terrific,  his  madness  simple 
and  pathetic.  The  testimony  of  his  fellow^-players  is  perhaps  the 
most  conclusive  of  his  extraordinary  powers.  Mrs.  Siddons  was 
terrified  by  the  power  of  his  eye  in  Richard  111. ;  Mrs.  Clive 
swore  he  could  act  a  gridiron ;  Bannister  said  that  in  Lear  his 
very  stick  acted ;  Smith  wrote ,  “  I  never  can  speak  of  him  but 
with  idolatry,  and  have  ever  looked  upon  it  as  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  of  my  life  to  have  lived  in  the  days  of  Garrick.”  Gar¬ 
rick  had  his  limitations ;  in  parts  such  as  Othello,  Faulconbridge, 
Hotspur,  where  physical  force  and  powerful  declamation  were 
demanded,  he  was  inadequate.  But  these  failures  were,  as  a 
contemporary  critic  observed,  ‘‘spots  on  the  sun,  only  visible 
to  long-sighted  astronomers.”  As  an  actor  from  the  age  of 
twenty-three  till  he  retired  at  fifty-nine,  Garrick  was  the  greatest 
master  and  exponent  of  his  art. 

H.  B.  Irving. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  FELLAH’S  YOKE-MATE. 


Well-nigh  seven  thousand  years  have  run  their  course  since  the 
most  impressive,  unapproachable  image  in  the  world,  the  lonely 
Sphinx,  first  gazed  out  over  the  boundless  desert,  lifting  its  calm, 
brooding  countenance  in  serene,  impassive  majesty. 

Nations  have  fallen  around  her,  but  she  stands. 


! 


So  likewise  have  fallen  many  dynasties,  many  rulers,  many  queens. 
Princess  Nefert,  the  beautiful,  lived  4000  b.c.  ;  Queen  Nitocris,  the 
perfect,  was  buried  in  the  red  pyramid  of  Menkaura  a  thousand 
years  later ;  Hatshepu,  w'hose  tall  obelisk  guides  us  to  her  father’s 
temple  at  Karnak,  ruled  in  1600  b.c.,  when  Egypt  “placed  her 
frontiers  where  she  would  ’  ’ ;  and  the  loves  and  seductions  of  Cleo¬ 
patra ,“  Serpent  of  the  Nile,’’  Egypt’s  last  queen,  arc  but  too 
notoriously  familiar.  These  four  fair  queens,  and  countless 
others,  have  passed  away,  but  through  the  weary  length  of  cen¬ 
turies,  through  the  vicissitudes  and  tragedies  of  dynasties,  rulers 
and  queens,  one  woman  has,  like  the  wondering,  dreamy,  stony 
Sphinx,  remained  practically  unchanged — the  poor,  patient 
peasant  woman  who  to-day,  as  throughout  the  ages,  helps  to  draw 
her  yoke-fellow  “  through  the  mire  of  this  transitory  world,” 
draining  with  him  the  waters  of  life,  w’hether  sweet  or  bitter. 

Doubtless  the  life  of  this  peasant  woman  of  the  Delta,  whose 
.\rabic  name  “  fcllaha  ”  means  to  plough  or  till,  is  neither  so 
dramatically  interesting  as  the  lives  of  her  exalted  sisters  known 
to  history,  nor  does  it  present  the  same  possibilities  of  romantic 
treatment  as  that  of  the  hareem  lady  who,  in  the  exaggerated 
metaphor  of  the  East,  is  described  as  possessing  “  a  form  like  the 
Egyptian  willow,  her  face  like  the  full  moon  in  its  brightness,  her 
eyes  like  those  of  the  antelope,  her  teeth  pearls  set  betw'een  twm 
cushions  of  rose  leaves,  and  her  neck  a  pillar  of  camphor.”  ^  But 
the  fame  of  history’s  queens  has  been  repeatedly  sung,  while  the 
inmates  of  hareems  are  but  too  often  foreigners  or  of  foreign  ex¬ 
traction,  whereas  very  few’  writers  have  ever  troubled  to  tell  of  the 
fellaha-w’omen  who,  nevertheless,  form  one-third  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  Delta.  As  an  Anglo-Egyptian  w’ho  has  spent 
over  twenty  of  the  best  years  of  his  life  in  Egypt,  and  who 
owes  that  charming  country  a  debt  of  gratitude — for  (as  Disraeli 


(1)  “As  white  as  camphor”  is  the  Eastern  equivalent  of  our  saying  “as  white 
as  snow.” 
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said  of  the  East)  Egypt  is  a  career— I  venture  to  crave  consideration  f 
for  their  condition ;  for  will  not  the  peasant  women  of  the  future  t 
become  the  mothers  of  rejuvenated  Egypt,  the  Egypt  that  will  be 
born  not  bond  but  free?  Some  of  her  race,  like  the  beautiful 
Thewfida,  mother  of  the  good  Khedive  Thewfik  and  daughter  of 
a  tiller  of  the  soil,  will  produce  great  sons.  Other  peasant  mothers 
alas,  will  bear  sons  of  the  stamp  of  the  notorious  Finance  Minister 
Ismail  Sadik,  the  Khedive  Ismail’s  foster-brother,  who,  history  has 
it,  was  banished  to  the  White  Nile,  but  who  really  was  strangled 
and  his  body  sunk  in  the  river  close  to  what  is  now  the  Ghezireh 
Palace  hotel.  The  doings  of  such-like  famous  and  notorious  sons 
will  find  eager  chroniclers  ;  my  more  modest  purpose  is  to  write  of 
the  fellaha  to  whom  the  verse  in  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  so  aptly 
applies  :  ‘  ‘  She  looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her  household  and  eateth 
not  the  bread  of  idleness.”  Her  lot  has  improved  vastly  since 
those  dark  days  of  superstition  when,  in  order  to  propitiate  Sera  pis, 
the  deity  who  presided  over  the  waters  of  Father  Nile,  she  was 
liable  to  be  given  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  flood — a  custom  which  was 
until  quite  recently  commemorated  at  the  annual  cutting  of  the 
Khaleeg  at  Cairo  by  the  erection  of  an  earthen  ”  bride  ”  which  was 
swallowed  up  by  the  rushing  w'aters.  Albeit  the  fellaha’s  lines 
have  never  been  cast  in  pleasant  places  ;  very  early  in  her  existence 
does  her  round  of  drudgery  begin ,  for  wKile  still  a  tiny  child  she  is 
allotted  a  variety  of  tasks.  In  the  clover  season  one  sees  peasant 
baby-girls  posted  as  sentinels  over  the  horses  and  cattle  tethered 
in  the  vividly  green  berseem  fields;  mere  children,  placed  in 
authority  near  a  harshly  creaking  w^ater-wdieel,  follow  with 
toddling  steps  the  wiry  little  donkey  or  gaunt  ugly  buffalo  har¬ 
nessed  to  a  wooden  prop  which  is  attached  to  the  cogged  w’heel  of 
the  sakeeyeh.  The  little  mites  by  voice  and  whip  urge  the  weary, 
blindfolded  beasts  to  keep  jogging  along  in  the  worn  circular  track, 
that  the  slowly  revolving  earthenware  pots  cease  not  to  pour  the 
fertilising  water  into  the  receiving-trough.  The  same  little 
maidens,  their  hair  generally  plaited,  and  the  wisps  and  braids 
decked  with  coins,  are  often  seen  tending  small  herds  of  goats. 
At  times,  too,  they  are  sent  to  forage  for  rare  windfalls  of  firewood 
(rare,  because  in  the  Delta  wood  of  any  sort  is  scarce),  which,  if 
they  find,  they  carry  homewards  across  the  fields  on  their  heads, 
the  strings  of  beads  and  glass  bracelets  on  their  fat  little  necks 
and  arms  glistening  in  the  bright  sunshine  ;  while  those  who  dwell 
in  w'oodless  provinces  are  employed  to  collect  manure,  which, 
mixed  with  chopped  straw,  is  pounded  into  round  cakes  and,  when 
dried  in  the  sun,  forms  the  staple  native  fuel  called  ‘‘  gelleh.”  Active 
little  maidens  carry  diminutive  hods  or  baskets  of  mortar  or  bricks 
when  building  operations  are  in  progress,  or  are  set  to  destroy 
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caterpillars  at  seasons  when  these  pests  threaten  destruction  to  the 
maize  or  other  crops.  Should  their  village  be  within  easy  distance 
of  a  railway,  girls  of  tender  age  are  sent  to  hawk  goolahs  of  cool 
water,  hard-boiled  eggs,  or  fresh  dates,  figs,  or  oranges,  up  and 
down  the  countryside  stations;  and  these  bright,  clamouring, 
smiling,  pearly-teethcd  maidens,  who  often  innocently  expose  their 
shapely  little  limbs  when  making  a  lap  of  their  one  coloured-cotton 
garment  wherein  to  catch  the  coins  thrown  to  them  in  payment  of 
their  wares,  are  pleasantly  familiar  little  figures  to  all  travellers 
throughout  the  Delta.  The  bigger  girls  in  time  of  wheat-harvest 
will  join  with  the  older  women  in  field  labour,  w’hich  is  very 
fatiguing,  as  in  many  districts  not  only  do  they  pluck  and  bind 
the  corn,  but  afterwards  carry  the  sheaves  to  the  threshing-place. 
Not  infrequently  a  bevy  of  women  labourers  who  have  the  leisure 
,vill  proceed  at  harvest-time  from  village  to  village,  and  so  add  a 
ew  more  shillings  to  the  modest  family  chest. 

Few  Egyptian  village  scenes  appeal  more  forcibly  to  the  cul- 
ivated  taste  or  artistic  sense  than  that  of  the  village  maiden 
etching  water  from  the  river  or  the  well.  The  lithe,  elastic,  well- 
leveloped  figure  of  the  peasant  damsel  seems  singularly  noble  in  its 
aomely  simplicity,  draped  in  its  loose  dark  blue  garment,  the 
'leautifully  moulded  earthenware  pitcher  poised  gracefully  upon 
the  shapely  head.  Her  long  veil  of  coarse  crape,  it  is  true,  is  prob¬ 
ably  half-drawn  to  conceal  her  face  from  prying  eyes,  or,  when  she 
wears  no  veil — and  often ,  owing  to  the  exigencies  of  field  labour,  the 
burko  (face-veil)  is  dispensed  with — its  office  is  performed  by  gather¬ 
ing  a  fold  of  her  head-covering  into  a  corner  of  her  mouth.  Yet  the 
very  poor  are  not  always  punctilious  about  keeping  their  faces 
hidden  from  strangers,  and  so  sometimes  one  sees  the  indigo  or 
greenish-blue  tattoo  ^  designs  on  the  forehead  or  below  the  under¬ 
lip.  On  reaching  the  river,  where  her  shadow  seems  to  kiss  the 
ripples,  the  modern  Rebekah  tucks  the  skirts  of  her  raiment  be¬ 
tween  her  knees,  enters  the  water  to  cleanse  and  fill  her  water-jar 
(balass),  and  then,  with  a  last  feminine  touch  of  adjustment  to 
the  folds  of  her  dress,  she  raises  the  heavy  burden  into  position 
and  bears  it  away,  spilling  nothing  of  its  limpid  contents.  She 
never  loses  her  balance,  having  made  a  practice  from  early  child¬ 
hood  of  carrying  all  burdens  on  her  head,  and  having  thus  acquired 
a  naturally  upright  carriage  and  statuesque  gait.  Often  at  the 
outset  of  her  journey  she  has  a  steepish  bank  to  climb,  and,  maybe, 
before  reaching  her  village,  a  considerable  distance  to  traverse  over 
sand  and  mud,  or  by  paths  broken  constantly  by  rude  water- 

(1)  Peasant  women  tattoo  their  hands,  arms,  chest,  and  feet  also,  and  I  have 
seen  a  woman’s  lips  thus  treated,  and  with  such  an  unbecoming  result  that  one 
isonders  why  she  endured  the  pain  such  an  operation  must  entail. 
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courses  or  rough  ditches ;  but  she  plods  steadily  onwards,  and  in  I 
the  astonishing  and  transfiguring  splendours  of  Egypt’s  low-toned  I 
afterglow,  her  figure  blending  harmoniously  with  the  falling  shades  I 
of  eventide,  she  reaches  her  humble  mud-brick  home.  I 

Early  marriages  are  the  rule  in  Egypt,  the  betrothals  taking  I 
place  even  before  the  girls  reach  the  age  of  puberty ,  the  arrange-  I 
ments  being  concluded  through  the  intermediary  services  of  a  pro-  | 
fessional  match-maker  or  through  the  visits  of  the  wife-choosing  f 
mothers  and  sisters  of  the  neighbouring  marriageable  youths.  Did  } 
not  Abraham  send  an  emissary  to  seek  a  wife  for  his  son  Isaac?  i 
Two-thirds  of  the  modest  dowry  is  generally  paid  when  the  marriage  f 
is  arranged,  and  the  balance  later.  To  the  few  customary  orna-  I 
ments,  rings,  bracelets,  and  perhaps  silver  or  bronze  anklets  in  the  I 
form  of  serpents,  her  future  husband  may  add  a  sum  of  money  and  I 
a  little  furniture,  in  which  case  the  bride  has  cause  for  gratulation,  | 
as  the  more  valuable  the  dowry  the  more  secure  is  she  against  hasty  [ 
divorce,  the  law  allowing  a  wife  to  claim  her  marriage  portion  I 
when  her  husband  repudiates  her.  All  presents  are  displayed  in  I 
the  marriage  procession,  and  I  have  seen  even  a  w’ardrobe  borne  1 
aloft  on  the  head  ^  of  a  stalwart  native,  the  shining,  glinting  | 
mirrors  in  its  doors  forming  a  scintillant  feature  in  the  nuptial  | 
peregrination.  On  the  last  evening  of  the  wedding  festivities  the  | 
bride  is  escorted  to  her  future  home  mounted  on  a  camel,  a  little  f 
tent  formed  of  palm  branches  and  a  gaily  coloured  (generally  red)  I 
shawl  being  rigged  on  the  square  platform-seat  which  covers  the  I 
saddle.  Under  this  showy  canopy,  hidden  entirely  from  view,  sits  | 
the  bride,  sometimes  accompanied  by  one  or  more  girl  friends,  I 
and  before  her  march  the  musicians  with  drums,  hautboys,  and  | 
tambourines.  Following  her  camel  come  her  female  relations  con¬ 
stantly  uttering  their  joyful,  but  very  shrill  and  peculiar,  cry,  Ul! 
ul !  ul !  from  which  was  probably  derived  the  Latin  word  ululatio— 
a  wailing,  for  the  same  cry  is  used  to  signify  sorrow.  Then  come 
the  household  goods,  the  male  escort,  and,  lastly,  a  troop  of 
beggars,  the  maimed,  the  halt,  and  the  blind,  who  are  never 
neglected  at  marriage  feasts. 

Toil  is  still  the  fellaha’s  lot  when  girlhood  is  left  behind  and 
she  has  become  a  wife  and  mother.  Before  sunrise  she  is  astir 
to  prepare  her  husband’s  coffee,  an  operation  requiring  some  care 
and  skill,  as,  after  boiling  the  water  and  grinding  the  coffee,  the 
pot  must  be  watched  till  the  surface  becomes  creamy.  Then 
perhaps  she  will  take  from  an  earthen  vessel,  buried  up  to  its  neck 

(1)  Scores  of  times  I  have  watched  middle-aged  women  in  Alexandria  stag¬ 
gering  on  their  way  to  market  from  the  slaughter-house,  over  a  mile  distant, 
bearing  on  their  heads  four  whole  sheep’s  carcases,  in  a  heavy  trencher  made  of 
the  durable  wood  of  the  Ficus  sycamorus. 
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in  hot  ashes,  a  portion  of  beans  such  as  the  fellah’s  soul  loveth. 
These  beans,  called  “  fool  mudemmis,”  are  eaten  with  oil  and  a 
round  flat  cake  of  coarse  bread ,  and  constitute  a  common  morning 
meal;  but  there  is  a  special  dish,  known  as  “fool  nabit,’’  which 
is  reserved  for  feast  days,  in  preparing  which  the  beans,  before 
being  cooked,  are  soaked  in  water  till  they  begin  to  sprout !  Having 
taken  thought  for  her  husband’s  needs,  she  performs  her  ablutions 
at  the  water’s  edge,  and  makes  her  simple  toilet.  Her  inner  gar¬ 
ment  is  nearly  always  of  a  brilliant  hue,  but  the  chief  outer  dress, 
which  entirely  envelops  her  person  in  ample  but  not  ungraceful 
folds,  is  generally  of  blue  cotton  edged  with  a  broad  indigo  border. 
When  riding  on  donkey-back  this  outer  garment  often  swells  out 
in  the  breeze,  and  the  fellaha  looks  like  a  small  half-inflated 
balloon,  the  only  indication  that  the  bundle  is  human  being  the 
bright  oval  eyes  peering  through  a  slit  in  the  black  face-veil,  as 
even  the  bridge  of  the  nose  is  jealously  barred  by  a  piece  of  reed. 
This  custom  of  concealing  the  figure,  the  graceful,  seductive  curves 
and  lines  of  the  female  form  divine,  has  its  origin  in  the  following 
very  ancient  legendary  romance  :  — 

“In  the  beginning’’  were  two  brothers.  Gotten  and  Sorrow, 
sons  of  the  Eed  One  and  of  Life  his  help-meet,  and  each  brother 
had  a  twin  sister.  And  in  the  fulness  of  time  the  angel  God-my- 
strength  commanded  that  since  there  were  none  others  whom  they 
might  marry.  Gotten  should  take  Sorrow’s  twin  sister  to  wife, 
while  Gotten’s  sister  was  to  espouse  Sorrow.  Now  Gotten  found 
his  own  twin  sister  the  more  beautiful  to  look  upon,  and  he  would 
not  suffer  her  to  wed  w’ith  Sorrow.  And  the  brothers  seemingly 
agreed  to  decide  their  difference  by  sacrificing  unto  the  Lord  God, 
but  in  his  heart  the  elder  brother  knew  that  he  w^ould  not  abide 
by  an  adverse  verdict.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  Gotten,  a  tiller 
of  the  soil,  offered  a  sheaf  of  wheat  as  a  sacrifice,  but  the  shepherd 
brother’s  oblation  was  a  ram,^  the  best  of  his  flock.  The  latter 
offering  alone  found  acceptance  of  God  the  Lord  of  all  creatures, 
for  the  wheat  was  the  produce  of  that  tilling  of  the  soil  ordained 
as  a  punishment  for  sin.  Yet  Gotten  did  not  yield  up  his  sister, 
but  with  a  blow  on  the  head  from  a  stone  slew  Sorrow  while  he 
slept.  And  the  All-seeing  sent  a  raven  which  scratched  the  earth 
with  claws  and  beak,  and  covered  its  dead  mate,  which  lay  nigh 
unto  Sorrow ;  and  when  Gotten  perceived  that  God  taught  him 
by  the  example  of  the  raven,  he,  in  like  manner,  hid  Sorrow’s  body 
in  the  ground.  It  was  the  first  burial. 

This  romance  is  simply  a  Persian  version  (abridged)  of  the 

(1)  Oriental  traditions  relate  that  the  same  ram  sacrificed  by  Abel  was  sent 
down  from  heaven  by  God  to  Jehovah-jireh,  when  Abraham  would  have  sacrificed 
his  son  Ishmael  {not  Isaac,  as  stated  in  Genesis). 
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Biblical  story  of  Cain  and  Abel.^  And  the  tragedy  resulting  from  | 
Cain’s  preference  for  his  beautiful  twin  sister  Acklemia,  and  his 
refusal  to  take  xVbel’s  sister  Labuda  to  wife,  gave  rise  to  the  f 
custom,  so  universal  in  the  East,  of  concealing  the  outlines  of  a 
woman’s  form— that  the  lust  of  the  eye  might  not  lead  other  men 
to  be  branded  with  the  mark  of  Cain. 

But  while  we  have  thus  digressed  the  fallaha  tarries.  Her  ablu¬ 
tions  and  toilet  completed  she  will,  perchance,  pray,  covering  her 
hair  and  face  the  while ;  indeed,  at  all  times  is  it  wrong  for  her  I 
to  expose  the  hair  of  her  head.  I  say  “  perchance  will  pray  ”  ad¬ 
visedly,  for  an  Egyptian  woman’s  position  as  regards  religion  is 
anomalous,  religious  duties  not  being  obligatory  for  her  as  for 
men,  and  she  may  but  rarely  enter  a  mosque  during  the  regular 
hours  of  prayer. 

“  The  music  of  the  Infinite  ”  may  find  an  echo  in  her  heart,  but 
with  few  iMohammedan  women  is  religion  a  daily  personal  need. 

Yet  humbly  in  her  soul  under  heaven’s  blue  canopy  she  does  bless 
Allah,  the  Compassionate,  the  Merciful,  whose  celestial  breath  she 
feels  in  the  cool  morning  air.  She  will  even  fast  during  the  month 
of  Abstinence  (Eamadan) ,  but  she  often  goes  through  the  allotted 
prayers  and  prostrations  in  a  somewhat  perfunctory  manner  re¬ 
vealing  but  little  reverence.  Yet  one  must  not  judge  her  hastily, 
nor  forget  that  her  ideas  and  her  ways  are  not  as  the  ways  and 
ideas  of  her  European  sisters.  For  is  not  Egypt  the  curious  home 
of  transposition  and  inversion,  and  do  not  Egyptians  write  and 
read  from  right  to  left ;  frequently  sow  first  and  plough  after¬ 
wards  ;  knead  dough  with  their  feet ;  eat  the  stalks  of  lettuces  and 
discard  the  leaves;  and  talk  of  “drinking  smoke,’’  instead  of 
‘  ‘  smoking  tobacco  ’  ’  ? 

But  the  w’earisome  occupations  of  the  peasant  woman’s  day 
begin  with  her  household  duties,  the  w’ashing,  scouring,  baking 
and  cooking ;  then  comes  her  modest  marketing ;  and  much  time 
also  is  given  to  her  dusky  little  cherubs,  the  children  who  when 
small  tread  only  on  her  skirts,  but  who  wdien  they  come  to 
man’s  estate  oft  trample  on  her  heart.  To  prevent  ophthalmia  i 
the  clustering  flies  must  be  constantly  brushed  away  from  the 
dirty  nut-brown  baby  faces.  In  the  intervals  of  housework  there 
is  ever  labour  in  the  fields  ready  to  her  hand,  nor  is  it  rare  to  see 
an  ancient  dame  squatting,  cord  in  hand,  churning  buffaloes’  milk 
in  an  almost  hairless  goatskin  closed  at  either  end  and  fastened 
by  another  short  rope  to  a  peg  or  support  in  the  wall.  Pleasure 
is  combined  with  toil  when  the  fellaha  has  her  washing-day  at 
the  water’s  edge,  for  in  Egypt,  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire, 

(1)  Gabriel  signifies  “  God  my  strength  ” ;  Adam  means  the  Red  One ; 
Eve  =  Life ;  Cain  =  Gotten ;  Abel  =  Sorrow. 
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where  I  am  now  writing,  and  in  divers  otlier  countries,  the  river¬ 
side  laundry  is  a  meeting-place  wdiere,  without  neglecting  their 
work,  women  find  pause  from  carking  care  and  relief  for  pent-up 
speech  in  a  good,  comfortable,  satisfying  gossip.  Their  usual 
chit-chat  is  of  their  children,  dress,  and  petty  troubles ;  very  fre¬ 
quently,  also,  current  prices  or  past  and  prospective  family  earn¬ 
ings  must  be  their  absorbing  topic,  for  one  rarely  hears  even  a 
fragment  of  conversation  without  catching  the  words  “  floos,” 
“ghersh,”  or  “  fadda,”  the  Arabic  equivalents  for  money,  piastre, 
and  a  small  bronze  coin  (now  no  longer  current).  In  towns 
women  to-day  use  the  public  tramways  and  visit  shops  freely, 
while  villagers  not  only  take  their  farm  produce  to  the  market 
towns,  but  will  sometimes  converse  with  strangers,  and  generally 
answer  questions  as  to  the  direction  or  distance  to  the  next 
“esbeh”  or  hamlet.  Their  salutations  are  ensamples  of  kindly 
courtesy  :  “  May  your  day  be  blessed  ”  or  “  With  you  be  peace  ” 
are  forms  of  greeting.  “  Increased  be  your  prosperity  ”  takes  the 
place  of  “  Thank  you  ”  ;  and  on  parting  temporarily  from  a  friend 
the  fellaha  says,  “  I  shall  see  your  face  again  if  Allah  so  wills.” 

A  sprinkling  of  the  peasant  women  find  employment  in  other 
walks  of  life;  they  take  service,  for  instance,  as  attendants  in 
public  baths,  as  wardresses  in  asylums  and  prisons,  or  as  wmshers 
of  the  dead,  and  some  adopt  the  profession  of  midwife.  The 
female  agent  for  arranging  marriages,  the  “  khatiba,”  as  she  is 
called,  plays  an  important  part  in  Egypt’s  social  life,  for  it  is  her 
business  to  know  what  families  have  nubile  daughters  and  the 
amount  of  dowry  their  fathers  expect  them  to  receive.  The  pro¬ 
fessional  wallers  must  be  a  very  ancient  guild,  seeing  that  the 
prophet  Jeremiah  commanded — “  Call  for  the  mourning  women 
that  they  may  come  ....  and  take  up  a  wailing  for  us  ”  ;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  sojourn  even  a  short  time  in  Egypt  without 
becoming  familiar  with  the  painfully  hysterical  falsetto  voices  of 
women  wallers  as  the  shrill,  monotonous  accents  of  their  prolix 
dirge  break  upon  the  serene  stillness  from  the  vantage  ground  of 
some  flat  house-top. 

A  few  girls  also,  owing  probably  to  vastly  dissimilar  con¬ 
siderations,  are  trained  to  become  professional  dancers.  W'^ith 
those  who  give  the  ghazeeyehs  generally  a  bad  name  I  am  dis¬ 
posed  to  join  issue,  there  being  black  sheep  in  all  professions; 
yet  I  must  fain  admit  that  a  disproportionate  number  of  these 
ghawazee  lay  aside  the  modesty  of  their  sex  at  the  same  time  as 
they  discard  the  veil.  Their  dresses  reach  to  the  ground,  and  are 
girt  high  under  the  arms,  the  girdle  embracing  the  supple, 
lissome  body  just  below  the  breasts ;  sewn  on  to  the  costume  are 
little  bells,  strings  of  coins,  and  thin  discs  of  beaten  gold;  while 
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the  dancing  girls’  flexible  limbs  are  bedizened  with  silver  brace¬ 
lets  and  necklets,  and  their  well-shaped  little  hands  and  ankles 
are  made  musical  with  finger-cymbals,  castanets,  and  bangles. 
The  dance  consists  of  a  slow,  undulating  shuffle,  and  throughout 
the  wavy,  willowy,  serpentine  movements  the  feet  never  leave 
the  ground,  and  the  languorous  dancer  at  times  seems  quite  still 
save  for  a  suggestive  quivering  of  the  body — so  still,  indeed,  that 
while  performing  she  can  balance  on  her  head  a  bottle  nearly 
brimming  over  with  water.  Her  agile  rhythmical  evolutions  are 
regulated  by  an  orchestra  of  male  performers  w'ho,  seated  on  the 
floor,  make  music  with  lute,  tom-tom,  dulcimer,  and  tambourine. 

The  majority  of  the  peasantry,  however,  do  not  seek  employ¬ 
ment  or  adopt  professions,  but  remain  contentedly  in  their  quiet 
villages.  Let  us,  therefore,  peep  at  the  fellaha  in  her  own  home— 
her  windowless  mud-hovel  with  its  small  low  doorway.  Probably 
on  the  flat  roof  is  a  square  or  sugar-loaf  shaped  pigeon-tower, 
crudely  constructed  with  pottery  or  mud,  for  most  Arabs  believe 
that  birds  and  beasts  have  a  language  of  their  own  in  which  they 
hold  converse  together  and  praise  their  Maker,  and  a  peasant-wife 
loves  to  interpret  the  billing  and  cooing  of  the  doves  as  laudations 
of  her  absent  bread-winner.  The  cabin  is  divided  into  two  or 
three  rooms,  the  principal  objects  therein  being  the  oven,  the 
gaudily  painted  trousseau-chest,  and  the  hollow  mud  pillars  which 
serve  as  cupboards  for  the  modest  store  of  grain  and  millet.  In 
an  inner  room,  which  is  fastened  with  an  ingenious  old-time 
wooden  lock,  the  housewife  keeps  her  best  copper  cooking-pans  (if 
she  possesses  such  luxuries) ;  her  extra  clothing,  consisting  of  a 
large,  loose  gown,  rose  or  violet  in  colour,  with  abnormally  wide 
sleeves ;  a  black  veil  ornamented  with  imitation  pearls,  coral,  and 
coins  ;  and  a  pair  of  patent  leather  shoes.  The  shoes  are  small  in 
size  (for  the  peasant  woman  has  beautifully  proportioned  feet),  and 
are  carefully  hung  up  and  but  rarely  used,  for  she  prefers  to  go 
barefooted  as  from  childhood  she  has  been  accustomed  to  do.  In 
this  inner  room  she  keeps  also  her  few  personal  ornaments,  rings, 
necklets,  bracelets,  and  anklets;  her  partiality  for  jew'els  being 
evidently  inherited,  for  did  not  Moses  command  the  people  to 
borrow  “every  woman  of  her  neighbour,  jewels  of  silver  and 
jewels  of  gold  ?  ’  ’  and  the  ‘  ‘  neghbour  ’  ’  of  the  poor  down-trodden 
Israelites  was  none  other  than  the  fellaha  of  1491  b.c.  !  Locked 
away  in  this  handy  repository  is  her  pot  of  kohl,  a  powder  made 
from  the  smoke-black  of  charred  frankincense,  resin,  or  almond 
shells.  With  this  kohl  she  anoints  the  rims  of  her  eyelids  as 
a  preventive,  she  says,  against  ophthalmia,  though  the  slanderous 
tongues  of  mere  men  have  asserted  that  she,  who  has  been  likened 
unto  “  the  black-eyed  virgins  of  Paradise,’’  stoops  to  the  coquetry 
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of  painting  her  eyelids  solely  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  her  almond- 
shaped,  dark,  liquid  orbs.  One  article  of  purely  feminine  luxury, 
however,  she  does  possess  ;  I  refer  to  henna,  a  paste  prepared  from 
the  pulverised  leaves  of  the  Lawsonia  spinosa,  a  plant  which 
flowers  from  May  to  August,  and  is  found  in  both  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt.  This  concoction  she  binds  at  night-time  on  her 
hands  and  feet,  and  the  deep  yellow’  stain  with  w’hich  it  tinctures 
her  nails  remains  for  some  three  weeks  before  the  colour  fades  and 
it  becomes  necessary  to  renew  the  process.  On  the  fellaha’s  be¬ 
half  I  may  plead  guilty  to  a  certain  fondness  for  admiration,  for 
she  is  a  daughter  of  Eve,  “  the  mother  of  all  living,”  who  being 
created  from  a  rib — and  no  rib  was  ever  straight — has  endowed 
womenkind  with  enticingly  crooked  ways  of  enchaining  and  en¬ 
trancing  the  opposite  sex.  Greater  love  hath  no  woman  than 
the  strong,  protecting  love  of  a  good  husband  ;  and  the  fellaha  will 
not  for  the  sake  of  fortuitous  admiration  jeopardise  her  husband’s 
love,  by  which,  indeed,  she  sets  sovereign  store,  the  position  of  an 
Egyptian  peasant’s  wife  being  one  of  signal  difficulty  and  delicacy. 
When  the  husband’s  mother  lives  with  the  married  couple,  as  is 
often  the  case,  the  mother  and  not  the  wife  is  the  mistress  of  the 
house.  But  whether  or  no  the  fellaha-bride  be  mercifully  spared 
this  trial,  the  liberty  allowed  her  is  so  inconsiderable  as  to  remove 
her  far  from  any  risk  of  becoming  a  New  Woman,  that  hybrid 
who  has  been  described  as  ”  a  female  who,  having  ceased  to  be 
a  lady,  has  yet  not  achieved  becoming  a  gentleman.”  To  her  re¬ 
stricted  liberty  the  fellaha  at  least  owes  this  great  deliverance. 
The  fundamental  fact  that  she  is  desirable  solely  on  account  of  her 
sex  is  dinned  into  her  ears  from  early  girlhood ;  her  upbringing 
holds  out  to  her  no  other  goal  than  marriage ;  her  brothers  early 
learn  a  sensual  attitude  towards  all  womankind,  being  taught  that 
the  sex  are  invariably  frail;  and,  finally,  the  Moslem  religion 
itself  preaches  in  regard  to  marriage  a  very  voluptuous  (if  very 
human)  creed,  consecrating,  as  it  were,  man’s  impulses  to  passion 
by  ascribing  to  them  a  Divine  origin.  As  a  girl  the  fellaha  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  gaze  on  the  phallic  plays  which  are  part  and  parcel  of 
the  usual  amusements  provided  at  Egyptian  fairs,  and  apparently 
she  looks  on  without  any  sense  of  shame.  Little  wonder  then 
that  she  takes  generally  a  sensual  view  of  wifehood,  and  but  very 
timidly  and  tentatively  ventures  to  exert  that  womanly  refining  in¬ 
fluence  and  those  higher  functions  of  which,  in  a  sluggish,  unreason¬ 
ing  wayj  she  may  have  instinctively  dreamed  in  her  innocent  girl¬ 
hood.  She  can  but  be  keenly  sensible  of  her  subordinate  position 
which  her  religious  inequality  with  her  husband,  already  alluded 
to,  tends  to  enhance,  and  which  is  in  itself  a  bar  to  adequate  self- 
respect,  and  even  a  drag  on  a  mother’s  influence  with  her  children. 
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The  system  of  plurality  of  wives  is  likewise  destructive  of  that 
base  of  civilisation,  family  cohesion;  for  a  mother  is  rare  who  is 
not  sorely  and  naturally  tempted  to  favour  her  own  offspring  to 
the  detriment  of  her  husband’s  children  by  another  wife.  For¬ 
tunately,  however,  and  perhaps  partly  from  pecuniary  necessity,  a 
fellah’s  means  not  permitting  of  his  taking  unto  himself  many 
wives,  polygamy  does  not  obtain  extensively  among  the  peasantry, 
and  the  fellaha,  so  long  as  she  is  her  husband’s  sole  wife,  strives 
hard  to  retain  his  love.  Of  course,  if  she  bears  him  no  children 
she  is  quickly  “put  away,’’  for  every  adult  male  is  expected  to 
found  a  family.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  “putting  away” 
means  legal  separation,  albeit  sterility  is  made  a  great  pretext  for 
divorce ;  but  even  if  the  barren  woman  be  not  divorced  she  drinks 
to  the  dregs  a  very  bitter  cup,  for,  should  she  elect  or  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  house,  she  has  to  act  as  handmaid  to  her  supplanter, 
and  verily  in  these  circumstances  has  she  need  of  the  “  patience 
which  is  the  key  of  contentment,’’  and  of  the  fatalistic  philosophy 
which  teaches  and  assists  her  to  keep  heart  when  in  the  battle  of 
life  all  seems  hopeless.  Cognisant  of  the  sad  fate  in  store  for 
her  should  she  prove  unfruitful,  one  can  sympathise  with  the 
young  wife  who,  hidden  beneath  her  necklace,  w^ears  charms  for 
the  preservation  of  her  husband’s  love  and  to  ensure  her  knowing 
the  joys  of  maternity. 

Herodotus  described  the  fellaha  as  of  a  joyful  and  gay  disposition, 
and  he  pictured  her  during  a  water-party  as  playing  castanets,  her 
companions  singing  and  clapping  their  hands  to  the  measure,  or 
bandying  rude  jests  with  the  villagers  on  the  river  banks.  Doubt¬ 
less  this  was  true  of  the  fellaha  of  his  day,  and  it  still  holds  good. 
Probably  the  Father  of  History  might  have  added  that  then,  as 
now,  she  had  a  sw'eet  tooth  and  loved  sugar-cane  and  sweetmeats, 
the  “tangled  maiden-hair’’  which  resembles  spun-glass,  and 
sweets  made  fancifully  in  rude  figures  of  tow'ers  and  such  like.  But 
it  is  likewise  true  that  she  has  other  moods.  Of  her  patience 
mention  has  been  made  ;  she  is  often  excitable  (especially  w’hen  in 
trouble) ,  and  will  throw  dust  on  her  head  and  tear  her  clothes ;  will 
sob  and  wail  and  alternate  her  wordy  arguments  and  solemn 
asseverations  with  frantic  shrieks  and  despairing  ejaculations 
accompanied  by  violent  gesticulations.  She  will  even  fight  after 
the  manner  of  Whitechapel.  She  is  very  superstitious,  and  takes 
many  precautions  against  the  “  evil  eye,’’  never  feeling  quite 
secure  unless  a  blood-red  hand  or  a  text  from  the  Koran  is  painted 
on  her  door,  or  a  china-tile  or  sprig  of  aloe  be  suspended  above  it. 
Little  toy  windmills  are  frequently  displayed  with  the  same  object, 
it  being  held  that  their  whirling  in  the  wand  frightens  away  evil 
spirits.  For  birds  to  build  in  or  on  a  house  is  also  considered  lucky. 
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Many  a  woman,  too,  fearful  lest  a  Nazarene’s  eye  should  fall  on 
her,  will  not  only  cover  her  face  as  the  stranger  passes,  but  turn 
herself  to  the  wall  and  “  gather  her  children  together,  even  as  a 
hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings.”  And  this  fear  that 
a  Nazarene,  of  all  strangers,  should  cast  an  evil  eye  upon  her  or 
upon  her  little  ones  seems  the  more  unw^arrantable  in  that  the 
Koran  declares,  “  Thou  shalt  surely  find  those  ....  to  be  the 
most  inclinable  to  entertain  friendship  for  the  true  believers,  who 
sav.  We  are  Christians.”  In  health  the  fellaha  is  robust,  and  this 
is  doubtless  in  great  measure  due  to  the  excessive  infantile  mor¬ 
tality  which  allows  but  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Her  nervous 
organism  has  not  yet  become  relaxed  and  softened  by  those  in¬ 
fluences  of  civilisation  which  so  accentuate  physical  pain,  and 
many  cases  are  knowm  of  a  peasant  woman  giving  birth  to  a  child 
in  the  fields  and  continuing  her  harvesting  after  having  herself 
carried  her  babe  to  a  place  of  shelter  from  the  sun’s  powerful  rays. 
And  as  her  physical  sufferings  are  comparatively  less  felt  than  those 
of  more  civilised  and  more  highly  organised  w'omcn,  so  also  is  her 
grief  less  enduring  should  she  early  lose  her  child.  Not  that  her 
sorrow  is  not  very  poignant  at  the  time,  and  her  tears  bitter,  but 
the  balm  of  the  great  physician.  Time,  seems  to  heal  more  swiftly 
in  the  East  than  in  the  West,  and  the  Oriental  mother  learns  the 
sooner  to  say  “Thy  will  be  done.”  But  though  her  grief  passes 
quickly ,  she  does  not  forget ;  and  each  year  before  the  great  fes¬ 
tival,  the  Courban  Bairam,  she  will  visit  the  corner  of  Allah’s 
acre  where  her  dear  dead  repose,  and,  after  bedecking  the  modest 
mounds  with  flowers  and  palm  branches,  will  crouch  down  to  weep 
and  wail,  as  her  ancestors  are  depicted  as  doing  on  Egypt’s  ancient 
monuments. 

To  politics  she  is  a  stranger,  and  she  meddles  not  even  in  village 
concerns  which  may  affect  her  husband ;  indeed,  it  should  be 
reckoned  unto  her  for  righteousness  that  in  matters  appertaining 
exclusively  to  man’s  domain  her  innate  feminine  curiosity  is 
heroically  suppressed.  “  The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them,” 
and  from  the  indirect  effects  of  the  first  Khedive’s  hasty,  incon¬ 
siderate,  and  experimental  attempts  to  combine  so-called  Western 
civilisation  with  the  wasteful,  dishonest,  and  lavish  extravagance  of 
the  Orient,  the  fellaha  has  suffered  keenly,  yet  withal  with  won¬ 
drous  patience ;  but  even  had  she  realised  that  abuse  of  personal 
power  had  brought  the  country  to  financial  ruin ,  she  would  never 
have  thought  of  apportioning  blame  to  her  husband’s  Effendina, 
Ismail.  For  her  the  king  could  do  no  wrong.  She  is  aware  that 
the  former  principles  of  government,  the  lash,  torture,  and  ar¬ 
bitrary  imprisonment,  have  been  hurled  into  the  limbo  of  evils 
past,  but  she  wots  nothing  of  the  prolonged  and  stubborn  fight 
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which  preceded  their  overthrow— the  weary  struggle  of  British  ad¬ 
ministrators  against  the  dead-weight  of  international  engagements 
which  so  securely  bound  Egypt  before  its  regeneration.  Yet  I  hold 
that ,  without  knowing  or  even  caring  to  know  the  why  and  where¬ 
fore  ,  the  fellaha  woman  is  animated  with  feelings  of  thankfulness 
towards  Egypt’s  present  rulers  for  the  increased  security  and  pros¬ 
perity  she  enjoys.  And  little  by  little  she  will,  I  firmly  believe, 
have  reason  for  further  and  much  keener  gratitude,  for  the  small 
band  of  British  officials,  the  backbone  of  the  Egyptian  Civil  Ser¬ 
vice,  is  not  resting  on  its  laurels,  nor  is  it  satisfied  with  what  has 
already  been  achieved.  Surely,  though  very  slowly,  are  the  poor 
peasant-women  being  raised  to  a  higher  knowledge  of  their 
legitimate  influence. 

Zobehr,  the  sometime  Sultan  of  Darfour,  once  said  to  me  that 
if  England  really  meant  to  destroy  the  slave  traffic  root  and  branch, 
the  British  officials  must  not  shrink  before  the  difficult  and  delicate 
problem  of  the  education  of  Egyptian  women.  He  contended  that 
while  hareems  existed  slavery  would  continue,  but  that  with  educa¬ 
tion  the  hareem  system  would  die  a  natural  death,  as  educated 
women  would  not  submit  to  hareem  life.  That  seclusion  is  not 
a  Mohammedan  doctrine  is  probably  not  generally  realised,  yet 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  seclusion  of  women  existed  in  the  East  cen¬ 
turies  before  622  a.d.  ,  the  date  of  the  Hegira.  Nevertheless,  seclu¬ 
sion  has  the  Prophet’s  sanction  and  countenance,  and  as  the  whole 
social  system  in  Egypt  has  gradually  become  an  integral  part  of 
Mohammedanism,  and  as  ninety-tw-o  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
population  are  Moslems,  the  question  requires  diplomatic  handling. 
In  Egypt  the  sexes,  according  to  the  latest  census,  are  practically 
equally  divided ,  yet  for  every  illiterate  man  there  are  ten  illiterate 
women.  Education  must  precede  liberty,  or  liberty  would  mean 
but  a  cloak  for  license.  The  labourers  in  the  field  of  female  educa¬ 
tion  have  had  to  prepare  the  soil  with  care  and  skill,  and  before 
sowing  the  seed  have  had  to  clear  the  ground  of  dignified  apathy 
and  other  deadly  weeds.  Progress,  therefore,  was  very  gradual. 
Primary  schools  were  established  in  which  the  Koran  was  taught 
and  instruction  given  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  needle¬ 
work,  and  it  is  a  healthy  sign  that  in  the  last  five  years  the 
attendance  in  girls’  schools  under  Government  inspection  has 
increased  five-fold.  The  difficulties  inherent  in  the  situation 
have  been  realised  and  grappled  with,  and  considering  the  pre¬ 
judices  to  be  overcome — and  how'  wearying  are  the  battles  against 
prejudice  in  every  country ! — the  progress  made  is  encourag¬ 
ing.  Already  has  an  institution  been  established  for  the  training 
of  native  Moslem  teachers,  and  as  this  institution  expands  and 
flourishes  so  will  education  become  popularised,  and  the  seclusion 
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of  women,  demanded  by  custom  and  not  by  the  Koran,  will  be 
{  gradually  modified.  Women,  also,  are  being  trained  to  fill  the 
I  openings  which  a  more  regular  and  enlightened  Civil  Service  in- 
I  evitably  creates.  Sick-nurses  will  do  much  good  in  other  w’ays 
i  than  in  the  saving  of  life  and  in  the  relief  of  suffering,  and  if  suffi¬ 
cient  w’omen  can  be  trained  as  doctors  they  will  do  enormous  good 
I  by  conveying  common-sense  notions  of  sanitation  and  hygiene  into 
the  natives’  houses,  and  by  powerfully  helping  to  check  the  in¬ 
fantile  mortality  which  is  still  so  heavy  in  Egypt. 

\  And  even  when  the  beneficent  work  of  her  present  rulers  and 
^  well-wishers  shall  be  accomplished ;  when  the  fellaha  of  to-day 
f  shall  have  become  extinct,  and  the  new  peasant-woman  stand 
forth  freed  from  former  trammels ;  even  then  will  the  riddle  of 
[  the  Sphinx  still  remain  unsolved — for  it  is  the  Enigma  of  Life— 
1  and  the  lonely,  wondering,  dreamy  monument  will  still  gaze  out 
I  across  the  ages,  lifting  its  calm,  brooding  face  in  the  same  serene, 
I  impressive,  and  impassive  majesty. 


Walter  F.  Mieville. 
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It  is  almost  a  truism  to  tell  English  readers  that  Jacques  Emile 
Blanche  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  interesting  personalities 
among  French  contemporary  painters.  What  is  less  understood, 
perhaps,  is  that,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  he  is  a  self-made 
artist,  and  that,  after  more  than  twenty  years  filled  with  the 
practice  of  his  art,  his  work  bears  upon  it  the  evidence  of  a  pro¬ 
gress  parallel  to  his  untiring  and  passionate  research  of  artistic 
perfection.  Whereas  many  known  painters  have  a  stereotyped 
manner  so  constant,  and  so  patent,  and  so  limited  that  two  or 
three  of  their  pictures  comprise  the  whole  of  their  range,  there  is 
no  saying  what  revelations  this  true  disciple  of  the  old  masters 
has  in  store  for  us. 

He  was  born  in  the  early  ’sixties.  His  father  was  the  renowned 
Antoine  Emile  Blanche  who  for  a  good  slice  of  a  century  owned 
and  directed  the  private  asylum  still  existing  under  his  name  on 
the  banks  of  the  Seine  in  the  Passy  quarter  of  Paris.  The 
institution  was  originally  founded  at  Montmartre  by  the  painter’s 
grandfather.  Dr.  Esprit  Sylvestre  Blanche,  and  w^as  by  him  trans¬ 
ported  to  the  site  it  now  occupies  in  what  was  formerly  a  real 
country  mansion  belonging  to  Madame  de  Lamballe.  The 
spacious  house  and  surrounding  park  even  still  retain  much  of 
their  ancient  charm,  although  the  town  has  crept  out  and  enclosed 
them  with  building  and  railw'ay  that  detract  from  the  landscape. 

It  was  here  that  the  painter  came  into  the  world,  here  that  he 
spent  his  childhood.  His  father’s  drawing-room  was  at  that  time 
frequented  by  most  of  the  celebrities  in  letters  and  art — Renan, 
Michelet,  Eenouvier,  Berlioz,  Corot,  Fran^ais,  among  others. 
There  were  regular  Saturday  meetings  devoted  either  to  conversa¬ 
tions  on  subjects  of  aesthetic  order,  or  to  some  artistic  perform¬ 
ance.  Dr.  Blanche’s  guests  were  the  first  to  hear  the  Trojans 
sung  under  the  leadership  of  Berlioz  and  Madame  Charton- 
Demeure. 

Being  the  son  and  only  child  of  wealthy  parents,  and  thus 
reared  in  surroundings  that  rendered  him  familiar  with  the  various 
domains  of  culture,  it  might  seem  that  the  term  “  self-made”  is 
hardly  applicable  to  Monsieur  Blanche ;  and  yet  nothing  is  more 
strictly  accurate.  No  master  can  be  said  to  have  formed  him. 
Although  his  first  pictures  at  the  Salon  in  the  commencement 
of  the  ’eighties  were  entered  under  the  patronage  of  Gervex  and 
Humbert,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  he  was  not  a  pupil  of 
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[  theirs  in  any  real  acceptation  of  the  word,  and  that,  in  his  subse- 
j  quent  development,  their  influence  was  a  negligible  quantity. 

!  Gervex,  himself  not  much  older,  would  appear  to  have  been  more 
I  a  companion  than  a  mentor.  Having  a  couple  of  contiguous 
[  studies  at  his  disposal,  he  lent  one  of  them  to  his  friend,  and 
J  contented  himself  with  procuring  him  models,  or  suggesting  what 
kind  of  painting  was  likely  to  obtain  an  easy  success  with  the 
public.  For  the  rest,  he  introduced  him  to  the  society  in  which 

Ihe  lived. 

Given  the  character  and  temperament  of  the  future  artist,  these 
origins,  this  education,  these  apparent  privileges  were  rather  a 
drawback  than  otherwise.  2\t  an  age  wdien  most  art  students  are 
acquainted  with  little  else  than  their  raw  talent  and  aspirations, 
he  possessed  large  critical  knowledge  and  a  fine  critical  taste.  He 
was,  besides,  versed  in  the  merits  and  demerits  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries  and  predecessors ;  and,  when  he  came  to  try  his  ’prentice 
hand,  the  severity  of  his  judgment  for  his  own  performance  was 
such  as  to  check  its  spontaneity  and  to  retard  its  growth.  Elders, 
too,  who  might  have  been  kindly,  though  brutally,  frank  with 
a  youth  of  less  reputation,  either  left  him  alone,  with  something 
of  the  mistrust  inspired  by  the  enfant  terrible,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  may,  in  one  or  two  cases,  have  made  too  much  of  a  favourite 
of  him,  which  had  pretty  much  the  same  effect  as  far  as  the 
benefit  of  their  intercourse  went.  Among  competitors  of  his  own 
age,  he  was  almost  without  exception  the  object  of  jealousy ;  and 
the  manifestation  of  it  lasted  so  long  as  to  become  a  serious 
trouble.  In  fact  it  is  only  in  the  last  few  years  that  Monsieur 
Blanche  has,  in  any  true  sense,  been  happy  in  the  practice  of  his 
art.  Like  earnest  toilers  in  other  careers  who  have  sought  the 
“mere  excellent  way,”  he  has  known  all  the  disappointments  of 
seeking  amid  discouragement  and  open  hostility. 

If  there  is  a  spiritual  fathership,  an  influence  to  which  he 
voluntarily  became  a  disciple,  Whistler  and  Manet  alone  can 
pretend  to  it,  for  they  are  the  only  masters  at  whose  feet  he  ever 
sat.  What  attracted  him,  from  the  first,  in  their  execution  was 
its  perfection  of  simplicity,  its  simplicity  of  perfection,  which  he 
apprehended  and  appreciated  years  before  he  was  able  to  make 
the  quality  peculiarly  his  own.  He  relates  of  Manet  that  this 
artist  once  set  him  to  paint,  under  his  direction,  a  tiny  canvas  of 
still-life  representing  a  bun  on  a  marble  table,  and  that  this  was 
the  first  intimation  he  received  of  any  adequate  principles  of 
guidance.  Of  Whistler  he  has  more  to  say.  The  great  American 
undertook  and  executed,  on  one  occasion,  a  sketch  for  his  especial 
benefit,  pointing  out,  as  he  went  on,  wherein  lay  his  skill.  The 
lesson  was  not  lost.  At  once  grasping  Whistler’s  method,  and 
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attracted  by  his  effects,  he  began  to  produce  paintings  in  the  same 
style,  which  were  put  on  view  at  the  exhibition  of  the  “  Society  I 
of  the  Thirty-Three,”  an  association  of  young  artists,  of  which  I 
he  was  the  founder.  A  number  of  these  also  appeared  at  the  | 
Salon  between  1885  and  1887,  most  being  portraits,  with  pastels  I 
among  them.  How  like  the  American  master’s  his  work  at  one  c 
time  became,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  Whistler  himself 
resented  it.  At  one  of  the  salons  of  the  Thirty-Three,  he  was 
quite  indignant  on  seeing  a  small  canvas  of  his  young  admirer’s 
— albeit  an  original  subject.  “  It’s  a  robbery,”  he  exclaimed, 
and  thenceforth  gave  the  cold  shoulder  to  one  whom  he  considered 
a  rival,  preferring  imitation  with  less  penetration.  j 

For  nearly  ten  years  after  what  may  be  called  the  Whistlerian  [ 
period,  the  painter  was  an  apprentice  without  a  master.  It  would  I 
be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  he  produced  no  great  pictures  in  this  I 
time.  On  the  contrary,  his  incessant  industry,  his  efforts  which  i 
left  no  experiment  untried,  combining  with  his  native  talent,  1 
enabled  him  to  execute  between  1887  and  1896  many  portraits  | 
and  pictures  of  still-life,  which  merit  such  an  appellation;  some,  it 
indeed,  which  may  rank  as  masterpieces,  even  when  compared 
with  his  later  ones.  His  “  Miss  Kitty  Saville-Clarke,”  (Mrs.  Cyril  ' 
Martineau),  his  first  “  Oeorge  Moore,  the  Novelist,”  his  ‘‘Lady 
Talbot,”  are  examples  of  English  faces  and  figures,  and  his 
‘‘  Baroness  de  Meyer,  nee  Caracciolo,”  an  example  of  those  not 
English,  which  he  has  rendered,  not  only  with  wonderful  detail  I 
and  harmony  in  the  whole,  but  with  a  comprehension  of  the  I 
subject  worthy  of  highest  praise.  1 

Perhaps  his  most  important  achievement  of  this  period,  his-  f 
torically  considered,  was  his  ‘‘  Host,”  an  interpretation  of  the  | 
scene  at  Emmaus,  where  the  risen  Christ  breaks  bread  with  the  I 
two  disciples  at  the  inn,  in  presence  of  other  visitors.  Besides  I 
the  incongruity  resulting  from  the  partial  intrusion  of  modern  ; 
dress  and  environment,  there  is  not  the  intimate  blending  of  the  | 
several  actors  into  a  single  composition,  with  its  unity  and  per-  I 
spective,  which  he  afterwards  attained  in  another  canvas  of  | 
grouped  figures.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  room  with  its  table  I 
and  furniture  lacks  solidity,  or  its  occupants  their  situation  within  | 
it.  On  the  contrary,  every  object  has  its  maximum  cubic  volume. 
The  white  tablecloth,  for  instance,  falls  over  the  table  in  stiff 
and  starched  folds,  and  the  little  girl,  seated  in  front,  swells  into 
bulk  beneath  the  eye’s  gaze ;  but  there  is  a  curious  hardness  of 
outline,  a  ponderousness  of  substance;  the  light  is  too  diffused; 
there  is  no  chiaroscuro.  None  the  less,  the  personality  of  each  is 
wTought  out  with  pow'er.  It  is  rather  a  series  of  remarkable  por¬ 
traits  assembled  on  one  canvas. 
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If  it  is  asked  what  exactly  the  painter  learnt  in  the  interval 
that  separates  his  youthful  efflorescence  from  the  fruit  of  his 
maturity,  the  question  may  be  answered  from  his  conversations 
or  from  facts  that  confirm  them. 

First,  it  is  certain  that  he  came  to  utilise  his  critical  acumen  for 
his  personal  profit,  and  acquired  the  difficult  faculty  of  being  his 
own  mentor.  That  which  was  only  perception  of  his  defects  in 
general,  in  earlier  youth,  became  ease  in  putting  his  finger  on 
everything  that  fell  short  of  its  effect  in  the  whole  composition, 
ease  also  in  correcting  it.  In  the  Passy  studio,  there  exist  num¬ 
bers  of  mutilated  canvases,  the  remains  of  pictures  from  which 
the  offending  portion  has  been  ruthlessly  cut  out ;  and ,  in  the  list 
of  his  complete  works,  not  a  few  items  are  struck  through,  an 
indication  that  the  originals  have  been  entirely  destroyed. 

Again,  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  progress  was  marked  by  a 
gradual  elimination  of  all  that  could  be  called  conventionalism — 
conventional  backgrounds,  conventional  grouping,  conventional 
juxtaposition  of  colour  values — these  things  and  others  of  similar 
import  disappeared  from  his  work.  In  their  place,  appeared  that 
devotion  to  truth  of  delineation,  that  research  of  spiritual  meaning 
which  are  keynotes  in  his  pictures  of  to-day. 

“  What  was  your  reason  for  painting  that  woman,  suckling  her 
child,  with  such  a  complexion?”  asked  the  writer  once  when  he 
was  inspecting  the  portraits  that  line  the  walls  of  the  studio. 
The  complexion  in  question  was  almost  a  brick-red,  and,  even  for 
the  peasant  represented,  seemed,  at  first  glance,  an  exaggeration, 
the  contrast  being  all  the  greater  for  the  white  of  the  uncovered 
breast  and  of  the  baby’s  uncovered  knee.  “  I  painted  her  so 
because  she  was  so,”  the  artist  replied.  “  She  was  a  harvest 
woman  sojourning  in  the  district  where  I  wms.  As  she  lived 
practically  in  the  fields,  her  complexion,  naturally  inclined  to  the 
sanguine,  had  taken  on  this  peculiar  tint.  Under  the  light  in 
which  she  sat,  she  looked  exactly  so ;  and  I  did  not  think  I  ought 
to  paint  her  otherwise.” 

It  is  a  confession,  indeed.  Monsieur  Blanche  willingly  makes, 
that  he  allows  himself  to  undergo  the  influence  of  the  model 
more  than  the  majority  of  his  fellow-artists.  He  even  is  disposed 
to  regard  this  as  a  weakness,  though  why  he  should  it  is  hard 
to  see,  since  to  this  aptitude  he  owes  some  of  his  success  in  inter¬ 
preting  so  faithfully  people  of  widely  differing  character,  style  and 
race,  American,  English,  French,  and,  among  these,  persons  of 
varying  rank,  profession,  and  temperament.  All  is  shown  in  a 
way  that  gives  to  his  portraiture  an  infinity  of  charm  recognisable 
as  the  production  of  one  man,  only  by  the  subtly-felt  presence  of 
the  same  quality  of  w^orkmanship,  the  same  hand. 

Moreover,  and  this  is  a  comprehensive  category,  the  artist  was 
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taught,  by  dint  of  patient  observation  and  practice,  to  bring  his 
perspective  to  that  fine  focus  equally  removed  from  the  errors  of 
artistic  long  and  short-sightedness,  a  focus  at  which  the  details  of 
the  picture  stand  in  it,  not  outside  of  it,  and  every  part  integrally 
related  to  every  other  and  to  the  whole,  none  too  prominent  and 
none  unduly  sacrificed.  No  technicality  of  the  painter’s  art 
is  more  important,  and  in  none  is  there  more  possibility  of  in¬ 
definite  improvement.  As  illustration,  a  comparison  may  be 
made  between  the  “  Host”  of  the  apprenticeship  period  and  the  [ 
“Fritz  Thaulow  Family,”  which  latter  may  be  taken  to  inaugu¬ 
rate  that  of  the  mastership.  In  the  latter,  there  is  a  whole  world 
of  idea  so  happily  conceived  and  so  fitly  executed  that  the  eye  is 
most  easily  led  from  the  central  figure,  itself  unobtrusive,  yet 
commanding,  to  the  grown-up  daughter,  the  son,  the  baby,  the 
dog,  the  canvas  contemplated  by  the  central  figure  and  which  is 
being  painted  by  him,  the  easel,  the  landscape  on  it,  the  land¬ 
scape  around  it  with  its  cloud-girt  sky  of  the  north  as  a  back¬ 
ground,  and  a  touch  of  forest  verdure  on  the  outskirts.  Every¬ 
thing  is  natural,  vivid,  homely,  and  possesses  that  greatness  of 
art  which  steals  in  upon  the  mind  by  persuasion. 

Lastly,  Monsieur  Blanche  gained  the  permanent  conviction  that 
the  artist  is,  after  all,  above  all,  and  before  all,  the  workman  who 
has  thoroughly  studied  and  digested  his  trade.  Like  his  elder 
contemporary  Eodin,  whose  portrait  he  has  recently  finished,  he 
disclaims  the  notion  current  in  modern  art  circles  that  genius  is 
bizarrerie,  its  owner  a  phenomenon,  whose  title  to  recognition 
depends  chiefly  on  his  startling  the  public  by  aberrations  from 
nature  and  the  madness  of  fancy.  He  grew  to  set  before  his 
mind  as  its  supreme  goal  in  art  to  make  his  canvases  the  most 
perfect  and  sincere  illusion — if  the  expression  may  be  employed  I 
— of  living  reality ;  and  the  sum  of  his  researches,  whether  in 
acadimie,  colour,  composition,  light  or  shade,  were  all  to  this 
same  end.  The  problem,  perhaps,  is  not  very  difficult  if  the  artist 
aims  only  at  photography,  if  he  is  content  with  catching  one  out¬ 
ward  presentment  of  his  model,  a  transient  resemblance  of  form 
and  feature.  The  task  is  otherwise  arduous,  when  he  strives  to 
give  the  inner  as  well  as  the  outer  man,  the  character  as  well  as 
the  mood,  to  indicate  by  means  of  the  symbols  at  his  disposal  the 
thousand  psychological  revelations  of  individuality  that  physiog¬ 
nomy,  natural  pose  and  natural  manner  contain.  That  Monsieur 
Blanche  has  accomplished  this,  his  achievement  of  the  last  seven 
or  eight  years  abundantly  testifies. 

When  examining  it  in  detail,  one  is  struck  by  the  preponder¬ 
ance  of  child  portraits,  preponderance  in  number,  in  variety  of 
posture,  in  the  manner  of  treating  the  subject.  It  would  not  be 
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going  too  far  to  say  that  Jacques  Emile  Blanche  is  first  and 
foremost  a  children’s  artist,  because  he  loves  them.  The  love 
lurks  in  every  touch  of  the  brush ,  in  each  tint  and  shade  of  colour 
selected.  He  has  caught  their  nonchalant  attitudes,  their  little 
ways,  their  wandering  thoughts,  their  ingenuous  looks  and 
awakening  to  higher  consciousness.  One  feels  he  would  be  con¬ 
tent  to  paint  children  all  his  life.  And  this  constant  study  of 
,them  has  reacted  upon  his  art,  imparting  to  it  also  a  sort  of 
refreshing  naivete.  The  preference  is  not  for  any  one  class  or 
type.  His  portrait  of  the  plain  peasant  boy  or  girl,  Emilienne 
Morin,  for  example,  is  executed  with  a  tenderness  and  strength 
equal  and  similar  to  those  exhibited  in  the  child  of  the  drawing¬ 
room.  They  are  of  all  ages,  from  the  sleeping  baby  up  to  the 
maiden  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  summers  that  anxiously  seeks  from 
her  reflected  image  the  assurance  of  her  power  to  please.  It 
seems  invidious  to  quote  names  where  so  many  have  some  special 
grace ;  and  yet  there  are  some  that  cannot  be  left  unmentioned ; 
!  for  instance,  the  series  known  as  “  Berenice.”  One  model, 

1  Mademoiselle  Manfred,  sat  for  them.  all.  She  appears,  first  as 
the  child  of  eight,  devoted  to  her  doll;  and,  in  succeeding  por¬ 
traits,  her  development  for  six  years  is  traced  in  what  may  be 
considered  a  unique  revelation  of  girlhood.  The  latest  is  one 
just  completed ,  in  which  a  girl  is  standing  before  her  looking-glass 
and  trying  the  effect  of  a  blue  ribbon  against  the  dark  bodice  of 
her  dress.  The  whole  picture,  which  is  a  large  one,  is  an  admir- 


Iable  piece  of  execution  in  the  painter’s  best  style. 

It  is  impossible  to  look  at  Monsieur  Blanche’s  damsels  without 
thinking  of  Shakespeare’s  Juliet,  or  Eosalind,  or  Desdemona. 
The  fact  is  that,  without  etherealising  the  fair  sex,  he  has  found 
out  how  to  express  the  poetry  of  sweet  seventeen  or  thereabouts. 
It  is  true,  also,  that  he  has  discovered  some  very  charming  models, 

■  Mademoiselle  Langenegger,  the  Misses  Capel,  not  to  insist  on 
the  claims  of  Mademoiselle  Manfred ;  but  even  those  that  cannot 
pretend  to  actual  beauty  reveal,  under  his  brush,  the  grace  and 
i  thrill  of  budding  womanhood. 

E  And  as  for  the  young  ones,  those  whom  we  look  at  for  the 
I  simple  expression  of  childhood,  not  seeking  for  more,  they  are 
j  just  childlike  and  individual,  with  all  that  mystery  of  infancy 
which  is  so  pathetic.  The  four  little  urchins  of  the  “Kainbow,” 
ranging  from  two  to  six,  a  couple  sitting  and  a  couple  standing, 
the  latter  hand  in  hand,  with  the  bow  in  the  heavens  above  and 
behind  them,  are  a  happy  union  of  these  attributes.  One  might 
wonder  how  the  man  of  mature  age  could  retrace  the  steps  of 
j  experience  and  reach  so  intimately  the  infant  soul,  if  one  had 
I  not  seen  him  stoop,  almost  furtively,  to  kiss  the  toddling  young- 
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ster  of  his  lodge-keeper.  Is  it  an  irony  of  destiny  that  Monsieur 
Blanche,  with  such  a  fondness  for  the  little  ones,  should  have 
none  of  his  own?  If  so,  then  there  is  an  artistic  compensation; 
for  the  deprivation  would  appear  to  have  made  him  pour  out,  into 
the  creatures  of  his  genius,  the  affection  which  would  have  found 
its  primitive  channel  in  the  life  of  his  offspring. 

When  we  arrive  at  the  men  and  women  portraits,  a  paramount 
quality,  to  be  admired  for  itself,  is  the  painter’s  psychological 
insight.  While  regarding  those  of  the  young,  we  are  apt  to 
forget  the  art,  it  seems  such  a  matter  of  course  to  meet  with 
nature.  With  those  that  have  come  to  the  age  of  trained  habit 
and  artificiality,  it  is  different;  an  interpretation  which  rids  the 
subject  of  his  conscious  mask  and  uncovers  the  personality  be¬ 
neath  is  always  a  surprise,  and  is  especially  welcome.  This  is 
Monsieur  Blanche’s  forte. 

If  three  widely- varying  types  of  w’omen  are  selected,  Madame 
Langlois,  nee  Berthelot,  Mademoiselle  Charpentier  (of  the  earlier 
period),  and  Madame  Jeanne  Eaunay,  it  will  be  seen  how  exactly 
the  pose  corresponds  to  the  reflective  seriousness  of  the  first,  the 
sentimental  passivity  of  the  second,  the  manifest  talent  and  assur¬ 
ance  of  the  third.  The  portrait  of  the  last-mentioned,  which  is  at 
present  in  the  Lyons  Museum,  is  that  of  a  famous  singer.  She 
stands  by  a  piano,  with  one  hand  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  in  a 
posture  familiar  to  her  when  facing  an  audience.  A  glance  at  it, 
undone  is  among  the  spectators  prepared  for  the  song,  and  antici¬ 
pating  the  voice  that  is  to  captivate.  The  “  thinker”  sits  with 
hands  falling  together  and  face  turned  to  the  left,  a  striking  pre¬ 
sentment  of  characteristic  gravity,  of  a  mind  accustomed  to 
ponder  on  events  and  causes.  The  “dreamer,”  a  recent  bride, 
also  sits,  but  more  lightly,  looking  towards  the  beholder  but  not 
noticing  him.  Her  ideas  are  half  within,  half  without ;  the  feeling 
outbalances  the  thought.  It  would  be  worth  knowing  how 
Monsieur  Blanche  induces  his  women  to  be  so  entirely  oblivioi'S 
of  their  being  painted,  or,  at  any  rate,  how  he  manages  to  present 
them  such. 

Of  his  men-portraits,  those  of  the  painters  Charles  Cottet, 
Lucien  Simon,  Jules  Cheret,  the  musician  Claude  Debussy,  the 
sculptor  Eodin,  the  novelists  Paul  Adam,  Maurice  Barres,  and 
George  Moore  (the  second  one  of  this  last),  with  other  such  Eng¬ 
lishmen  as  Arthur  Symons  and  Aubrey  Beardsley,  are  the  most 
representative  examples  as  regards  style  and  technique.  The 
Cottet  may  be  visited  in  the  Brussels  Museum,  the  Paul  Adam 
in  the  Luxembourg,  the  Jules  Cheret  in  the  Petit  Palais  of  the 
Champs  Elysees.  Qualities  common  to  all  are  supple  modelling 
with  extremely  fine  gradations  of  colour  tone.  Monsieur  Blanche 
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does  no  violence  to  his  men  subjects.  The  same  as  with  his 
women,  he  excels  in  seizing  the  lines  proper  to  each.  Paul  Adam 
with  his  head  slightly  thrown  back  and  the  body  curved,  Cheret 
with  a  peculiarly  airy  poise,  as  if  he  were  about  to  pop  somewhere, 
Cottet  more  squarely  and  solidly  set,  Maurice  Barres  in  bent, 
reflective  attitude,  Rodin  standing,  as  those  who  know  him  best 
have  often  seen  him  stand ,  with  nervous  hand  and  inclined  bust ; 
these  are  character  renderings ,  with  anatomic  structure  to  match  ; 
and  the  flesh  and  blood  is  woven  over  it  so  as  to  give  the  maximum 
amount  of  fluid  transparency  consistent  with  substantiality.  It 
may  be  objected  by  some  that  Rodin’s  position  is  that  of  a  speaker 
f  about  to  address  a  meeting.  “  But,”  Monsieur  Blanche  explains, 

f“I  was  obliged  to  represent  Rodin  upright.  That  is  his  most 
natural  pose  as  a  sculptor,  his  favourite  pose  as  a  man ;  and  in 
doing  so  I  had  to  choose  between  showing  him  engaged  on  a 
[  statue  and  showing  him  facing  an  assembly.  I  preferred  the 
I  latter.  To  make  his  vocation  clear,  however,  I  put  on  the  table 
I  the  instruments  of  his  handicraft,  and  gave  to  his  fingers,  the 
fingers  of  a  sculptor,  a  foreground  presentment  which  is 
symbolical.” 

,  The  chief  place  accorded  to  our  artist’s  portraiture  ought  not  to 
exclude  due  attention  being  paid  to  his  remarkable  still-life  pic¬ 
tures.  From  almost  the  dehut  he  succeeded  in  producing  ex- 
I  quisite  little  canvases  of  plates  of  fish,  fruit,  nosegays  of  flowers, 
&c.,  of  the  kind  that  Fantin-Latour  revelled  in.  Though  ”  much 
I  water  has  flowed  under  the  bridge  ”  (to  quote  a  French  saying) 
*  since  some  of  these  were  done,  not  a  few  conserve  all  their  original 

I  brilliancy  of  colour,  with  even  an  increased  volume  fixity  that  will 
defy  the  attacks  of  time.  To  his  magnum  opus  they  have  about 
the  same  relation  as  the  sonnets  of  Milton  to  his  ‘‘  Paradise  Lost,” 
or  those  of  Shakespeare  to  his  drama,  and  the  critic  who  analyses 
them  will  be  rewarded  by  the  valuable  information  to  be  obtained. 

There  could  be  no  more  suitable  conclusion  to  this  brief  notice 
than  to  recapitulate  Monsieur  Blanche’s  artistic  evolution,  point¬ 
ing  out  its  phases  and  experiments  with  reference  to  the  materials 
employed,  as  also  with  reference  to  the  manner  of  employing 
them.  The  studio  is  itself  a  museum  and  contains  ample  illus- 
i)  tration  of  the  intermediate  steps,  now  vacillating,  now  firm  and 
F  rapid,  of  the  researches  made  with  a  scholar’s  pains,  of  the  long 
I  years  which ,  in  spite  of  celebrity ,  were  unsatisfying  to  him ,  because 
I  he  had  not  attained  what  he  was  seeking.  It  would  hardly  be 
I  going  beyond  the  limits  of  his  confessions  to  put  this  recapitula- 
I  tion  in  the  artist’s  own  mouth.  We  might  imagine  him  to  say  : 

1  “  From  1882  to  1885,  the  period  in  which  I  attended  Gervex’s  class 

I  and  more  occasionally  visited  Manet  and  Degas,  my  painting  consisted 
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mainly  in  studies  of  the  nude,  with  no  definite  trend.  I  might  call  it 
painting  with  a  black  and  white  basis,  as  thick  as  possible,  aiming  at 
silky  smoothness,  and  yet  often  pasty.  This  was  due  to  following  Manet. 
In  1885  I  fell  under  Whistler’s  influence,  and  from  him  learnt  his  fine 
and  simple  method  of  tints  prepared  on  the  palette,  and  applied  in  broad, 
light,  fluid  layers  on  the  dark  canvas.  My  pre-occupation  was  solely  that 
of  colour  values.  1  did  not  care  about  their  brilliancy.  It  would  perhaps 
have  been  wiser  of  me  to  stick  to  this,  especially  after  the  results  it 
yielded.  About  1890,  tired  of  being  always  reproached  with  my  Whist¬ 
lerian  and  English  tendencies,  1  returned  to  the  heavier  execution  of 
an  earlier  date,  yet  preserving  somewhat  of  the  fluidity  of  the  Whistlerian 
paste.  Between  1890  and  1895  my  researches  had  all  that  restlessness  of 
the  man  who  is  on  the  confines  of  a  discovery  and  feels  it,  without  seeing 
exactly  the  road  that  gives  access  to  it.  1  continued  to  produce  pictures 
in  which  the  alternating  influences  of  Whistler  and  the  French  school 
W'ere  visible,  often  combining  the  two  w’ith  a  greater  ease  conferred  by 
the  study  of  the  celebrated  English  portraiturists.  At  last,  in  1895, 
came  the  Thaulow  family,  a  traditional  composition  with  affinities  to  the 
English  School,  but  painted  with  Whistler’s  light,  liquid  paste,  in  fact, 
Whistler’s  method  was  again  resorted  to,  but  on  a  yvhite  ground  without 
preparation.  There  was  still,  however,  something  unattained;  and  for 
five  years  more,  from  1895  to  1900,  I  worked  incessantly  at  forging  and 
welding  the  various  elements  of  which  1  had  acquired  the  mastery  into 
a  whole  of  clearer  cut,  more  detailed,  more  characteristic  design. 
Finally,  in  1900,  I  found  out  the  canvas  prepared  yvith  a  dark  ground, 
which  the  old  masters  had  employed,  using  it  like  a  brown  paper  on 
which  to  paint  as  with  water-colours,  but  with  oil  and  turpentine,  floating 
the  moist  colour  in  filmy  layers,  and  playing  on  the  texture  of  the 
canvas.  It  was  only  now  that  1  could  consider  myself  as  really  beginning 
my  career,  delayed,  as  1  had  been,  by  my  extreme  slowness  of  execution 
and  assimilation,  and  my  intense  desire  for  fidelity.” 

To  this  summary  may  be  added,  as  giving  it  its  full  point  and 
significance,  the  one  fact  which  stands  out  through  all  the  artist’s 
endeavours  towards  his  goal,  and  which  is  the  “hallmark”  of 
his  present  excellence,  to  wit,  a  supreme  abnegation  of  self  in 
presence  of  his  model.  His  brush  has  no  egoism.  Herein  he  is 
at  one  with  the  best  of  the  old  painters,  who  thought  only  of  the 
work  they  wished  to  produce  and  cared  nothing  about  showing 
off.  When  one  contrasts  pictures  in  which  many  men  of  renown 
have  striven  to  exhibit  themselves  with  those  painted  under  this 
higher  objective  inspiration,  the  difference  is  evident;  and  it  is 
this  essential  difference  which  confers  on  the  other  merits  of 
Monsieur  Blanche  their  definite  right  to  class  him  in  the 
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Fredk.  Lawton. 
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I  While  the  intrusion  of  Labourism  into  politics  is  the  most  strik¬ 
ing  political  evolution  of  our  time,  there  is  as  yet  no  accurate 

f  definition,  or  even  clear  perception,  of  what  Labourism  really 
is.  In  effect,  the  success  of  the  so-called  Labour  Members  at 
the  polls  is  generally  regarded  as  the  triumph  of  the  working 

r  classes,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  those  Labour  Members  who  are 
not  Socialists  pur  sang  are  merely  the  representatives  or  nominees 
1  of  Trade  Unions.  Now  the  Trade  Unions  are  an  exceedingly 

I  effective  and  in  many  respects  admirable,  though  often  objection- 

I  able  force,  but  there  is  too  prevalent  a  disposition  in  industrial  and 

I  social  affairs,  as  well  as  in  politics,  to  exaggerate  their  strength 

[  and  importance.  They  neither  embody  nor  express  the  opinions 

k  or  the  policy  of  all  the  wage-earners  in  the  country.  They  do 

f  not  represent  more  than  about  one-tenth  of  them,  as  Mr.  Bowles 

I  said  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  other  day.  It  is  true  that 

I  this  statement  was  challenged  by  Mr.  Shackleton,  w^ho  claimed 

I  that  there  are  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers  in  the 

I  country  who  are  not  old  enough  to  be  Trade  Unionists.  One 

;  P  might  rejoin  that  there  are  more  hundreds  of  thousands  of  boys 

*  at  school,  or  in  the  nursery,  who  do  not  know  what  they  will  be. 

[  I  But  that  Trade  Unions  are  not  numerically  a  growing  force  a 
\  recent  re^xirt  by  Mr.  J.  Burnett,  Chief  Labour  Correspondent  of 
!  the  Board  of  Trade,  shows.  Declining  employment  had  consider- 
1  able  effect  upon  membership  during  the  period  1902  to  1904. 

s  1  The  total  decrease  was  from  1,940,874  at  the  end  of  1901  (the 

f  highest  figure  ever  recorded)  to  1,866,755  at  the  end  of  1904 — a 

n  I  fall  of  3’8  per  cent.  This  decline  is  more  marked  in  the  smaller 

is  I  than  in  the  larger  unions,  and  the  labourers’  unions  suffered 

e  I  most,  losing  19 '4  per  cent,  of  their  membership  in  1901.  The 

g  I  mining  and  quarrying  unions  lost  nearly  30,000  members.  The 
n  I  total  number  of  Trade  Unionists  is,  however,  higher  than  at  the 
is  I  end  of  1899.  An  increase  in  Trade  Union  membership  took 
is  I  place  during  1902-4  in  the  small  groups  of  employees  of  public 

of  I  authorities,  which  gained  12,000,  or  23’6  per  cent.,  and  of  shop 

assistants,  which  increased  from  19,000  to  30,000,  a  gain  of 
I  60  per  cent.  Among  the  members  of  Trade  Unions  are  included 
I  125,094  women  and  girls,  or  about  6'7  per  cent,  of  the  total 
membership,  which  female  members  are  found  in  148  of  the 
I  1,148  unions,  the  cotton  industry  accounting  for  77’4  per  cent. 
I  It  cannot  be  maintained  that  less  than  two  millions  of  workers , 
i  merely  because  they  are  organised,  reflect  the  whole  body  of 
I  opinion  of  upwards  of  one-fourth  of  the  entire  population  of 
1  4  F  2 
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the  country  who  earn  their  living  by  weekly  wages,  and  form  [ 
what  are  called  the  working-classes.  Therefore,  Trade  Unionism  I 
is  not  Labourism,  and  yet  Trade  Unionism  is  the  golden  calf  f 
that  politicians  worship  and  social  reformers  eulogise.  And 
Trade  Unionism  has  for  some  years  past  been  the  dominant 
influence  in  the  Labour  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  | 
It  now  assumes  to  be  the  dominant  influence  in  Parliament,  but 
there  it  meets  other  influences  under  the  guise  of  Labourism. 

It  is  just  two  years  since  the  growing  tendency  towards  the 
politicalisation  of  Labour  was  commented  on  in  this  Review  by 
the  present  writer.  He  remarked  on  the  extravagance  of  the 
claim  made  in  the  name  of  the  wwking-classes  to  a  position  in  I 
which  they  can  dictate  their  own  terms.  “  In  theory,”  it  was 
remarked,  ‘‘Trade  Unionism  may  be  regarded  as  almost  the 
antithesis  of  Socialism.  In  practice.  Trade  Unionism  is  develop¬ 
ing  on  Socialistic  lines,  not  so  much,  perhaps,  because  working¬ 
men  are  in  large  numbers  becoming  Socialistic,  as  because  the  ■ 
Socialists  in  pursuit  of  a  definite  and  strategic  plan  of  campaign  h 
have  wormed  their  way  into  the  inner  circles  and  executive 
councils  of  the  Trade  Unions.  The  original  object  of  these 
organisations  of  labour  was  self-defence — the  protection  of  each  i 
individual  member  in  his  own  labour,  and  of  his  family  in  certain  | 
provident  benefits.  But  their  present  chief  object  is  to  secure  I 
State  protection.  The  workers  who  formerly  resented  interven¬ 
tion  of  any  sort,  and  who  combined  to  resist  all  interference,  f 
are  now  constantly  demanding  State  intervention  and  State  con-  I 
trol,  and  they  combine  to  obtain  it.  This  change  in  the  politics  t 
of  Labour  is  hardly  less  remarkable  than  the  change  in  political  ' 
parties.^”  Does  not  the  whole  history  of  the  movement  of  ■ 
Ijabourism  in  politics  and  in  Parliament  confirm  the  truth  of  : 
this  diagnosis?  Labour  is  now  in  full  force  in  the  House  of  | 
Commons,  and  the  Divine  Right  of  Parliament  still  remains  what  I 
Herbert  Spencer  called  the  great  political  superstition  of  the  | 
time.  Bill  after  Bill  of  a  ‘‘progressive”  character  is  being  | 
pressed  forward  with  that  exaggerated  belief  in  the  virtues  of  I 
legislation  which  is  the  cause  of  so  many  evils — notably  the  ten-  | 
dency  to  divert  national  energy  from  more  important  objects.  I 
‘‘  Poor  human  beings,”  said  Carlyle,  ‘‘whose  practical  belief  is 
that  if  we  vote  this  or  that,  so  this  or  that  will  henceforth  he.” 

At  the  sixth  annual  conference  of  the  Labour  Representation 
Committee  the  chairman,  Mr.  A.  Henderson,  M.P.  for  Barnard 
Castle,  said  it  was  a  historic  gathering,  for  never  had  the  Labour 
Representation  Conference  assembled  under  such  unique  and 

(1)  Fortnightly  Review,  May,  1904.  “The  Politics  of  Labour,”  by  I 
Benjamin  Taylor.  I 
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auspicious  circumstances.  True,  some  of  the  smaller  unions  had 
withdrawn  from  membership.  They  began  the  year  with  158 
Trade  Unions,  73  Trade  Councils,  and  two  Socialist  organisa¬ 
tions,  their  aggregate  membership  being  900,000.  They  closed 
the  year  wdth  exactly  the  same  number  of  Trade  Unions,  Trade 
Councils,  and  Socialist  organisations,  but  they  had  the  addition 
of  two  local  Labour  Representation  Committees.  Their  total 
membership  now  stood  at  921,280,  being  an  increase  of  21,280. 
This  movement,  he  said,  demonstrated  to  the  world  “  the  solidar¬ 
ity  of  the  British  Labour  movement.”  It  was  important  now 
that  they  had,  he  said,  impressed  the  public  mind  wdth  the 
thought  that  the  new  Labour  Party  was  the  greatest  factor  in 
the  present  highly  interesting  political  situation,  that  they  must 
go  further ;  they  must  ‘  ‘  demonstrate  their  determination  to  make 
the  work  of  the  Labour  Party  comprehensive,  effective,  and  per¬ 
manent.” 

‘‘In  my  opinion,”  Mr.  Henderson  said,  ‘‘our  policy  to  the 
new  Government  should  be  exactly  the  same  as  it  was  to  the 
old  Government.  We  shall  give  them  support  w’hen  it  is  pos¬ 
sible,  but  we  shall  oppose  them  when  it  is  necessary.  Upon  our 
party  rests  the  responsibility  of  keeping  this  Government  up  to 
the  scratch  of  their  own  professions.  Our  marvellous  success  at 
the  polls  has  demonstrated  that  the  Labour  forces  are  the  greatest 
factor  in  the  present  political  situation.  The  w'age-earners  have 
at  last  declared  in  favour  of  definite  united  independent  political 
action,  and  we  can  rejoice  in  an  electoral  triumph  w^hich,  having 
regard  to  all  the  circumstances,  can  safely  be  pronounced  as 
phenomenal.  We  can  congratulate  ourselves  to-day  that  a  real 
live  Independent  Labour  Party,  having  its  own  chairman,  its 
deputy-chairman,  and  its  Whips,  is  now  an  accomplished  fact 
in  British  politics.”  Observe,  this  is  the  spokesman  of  an 
organisation  of  less  than  a  million  men.  One  wonders  how  many 
of  them  ever  heard  of  the  Tooley  Street  tailors. 

Mr.  Asquith,  speaking  at  Morley  in  February  last  about  the 
new  relations  created  by  the  election ,  said  he  looked  without  appre¬ 
hension  or  alarm  at  the  large  accession  recently  made  to  the  ranks 
’  of  the  Labour ‘Party.  He  thought  the  great  bulk  would  work 
in  general  harmony,  both  in  principle  and  practice,  with  the 
^  Liberal  and  ‘‘progressive”  view.  ‘‘If  there  be  any  who  be- 
j  longed  to  what  was  called  the  irreconcilable  section,  it  was  far 

^  better  that  they  should  bo  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons, 

j  and  speak  their  opinions  freely  where  the  clash  of  discussion  and 
collision  of  debate  cleared  everybody’s  minds,  and  where  a  steady- 
y  ing  and  sobering  influence  was  exerted.”  Mr.  Asquith  is.  no 
doubt,  right  in  thinking  it  far  better  that  opinions  of  all  kinds 
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should  be  discussed  freely  on  the  floor  of  the  House  than  that  ij 
they  should  be  left  to  more  or  less  subterranean  forms  of  expres-  ! 
sion.  But  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  reflection  and  f 
the  dominance  of  opinion.  Is  it  conviction  or  Labourism  that 
caused  a  Cabinet  Minister  to  declare  it  to  be  the  first  duty  of  [] 
a  Liberal  Government  to  “  set  right  the  law  in  regard  to  4 
trade  combinations  ”?  The  law  has  been  right  all  along,  because 
it  has  been  the  common  law  of  the  land,  but  Labourism  wishes  ( 
to  be  superior  to  common  law.  The  efforts  of  the  Liberal 
Party,  however,  to  conciliate  Labourism  were  not,  according  to  | 
Mr.  Asquith,  to  be  confined  to  trade  disputes  and  the  compensa¬ 
tion  of  workmen  for  injuries.  They  wanted  something  much  I 
more  than  that ;  they  wanted ,  he  said ,  large  reforms  in  the  . 
tenure  and  taxation  of  land,  systematic  attempt  at  the  general  | 
organisation  of  industry,  and  a  reconsideration  of  the  whole  I 
problem  of  the  action  of  the  State  in  regard  to  poverty  and  r 
unemployment.  “  They  vranted  a  better  analysis  of  the  causes,  a  I 
juster  classification  of  the  persons  affected,  and  a  more  elastic  | 
application  of  the  proper  remedy,”  No  doubt,  but  the  Labour  I 
Party  wants  a  great  deal  more  than  Mr.  Asquith  recognises.  I 
Commenting  on  the  net  result  of  the  General  Election,  Mr.  | 
G.  N.  Barnes,  M.P.,  in  the  Amalgamated  Engineers’  Journal,  | 
said  that  there  is  an  Independent  Labour  Party  of  thirty  strong  | 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  with  a  number  of  others  more  or  less  I 
in  sympathy,  who  will  gravitate  towards  it  more  and  more  as  it  I 
makes  itself  felt,  and  as  the  outside  organisation  is  perfected  | 
to  provide  for  them.  ‘‘The  last-named  is,”  he  remarked,  ‘‘a  I 
most  important  consideration,  and  will  have  to  be  tackled  in  a  | 
serious  and  business-like  manner.  Meantime,  Labour  representa-  | 
tion  must  justify  itself  by  a  policy  of  straightforward  and  manly  I 
work,  always  pressing  Labour’s  claims,  but  at  the  same  time  [ 
always  helping  in  the  realisation  of  anything  tending  to  the  ^ 

common  good.  Labour,  while  being  independent,  will  not  be  | 

sectarian  or  narrow ;  it  wdll  be  catholic  and  broad  in  its  Parlia¬ 
mentary  policy,  as  it  has  been  in  its  outside  propaganda.  It  has 
put  carpenters  and  engineers,  shipwrights  and  joiners,  printers  I 
and  common  day  labourers,  in  the  seats  of  authority,  but  these  I 
have  not  gone  to  look  after  special  interests,  but  to  lift  up  the 
low^est  to  a  better  chance  of  life.”  Mr.  Barnes  is  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  thoughtful  of  the  new’  Ijabour  members,  not  one 
of  whom,  perhaps,  has  had  such  experience  as  he  in  dealing  with 
large  bodies  of  skilled  w’orkmen.  The  country  would  not  have 
much  to  fear  if  all  the  Labour  Members  had  the  capacity  and 
sagacity  of  Mr.  Barnes.  He  is  a  Socialist,  but  he  is  not  a  faddist,  I 
and  he  has  a  strong  vein  of  common-sense.  | 
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At  the  demonstration  in  February  in  the  Queen’s  Hall,  London, 
in  celebration  of  the  victory  of  the  Labour  candidates  at  the 
election,  Mr.  A.  Henderson,  M.P.,  as  chairman,  said  those  who 
had  been  surprised  at  the  “wonderful  victory”  of  the  Labour 
Party  at  the  polls  must  have  been  asleep.  Surely  after  the  years 
of  toil  and  of  loyal  effort,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  seed  sown 
would  produce  the  harvest  over  which  they  could  now  rejoice. 
An  enthusiastic  outburst  was  produced  when  he  quoted  from  a 
review  article  the  statement  that  the  return  of  the  Labour  mem¬ 
bers  to  Parliament  “marks  an  important  epoch  in  the  progress 
of  Socialism.”  He  added  that  the  work  of  that  party  had  been 
a  great  unifying  force  in  British  iwlitics.  Mr.  J.  Keir  Hardie, 
as  leader  of  the  Labour  Party,  then  moved  this  resolution  ;  — 

That  this  meeting  congratulates  the  workers  of  the  country  on  the 
magnificent  Labour  Party  successes  at  the  polls,  and  expresses  its  hope  and 
belief  that  this  is  but  the  beginning  of  a  party  which  will  consistently  and 
emphatically  voice  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  industrial  classes  of  the 
community. 

Mr.  Keir  Hardie  went  on  to  say  that  the  influence  of  Labour  in 
the  past  had  been  either  ignored  in  the  Press  or  had  been  referred 
to  with  contempt.  Those  days  were  over.  The  sleeping  giant 
was  awakening,  and  in  the  future  Labour  icould  be  the  dominant 
factor  in  politics.  The  old  two-party  system,  he  declared,  was 
breaking  up.  There  was,  first  of  all,  the  Government  and  its 
supporters.  There  was  a  new  Eadical  Party,  separately  orga¬ 
nised  from  the  party  in  office,  holding  itself  free  to  take  indepen¬ 
dent  action.  There  was  a  newly-organised  Liberal  Labour  Par¬ 
liamentary  Party,  which  they  of  the  Labour  Party  welcomed  as 
their  first  step  towards  independence. 

The  Labour  Party,  in  conference  at  the  Memorial  Hall,  Lon¬ 
don,  in  February,  under  the  presidency  again  of  Air.  A.  Hender¬ 
son,  took  up  the  question  of  Government  wages,  and  passed  a 
resolution  to  this  effect  ;  — 

That  this  conference  of  the  Labour  Representation  Committee  is  of 
opinion  that  the  Government  should  show  themselves  to  be  model  employers 
by  paying  to  their  employees  the  trade  union  rate  of  pay  in  operation  in 
the  district  where  such  employees  are  engaged  working,  and  by  establishing 
a  minimum  wage  of  not  loss  than  30s.  8d. 

That  is  to  say,  the  Labour  Party  protx)ses  to  coerce  the  Govern- 
men  to  “  bull  ”  the  labour  market  by  paying  a  fixed  and  generous, 
not  to  say  lavish,  minimum  rate  of  w’ages 

While  public  interest  in  the  General  Election  has  passed  away, 
the  public  mind  is  now  concerned  with  the  policy  of  the  new 
Labourist  Party.  What  precisely  are  the  members  of  this  party 
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— fifty-four  in  number?  Or  what  do  they  call  themselves?  The 
Times  rejects  the  idea  of  any  danger  from  their  ranks..  “We 
notice,’’  it  said,  “a  tendency  to  call  the  new  party  Socialists, 
a  title  which  carries  with  it  in  many  minds  summary  and  con¬ 
temptuous  condemnation.  That  is  quite  a  mistake.  Socialists 
proper  form  only  a  small  minority  of  the  Labour  Members 
returned  to  Parliament.’’  And  the  Daily  Chronicle  ridicules  all 
who  have  been  trying  to  make  a  bogey  out  of  the  Labour  Party. 

But  what  of  the  men?  Let  them  speak  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  in  the  National  Review,  says  that  of  the 
Labour  Eepresentation  Committee  candidates  put  up  for  elec¬ 
tion,  twenty-nine  were  successful,  and  that  of  these  “  twenty- 
three  are  avowed  Socialists.’’  And  the  advent  of  a  Labour  Party 
strongly  imbued  and  leavened  with  Socialism  is  avowed  to  be  a 
menace  to  the  privileges  which  enable  the  denizens  of  Mayfair  I 
“  to  revel  in  riotous  excess  while  their  victims,  both  in  England, 
India,  and  South  Africa,  reek  in  poverty.’’  The  Labour  Party, 
he  further  says,  will  be  on  the  side  of  such  reforms  as  promise  1 
“to  curb  and  curtail  and  finally  overthrow  all  hereditary  rule,  \ 
and  to  widen  and  broaden  the  power  of  the  common  people.’’  | 
Is  not  this  what  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd  calls  a  direct  appeal  to  the 
selfish  instincts  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  community  wield-  i 
ing  political  power? 

If  only  twenty-three  out  of  the  elected  candidates  of  the  Labour  1 
Representation  Committee  are  “avowed  Socialists,’’  there  is  | 
certainly  a  strong  revolutionary  spirit  in  the  remaining  twenty-five  ! 
members  put  forward  by  other  organisations.  The  Independent 
Labour  Party’s  object,  officially  expressed,  is  “an  industrial  Com¬ 
monwealth  founded  upon  the  socialisation  of  land  and  capital.’’ 
The  Social  Democratic  Federation  aims  at  “  the  socialisation  of 
the  means  of  production,  distribution,  and  exchange,  to  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  democratic  State  in  the  interest  of  the  entire  com¬ 
munity  ,  and  the  complete  emancipation  of  labour  from  the  domina¬ 
tion  of  capitalism  and  landlordism,  with  the  establishment  of 
social  and  economic  equality  between  the  sexes.  Mr.  Keir  Hardie 
was  speaking  only  for  twenty-nine  elected  candidates  of  the 
Labour  Eepresentation  Committee  when  he  said  that  twenty- 
three  of  them  are  avowed  Socialists.  But  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  new  Labour  Party  is  overwhelmingly  Socialist.  The 
Socialists  of  Germany  may  be  peaceful  and  unrevolutionary,  but 
the  Imperial  Government  is  certainly  anxious  on  the  subject, 
since  the  Socialists  polled  a  third  of  all  the  votes  cast  throughout 
the  German  Empire.  A  Labour  representation  at  Westminster 
of  100  members— such  as  is  predicted  will  be  its  size  at  the  next 
General  Election — would  be  suggestive  of  progress  by  revolution. 
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Mr.  John  Burns,  who  used  to  rave,  recite,  and  madden  through 
the  land  as  the  popular  hero  of  Trade  Unionism  during  times  of  in¬ 
dustrial  Sturm,  und  Drang  has  gone  under  a  cloud  since  he  climbed 
into  the  Cabinet.  As  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
he  was  requested  to  sanction  a  proposal  by  the  Lambeth  Board 
of  Guardians  to  acquire  some  600  acres  of  land  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  a  labour  colony.  It  was  his  official  duty  to  refuse 
this  sanction,  and  to  declare  that  the  proposal  could  not  be  enter¬ 
tained  as  it  would  involve  an  expenditure  which  would  not  be 
likely  to  be  justified  by  success.  This  was  sound  common-sense — 
but  not  Labourism,  and  the  Lambeth  Guardians  spent  some 
part  of  their  valuable  time  in  an  “  animated  discussion  ”  on  Mr. 
Burns’s  letter  of  refusal,  and  in  heaping  abuse  on  him  for  aiming 
such  a  “distinct  blow’’  at  the  guardians  of  the  poor.  One 
guardian  declared  that  “John  Burns  knew  nothing  at  all  about 
the  matter,’’  and  that  his  letter  was  “  absolute  nonsense.’’  That 
may  or  may  not  be,  but  it  shows  how  difference  of  opinion  does 
I  alter  friendship.  And  it  also  recalls  the  charge  that  was  made 
I  against  Mr.  Burns  at  the  time  of  the  great  strike  of  engineers  in 

I*  1897,  that  he  evidently  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  cause  he 
was  then  so  passionately  advocating. 

Mr.  O’Grady’s  resolution  in  favour  of  Old-Age  Pensions  has 
made  the  list  of  subjects  brought  by  the  Labour  Party  before  the 
House  a  very  imposing  one.  Three  Bills — School  Meals  Bill, 
Trades  Disputes  Bill,  and  the  Check  Weighing  Bill,  and  three 
special  motions — Old-Age  Pensions,  Conditions  of  Labour  in  the 
Dockyards,  Conditions  of  Labour  in  the  Arsenals — within  the 
first  two  months  of  Parliament,  constituted  a  programme  as  re¬ 
markable  for  its  diversity  as  for  its  interest.  No  wonder  the 
Labourists  think  there  never  were  such  times  for  organised 
Labour  as  now.  What  the  Trade  Unions  failed  to  accomplish 
by  deputations  and  by  the  old  methods,  they  see,  or  think  they 
see,  is  now  being  conceded  to  the  body  of  men  who  represent 
Labour  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Secretary  to  the  Admir¬ 
alty  undertook  to  improve  the  conditions  of  the  employees  in 
his  department  after  a  resolution  had  been  moved  from  the 
Labour  benches.  The  War  Office  vote  was  attacked  from  the 
same  quarter,  with  the  same  result.  Mr.  Haldane  promised 
sympathetic  consideration  of  the  grievances  referred  to  by 
Messrs.  Macdonald  and  Barnes,  and  promised  to  act  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  organisations  of  the  men.  It  may  be  asked 
how  concessions  of  this  kind  could  be  forced  by  a  handful  of 
thirty  members  in  a  House  of  670  members?  The  Labourist 
reply  is  that  if  Mr.  Haldane  had  failed  to  give  the  required 
assurances  a  division  would  have  been  forced,  and  members 
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who,  on  the  Ministerial  benches,  represent  industrial  constitu-  L 
encies,  would  have  had  to  choose  between  their  allegiance  to  the 
Government  and  their  hold  on  the  working-class  voters  who 
sent  them  to  Parliament.  This  is  how  Labourism  demoralises 
politics.  ^ 

At  the  Socialist  Congress  at  Brussels,  in  reply  to  a  question  ^ 
as  to  what  was  the  Ijabour  Party’s  programme,  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  | 
replied — “  We  all  want  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  people 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  w'e  give  our  support  to  everything  agreed  j 
upon  at  the  Socialist  Congress  at  Amsterdam.  Thus  we  ask  for  ' 
free  meals  for  school  children.”  At  the  1905  Congress  the  I 
Labour  Party  accepted  the  programme  of  the  International  R 
Socialist  Party  for  the  future.  Mr.  Hyndman  said  they  had  | 
strong  hopes  of  converting  the  Trade  Unionists  who  formed  part  F 
of  the  Socialist  Party  in  time  to  thorough -going  Socialism.  The  | 
Liberal  Party  and  Conservative  Party  w’ere  both  founded  on  1 
capitalism.  They  were  fighting  both  of  them,  though  they  were  f 
ready  to  help  them  to  introduce  improvements  in  the  condition  L 
of  the  people.  John  Burns,  declared  Mr.  Hyndman,  is  “with  | 
the  enemy.”  He  went  on  to  say  that  efforts  were  being  made  I 
to  maintain  denominationalism  in  the  schools,  but  the  Socialist  [, 
Party  w^as  opposed  to  any  sort  of  religious  instruction  in  State- 
supported  schools. 

Take  again  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  on  the  elections.  In  the 
CAarion  he  had  an  article  on  the  quarrels  of  Socialists  wherein 
he  declared  it  necessary  to  permeate  the  Socialist  Party  with  I 
Socialism.  “  Evidently  the  Liberals  are  going  to  govern  us  for  1 
a  while  yet,  by  the  divine  right  of  sane  people  to  govern  idiots.  I 
The  idiots  arc,  as  usual,  proud  of  themselves,  but  the  Liberals  I 
have  got  another  ten  years’  lease  of  the  delusion  that  the  Socialist  I 
Party  is  merely  the  left  wing  of  the  Liberal  Party,  and  that  the 
Labour  vote  at  an  election  should  go  to  the  Liberal  as  a  matter 
of  course.  It  is  no  use  disguising  from  ourselves  that  the  elec¬ 
tion  has  been  an  enormous  victory  for  Liberalism,  and  that  the 
Socialists  have  done  all  they  could  to  make  it  so.  On  the  war 
question,  on  the  education  question,  on  the  Free  Trade  question, 
they  rushed  to  the  heels  of  Mr.  Lloyd-George  and  shouted  for 
peace,  retrenchment,  reform,  passive  resistance,  and  the  great 
historic  delusion  of  the  Big-Loaf-ocrsMS-the-Little-Loaf  louder 
than  all  the  Kadicals.  They  left  the  Fabian  Society  almost 
alone  in  its  resolute  refusal  to  be  turned  aside  from  the  Socialist 
point  of  view,  which  was  as  different  from  Mr.  Lloyd-George’s 
as  from  Mr.  Chamberlain’s.  They  made  Socialist  and  Indepen¬ 
dent  Labour  candidates  more  dependent  on  Liberal  votes  than 
ever.  They  Radicalised  Burnley  so  completely  that  they  carried 
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their  Liberal  opponent  in  against  the  one  Socialist  whose  success 
was  supremely  important  to  Socialism.  They  have  no  guarantee 
whatever  that  the  new  Labour  Party  will  be  anything  more 
(  than  a  nominally  independent  Trade  Unionist  and  Eadical  group. 

I  apologise  to  the  universe  for  my  connection  with  such  a  party.” 

'  We  interpolate  this  citation  because  there  are,  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  some  people  who  take  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  seriously  ;  and 
also  because  there  is  a  germ  of  truth  in  what  he  says.  But  does 
he  recall  what  Carlyle  says  of  ”  Parliaments ” ?  “If  of  ten  men 
nine  are  recognisable  as  fools,  which  is  a  common  calculation, 
how  in  the  name  of  wonder  will  you  ever  get  a  ballot-box  to 
f  grind  you  out  a  wisdom  from  the  votes  of  these  ten  men  ?  ’  ’ 

!The  author  of  Merrie  England  and  editor  of  the  Clarion  has 
circulated  an  article  (suggested  by  a  sentence  in  Mr.  Haldane’s 
recent  speech  at  Edinburgh)  in  which  he  says  ; — “  Even  if  the 
j  Liberal  Party  could  actually  give — not  promise,  but  give — the 
Socialists  half  the  power  they  demand,  peace  would  not  follow. 

^  We  must  have  all.  The  fight  must  be  to  a  finish.”  And  again, 

I  “The  Socialists  will  fight  for  Socialism,  and  will  relentlessly 
attack  and  ruthlessly  smash  any  and  every  party  that  opposes 
I  the  emancipation  of  the  race — we  will  smash  the  Liberal  Party  if 
'  we  can.  Selah  !  ”  The  words  and  the  meaning  are  plain.  We 

t  cannot  get  rid  of  the  meaning  by  pretending  to  ourselves  that  the 

f  roar  of  the  Socialists  is  but  that  of  the  sucking  dove. 

I  The  experiment  of  an  Independent  Labour  Party  is  being 
tried  in  circumstances  not  so  favourable  as  they  expected.  With- 
[  out  absolute  obstruction  d  la  Joseph  Biggar,  the  influence  that 
can  be  exerted  over  the  Ministerial  majority  by  thirty  Labourists 
must  be  limited.  Thus  the  Labourists  do  not  hold  the  balance  as 

[far  as  votes  go ;  their  power  is  a  moral  one.  The  new  Laboui 
Members  elected  under  the  influence  of  the  Miners’  Federation 
do  not  come  under  the  Labour  Representation  Committee,  but 
stand  between  the  Keir  Hardie  faction  and  the  old  Liberal- 
Labour  faction.  The  new  Labour  Party  is  just  the  Parliamen¬ 
tary  mouthpiece  of  the  Labour  Representation  Committee. 

Yet  how  do  these  Labourists  and  Socialists  love  one  another ! 
At  the  Conference  of  Social  Democrats  held  at  Bradford  in  April 
last  Mr.  W.  H.  Quelch  said  that  promises  regarding  the  unem¬ 
ployed  were  made  which  had  not  been  kept.  It  was  easy  for  a 
member  of  the  Government  who  had  ‘  ‘  ratted  ’  ’  from  his  class 
to  say  that  there  were  now  few  unemployed.  The  distress  was 
greater  than  ever,  and  there  was  a  limit  to  human  endurance. 
Mr.  Jones  (South  West  Ham)  said  that  when  the  capitalists 
started  to  solve  the  unemployed  question  they  would  start  to  dis¬ 
solve  themselves.  All  Socialists  knew  the  real  solution,  but  it 
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was  not  their  duty  to  submit  schemes.  Their  duty  was  to  force 
from  the  capitalists  all  that  they  were  prepared  to  give,  and  like 
Oliver  Twist,  keep  on  asking  for  more.  The  only  method  of 
doing  away  with  unemployment  w'as  the  abolition  of  the  system 
which  produced  it.  Mr.  Kirkton  (Northampton)  characterised  as 
“  hellish”  the  proposal  to  make  the  periods  of  Militia  training 
coincide  with  times  of  unemployment  in  various  localities.  It 
meant  that  the  arms  placed  in  these  men’s  hands  might  be  turned 
against  the  unfortunate  of  their  own  class.  Mr.  D.  Irving 
(Burnley)  wished  the  people  were  on  the  eve  of  revolt.  One  of 
the  methods  of  solving  the  unemployed  question  would  be  to 
take  hold  of  John  Burns’s  proposal,  and  in  the  event  of  a  revolt 
get  these  men  who  were  to  be  armed  with  rifles  to  turn  the 
weapons  not  on  their  comrades  but  in  another  direction.  There 
were  means  by  which  w’ork  could  be  found  in  various  industrial 
districts  through  the  local  authorities.  Mr.  H.  M.  Hyndman 
said  that  for  twenty-three  years  Socialists  had  been  pointing  out 
that  it  was  in  the  power  of  different  local  bodies  to  provide  funds 
in  order  that  work  might  be  organised  co-operatively,  but  ”  The 
Eight  Hon.  John  ”  was  soulless,  and  Socialists  would  have  to 
keep  hammering  away,  for  the  Government  thought  their  salaries 
were  safe  for  a  few  years.  It  was  easy  to  see  there  was  a  con¬ 
spiracy  to  keep  the  people  down.  That  was  why  the  members 
of  that  federation  were  there,  not  as  Labourists,  but  as  Socialists, 
in  order  to  bring  practical  measures  forward.  Mr.  Scott 
(Northampton)  described  the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  as  ‘‘that  great  renegade.  Burns.” 

Just  as,  according  to  Mrs.  Poyser,  ‘‘  you  must  be  a  Methodist 
to  know  what  a  Methodist  ull  do,”  so  you  must  be  a  Socialist 
to  know  what  a  Socialist  will  think,  or,  at  all  events,  say.  And 
even  then  it  will  depend  on  what  kind  of  Socialist  you  are. 
Labourism  that  unites  with  Secularism  to  proclaim  a  ‘‘  fight  to 
a  finish  ”  with  the  House  of  Lords  is  not  necessarily  either 
Materialism  or  Socialism,  but  its  chief  disposition  is  Socialistic. 
Karl  Marx  and  his  followers  may  not  have  gone  beyond  Proudhon 
in  declaring  that  ‘‘  Property  is  theft  ”  (which,  of  course,  is  non¬ 
sense)  ,  but  it  has  been  affirmed  that  Anarchism  is  revolutionary 
Socialism  based  on  Materialism,  and  aiming  at  the  destruction 
of  external  authority  by  every  available  means.  At  the  back  of 
Mr.  Keir  Hardie  and  his  colleagues  are  the  German  Social  Demo¬ 
crats,  who  would  allow  no  private  interests,  or  feelings,  or  senti¬ 
ments  of  religion  or  patriotism,  to  turn  them  aside  from  the 
mission  to  overthrow  Society. 

At  a  meeting  of  Socialists  in  Glasgow  in  March  last  the  chair 
was  occupied  by  Mr.  Robert  Blatchford,  of  the  Clarion,  who  said 
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there  was  a  danger  at  the  present  time  of  the  Labour  movement 
suffering  from  “  swelled  head.”  As  Socialists  they  were  all 
pleased  to  see  something  like  fifty  “  Labour  men  ”  returned, 
though  they  were  a  very  mixed  team.  There  might  probably 
arise  friction  amongst  the  men  inside  and  outside  the  House. 
He  was  a  Socialist  and  he  wanted  Socialism.  He  did  not  want 
any  kind  of  imitations,  and  he  did  not  want  any  ”  Battersea 
tactics.”  He  did  not  like  the  tactics  nor  diplomatic  movements. 

It  was  no  use  telling  him  that  a  Liberal  was  nearer  him  than  a 
Tory— he  wished  he  was  farther  away.  Let  them  get  to  busi¬ 
ness  without  any  pretence ;  ‘  ‘  Let  the  clever  Socialists  of  the 
Battersea  and  other  schools  give  up  their  cleverness  and  begin 
to  be  honest.”  Mr.  Hyndman  endorsed  the  views  of  Mr.  Blatch- 
ford  in  regard  to  the  attitude  of  the  Socialist  Party,  and  he  de¬ 
clared  himself  an  out-and-out  Socialist.  They  were  Social  Demo¬ 
crats,  he  said,  not  Labour  men  merely.  They  had  a  definite 
object  in  view,  and  if  they  did  not  attain  it  themselves  they 
meant  to  do  their  best  to  ensure  that  those  who  came  after  them 
would  attain  it.  They  would  never  get  anything  out  of  the 
aristocratic  class  unless  they  inspired  fear  in  them.  The  intention 
of  that  class  was  to  play  upon  their  ignorance,  to  trade  one  sec¬ 
tion  against  the  other.  He  w^as  in  favour  of  Trade  Unions,  but 
they  must  not  forget  that  Trade  Unions  were  based  upon  wages. 
What  they  were  striving  for  w'as  better  w'ages — they  were  fighting 
against  the  capitalist  class.  So  long  as  one  class  paid  wages 
and  another  class  received  wages,  so  long  would  there  be  a  slave¬ 
driving  class.  He  did  not  believe  in  Liberals  nor  Tories.  What 
they  would  do  was  what  they  were  kicked  into  doing,  and  he 
added,  ”  More  power  to  your  boot.”  Mr.  Hyndman  then  made 
a  fervent  appeal  for  Socialism.  Under  it,  he  contended,  the 
people  would  be  better,  healthier,  and  would  enjoy  life  more. 
The  great  anxiety  people  had  under  the  present  condition  of 
things  was  that  they  did  not  know  what  a  day  might  bring  forth. 
They  might  be  rendered  incapable  of  following  their  occupation, 
and  that  applied  even  to  those  highest  up  in  professional  life. 

But,  alas  !  Mr.  Hyndman  only  recalls  Mrs.  Poyser.  One  must 
be  a  Socialist  to  understand  him.  Others  are  recommended  to 
apply  to  the  Fabian  Society  for  information.  Heaven  help  them  ! 

At  the  annual  conference  of  the  Independent  Labour  Party  at 
Easter  last,  at  Stockton-on-Tees,  Mr.  Snowden,  M.P.,  spoke  of 
the  objects  of  the  meeting  as  twofold— first,  to  express  joy  and 
satisfaction  at  the  progress  of  the  movement,  and,  secondly,  to 
bring  to  those  who  were  still  unregenerate  a  knowledge  of  the 
truth.  ”  It  is  war  we  are  in,”  he  exclaimed,  ”  not  politics.  It 
is  with  systems  we  are  wrestling  now,  not  parties.”  There  was 
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before  Parliament  at  the  present  time,  he  said,  what  was  mis¬ 
named  an  Education  Bill,  which  the  Minister  of  Education,  in 
introducing,  declared  was  not  a  Bill  for  the  education  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  at  all.  They,  as  an  Independent  Labour  Party,  also  had 
an  educational  system  which  would  develop  healthy  bodies  and 
healthy  minds.  That  was  part  of  the  purpose  of  the  party,  and 
they  considered  this  question  would  never  be  settled  until  the 
people  themselves,  whose  business  it  was,  took  the  management 
of  these  things  into  their  own  hands.  Their  children  were  taken 
from  school  on  the  very  day  that  their  education  should  begin, 
and  were  driven  to  w'orkshop  and  factory ,  where  they  soon  became 
as  inarticulate  and  dumb  as  the  machinery  they  were  engaged  to 
drive.  They  had  already  aroused  the  social  conscience,  and  the 
present  position  of  the  Labour  movement  was  a  proof  of  this. 

At  this  meeting  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  also  well  expressed  the  large 
assumption  of  power  claimed  by  Labourism,  and  he  for  one 
cannot  dissociate  it  from  Socialism.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Snow¬ 
den  we  have  an  example  of  how  even  a  reputedly  moderate 
Labourist  is  deceived,  and  tries  to  deceive  others,  by  the  electoral 
success.  Mr.  Snowden  regards  last  year  as  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  the  Independent  Labour  Party ,  and  rejoices  that  it  has 
opened  new  branches  in  134  localities,  and  has  a  balance  free 
from  debt  amounting  to  £1,884.  From  the  tactical  point  of  view, 
he  also  associates  the  successes  of  Socialism  and  Trade  Unionism 
at  the  General  Election  with  those  of  the  Independent  Labour 
Party,  and  his  spirit  is,  he  declares,  “  Socialism,  Socialism 
always.”  He  is  looking  forward  to  a  working  alliance  between 
these  three  forces,  but  he  is  certainly  not  justified  in  saying  that 
”  the  Labour  movement  has  given  the  working-classes  a  new  con¬ 
ception  of  politics.”  Independent  Labourism  may  be  new,  but 
Socialism  is  old,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Snowden,  there  is 
nothing  to  keep  the  modern  apart  from  the  old-fashioned  apostles 
of  Social  Revolution.  The  superiority  of  the  Independent  Labour¬ 
ists  as  a  political  “section”  to  the  members  of  the  Social 
Democratic  Federation  is  claimed  to  lie  in  their  practical  capacity 
for  turning  to  account  the  principles  common  to  both.  To  assert 
that  the  Independent  Ijabour  Party  has  given  the  working- 
classes  a  new  conception  of  politics  is  in  the  highest  degree  ex¬ 
travagant.  It  is  assuredly  no  compliment  to  the  working-classes 
themselves. 

Then  note  the  temper  of  Labourists  towards  such  a  measure 
as  the  English  Education  Bill.  The  attitude  of  Mr.  Snowden  is 
one  of  uncompromising  hostility,  more  thorough,  indeed,  than 
that  of  the  Social  Democratic  Federation.  He  assailed  the 
whole  cause  of  education  by  the  bitterness  of  his  denunciation  of 
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denominationalism.  He  spoke  of  the  “  irritating  and  efficiency- 
destroying  association  of  so-called  religion  with  education,”  and 
ignored  all  idea  of  even  reasonable  compromise.  The  freeing  of 
I  public  education  from  entanglement  with  denominationalism  in 
|,  any  form  may  be  an  enterprise  worthy  of  accomplishment,  but 
1  the  Educationist  has  to  think  of  the  parents  as  well  as  the  chil- 

■  drcn  of  school  age.  These  parents  may  be  members  of  one 

Church  or  another ;  but  they  are  either  Churchmen  or  Noncon¬ 
formists.  No  good  purpose  can  be  served  to  Labourism  by  bitter 
onslaughts  on  Sectarianism.  Again,  Mr.  Snowden  had  nothing 
1  but  warnings  and  criticisms  of  what  the  Prime  Minister  has 
I  done  for  the  Labour  Party.  In  dealing  with  the  Trades  Dis¬ 
putes  Bill,  the  Education  Bill,  and  old-age  pensions,  he  did  not 
make  a  personal  attack  on  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  but 
he  named  him  in  very  bad  company.  The  “  Whig  members  ”  of 
the  Cabinet  he  regards  as  responsible  for  an  Education  Bill,  de¬ 
clared  to  be  ”  the  greatest  surrender  a  Government  ever  made 
to  the  clamour  of  Sectarianism,”  and  as  to  blame  foi*  the  discord 
I  on  the  Trades  Disputes  Bill.  Mr.  Snowden’s  hope  for  the 
Trades  Disputes  Bill  lies  in  the  disruption  of  the  Cabinet.  What 
a  happy  alliance  of  Liberalism  and  Labourism ! 

I  The  most  practical  dreamers  are  those  who  belong  to  the 
I  Independent  Labour  Party.  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  Mr.  I’hilip 

I  Snowden,  and  Mr.  Kamsay  Macdonald  have  a  definite 

goal  in  view,  whereas  the  Social  Democrats,  like  Mr.  Hyndmau 
and  Mr.  Quelch,  pursue  phantoms  even  while  they  indulge  in 
strong  language.  At  their  gatherings  adjectives  like  ‘‘  hellish,” 
“devilish,”  and  “soulless”  are  hurled  freely  at  both  persons 
and  measures.  Mr.  John  Burns  is  spoken  of  by  them  as  a  “rat  ” 
and  a  “renegade,”  although  why  is  not  very  clear,  even  if  the 
number  of  unemployed  at  present  is  not  so  small  as  he  officially 
declared  it  to  be.  If  he,  the  President  of  the  Jjocal  Government 
Board,  has  underrated  the  number  of  unemployed,  or  has  not 
stated  how  the  number  may  be  reduced,  figures  can  be  hurled  at 
him  more  effectively  than  adjectives.  Whether  or  not  Mr. 
Burns,  as  an  old  Socialist,  might  have  done  better  for  his  cause 
had  he  declined  to  enter  a  capitalistic  Administration,  at  all 
events  it  is  fairly  contended  that  he  was  as  justified  in  taking 
office  as  M.  Millerand  was  in  France,  and  may  by  his  very  ix)si- 
tion  in  office  advance  the  interests  of  Socialism. 

The  Social  Democratic  Federation  has  assumed  an  attitude  of 
extreme  hostility  towards  that  “  glorious  muddle,”  as  they  call 
Mr.  Birrell’s  Education  Bill,  and  nothing  but  secular  education 
pure  and  simple  will  satisfy  Mr.  Hyndman  and  his  colleagues, 
and  no  kind  of  “  ism  ”  whatever.  Yet  one  may  ask  whether,  if 
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the  members  of  the  Social  Democratic  Federation  had  their  own 
way  in  the  schools,  they  would  not  introduce  the  teaching  of  their 
own  dogma  ?  [ 

Meanwhile,  the  House  of  Commons  has  become  like  a  Trade  t 
Union  Congress  in  the  way  in  which  it  records  resolutions  sug-  . 
gested  by  the  Labour  Members.  The  old-age  pension  resolution,  ; 
moved  by  Mr.  O’ Grady,  the  Labour  Member  for  East  Leeds, 
was  accepted,  notwithstanding  the  statement  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  the  funds  for 
carrying  out  the  schemes  already  resolved  upon  by  the  present  jj. 
Parliament.  Mr.  Burns  was  put  up  to  make  a  non-committal  * 
speech  to  satisfy  Mr.  O’ Grady  and  his  supporters,  but  he  is  too  . 
direct  and  emphatic.  In  one  portion  of  this  speech  he  described 
the  various  pension  schemes  which  have  been  instituted  in  the 
Colonies  and  elsewhere,  in  another  described  the  proposals  which 
have  been  advocated  just  as  if  the  Government  of  which  he  is  a 
member  intended  to  start  one  directly,  although  he  did  say  that  | 
we  must  wait  for  the  report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission. 

The  position  in  which  the  Labour  Party  has  placed  itself  by  * 
interposing  its  own  Trade  Disputes  Bill  as  a  rallying  point  for 
all  who  are  friendly  to  Trade  Union  views  is  remarkable. 
Within  two  days  after  the  Attorney-General’s  speech  introduc¬ 
ing  the  Government’s  proposal,  the  Prime  Minister  declared 
his  intention  of  voting  for  the  second  reading  of  the  contrary  [ 
Labourist  Bill.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  inference  among  » 
the  Labour  Members  after  hearing  Sir  Henry’s  speech  was  that  '■ 
when  the  two  Bills  were  in  Committee  the  Government  would 
accept  the  Labour  measure.  ^ 

As  to  the  connection  between  Labourism  in  Parliament  and  f 
Labourism  out  of  Parliament,  let  us  note  that  the  Independent  | 
Labourists  at  Slockton  declared  for  the  enfranchisement  of  ■ 
women,  against  the  reduction  of  the  income-tax  until  all  food  i 
taxes  are  removed,  expressed  not  only  “  deep  sympathy,”  with 
regard  to  the  colliery  disaster  at  Courrieres — but  ”  detestation  : 
of  a  system  which  sacrifices  human  life  to  a  capitalist  greed,” 
declared  for  absolutely  secular  education,  and  accepted  a  recom-  t 
mendation  for  changing  the  name  of  the  party,  in  such  a  way  j: 
that  its  Socialistic  basis  shall  be  clearly  implied.  But  they  also  | 
declared  it  to  be  essential  that  the  Independent  Labour  Party  | 
shall  maintain  its  present  organisation,  purposes,  and  policy  be-  | 
cause  they  “  are  not  prepared  to  risk  disruption  m  the  Labour 
movement  in  order  to  secure  a  fictitious  unity  in  the  Socialist  | 
movement.”  This  resolution  is  pertinent  in  its  bearing  on  the  ’ 
actual  situation.  t 

On  the  subject  of  women  suffrage  there  is  a  wide  difference 
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of  opinion  between  the  two  bodies.  The  Independent  Labour¬ 
ists  desire  the  removal  of  sex  disabilities  in  the  matter  of  voting. 
The  extreme  Socialists  say  that  as  the  present  franchise  is  not 
a  franchise  of  persons  any  extension  of  it  to  women  would  be 
an  aggravation  of  evil,  as  it  w’ould  enfranchise  only  women  who 
own  property,  or  who  pay  rates  in  their  own  name. 

The  Easter  proceedings  of  the  Social  Democratic  Federation 
at  Bradford  w'ere  for  official  Liberals  more  interesting  than  ex¬ 
hilarating.  It  is  not  pleasant  for  Ministers,  who  are  nothing  if 
they  are  not  complaisant,  to  be  told  that  they  are  a  “  standing 
menace,”  and  that  their  policy  is  ‘‘  pious  humbug.”  The  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  Liberal  majority  is  assumed  to  be  an  aggravation 
of  the  “  menace  ”  involved  in  the  existence  of  any  majority. 
The  Bradford  talk  was  about  a  union  of  all  the  Socialist  sections 
I  in  the  country  against  Liberalism,  but  the  Independent  Labour 

[  Party  did  not  follow  suit.  There  was  once  the  Socialism  of 

i  Kingsley  and  Maurice,  and  there  is  now  the  Socialism  of  Blatch- 

j  ford  and  Hyndman,  but  they  are  not  one.  Modern  Socialism 

I  aims  at  economic  equality ;  the  earlier  Socialism  was  merely  an 

•  affectionate  feeling  towards  the  poor.  Anyhow,  the  Social 

Democrats  do  not  seem  to  be  enamoured  of  the  triumph  of  the 
Liberal  Party  under  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  or  they 
would  not  be  so  desirous  for  union  with  the  other  Socialistic 
bodies.  They  went  out  of  their  usual  course  at  Bradford  to 
I  express  friendliness  towards  both  the  Independent  Labour  Party 
I  and  the  Labour  Eepresentation  Committee.  Mr.  Keir  Hardie 
!  and  other  members  of  the  Independent  Labour  Party  are  pro- 
I  fessed  Socialists,  but  as  a  party  they  take  the  national,  not  the 
international,  view  of  the  situation.  They  wish  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  our  poor  in  this  country,  not  to  revolutionise  the 
proletariat  of  the  wdiole  world. 

Like  Herr  Bebel,  our  Social  Democrats  disclaim  the  idea  that 
they  are  devoid  of  patriotism,  but  with  them  patriotism  means 
defence  of  one’s  country  against  foreign  invasion.  They  do  not 
at  all  discourage  the  learning  of  the  use  of  arms  for  defensive 
purposes,  but  there  is  a  vagueness  in  Mr.  Hyndman’s  reasoning. 
Herr  Bebel  once  declared  that  there  was  no  quarrel  between 
German  and  British  working-men,  and  that,  in  the  event  of  war 
being  declared  by  Germany  against  Great  Britain,  he  would 
advise  his  followers  to  take  no  part  in  it.  But  if  Germany  were 
to  attempt  to  invade  Great  Britain,  would  Mr.  Hyndman  pause 
to  consider  whether  it  was  the  Germany  of  Herr  Bebel  or  the 
Germany  of  the  Kaiser? 

The  House  of  Commons  since  it  met  this  year  has  been,  as 
has  been  said,  more  like  a  Trade  Union  Congress  than  an  ordinary 
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Legislative  Chamber,  and  naturally  in  such  a  congress  the  I 
Labourists  are  first.  It  is  not,  however,  a  kind  of  congress  re-  f 
markable  for  humour.  Alas,  the  pity  of  it,  but  not  the  wonder! 

It  is  natural  for  Socialists  to  be  drab,  for  can  anything  be  more  : 
dreary  than  the  dead  level  of  the  Socialist  ideal  of  communal  I 
existence  ?  t 

If  a  survey  of  the  situation  reveals  anything,  it  is  that  Labour-  f 
ism  and  Socialism  are  inextricably  mixed  up,  and  that  neither  ; 
knows  where  the  one  begins  and  the  other  ends.  But  it  also 
reveals  the  fact  that  among  the  Labour  Party  in  the  House  of  f 
Commons  are  many  able  and  earnest  men,  whose  strong  common  i 
sense  and  practical  patriotism  will  not  allow  faction  to  altogether  ^ 
override  reason.  “  This  is  a  puzzling  world  and  Old  Harry’s  ^ 
got  a  finger  in  it,”  as  Mr.  Tulliver  remarked,  but  even  if  politics  [ 
is  a  natural  gift,  as  Uncle  Pullet  thought,  it  is  not  beyond  attain¬ 
ment  by  study  and  experience.  For  some  of  us,  says  Carlyle,  ' 
when  enlarging  on  the  Stump-Orator,  ”  there  is  Parliament  and  i 
the  election  beer-barrel,  and  a  course  that  leads  men  very  high  ; 
indeed ;  these  shall  shake  the  Senate  house ,  the  morning  news-  j 
paper,  shake  the  very  spheres,  and  by  dexterous  wagging  of  the  _ 
tongue  disenthral  mankind,  and  lead  our  afflicted  country  and  us  | 
on  the  way  we  are  to  go.  The  way  if  not  where  noble  deeds  are  ; 
done,  yet  where  noble  words  are  spoken — leading  us,  if  not  to 
the  real  Home  of  the  Gods,  at  least  to  something  which  shall  jt 
more  or  less  deceptively  resemble  it.” 

To  do  them  justice,  the  Labourists  are  more  intent  on  getting  i 
measures  into  shape  for  entrenching  the  w^age-earners  as  a  speci-  1 
ally  privileged  class  than  on  Parliamentary  oratory.  More  work  ; 
and  less  talk  is  a  good  enough  Parliamentary  maxim,  but— it  i 
depends  on  the  work.  If  the  aspirations  of  the  Social-Labourists 
appear  mighty  let  us  remember  Horace’s  potter,  who  conceived  a 
priceless  amphora  and  produced — a  highly  respectable  porridge 
pot.  I 


Benjamin  T.wlor. 
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Horace,  in  an  oft-quoted  passage  (Art  of  Poetry,  50  ff.)  remarks 
that  words,  like  all  mortal  things,  are  the  sport  of  change  and 
chance,  some  springing  into  life  like  the  leaves  in  the  vernal 
woods,  while  others  have  their  autumn,  and  by  a  kind  of  law  of 
nature  fall  into  disuse  and  decay.  From  this  point  of  view  it  is 
very  interesting  to  watch  the  different  fortunes  w’hich  have 
attended  foreign  words  in  their  struggle  for  naturalisation,  how 
some  have  borne  for  generations  the  tokens  of  their  origin ,  while 
others  have  assumed  the  garb  of  our  language  almost  at  once  ; 
how  some  have  appeared  only  to  disappear,  and  others  have 
maintained  their  foothold. 

During  the  sixteenth  century  our  tongue  w’as  constantly  enrich¬ 
ing  itself  by  drawing  on  the  store  of  the  classical  languages,  w'hich 
were  then  beginning  to  be  widely  studied  in  England,  and  were 
ceasing  to  be  the  preserves  of  the  learned  few.  Sir  Thomas 
North’s  translation  of  Plutarch’s  Lives  illustrates  this  fact  per¬ 
fectly.  It  appeared  in  the  year  1579,  and  had  the  brilliant  dis¬ 
tinction  of  uncurtaining  the  ancient  world  for  Shakespeare,  whose 
Coriolanus,  Julius  Ccesar,  and  Antony  and  Cleopatra  would  in  all 
probability  never  have  been  written  had  the  Lives  of  Plutarch  not 
been  translated  in  Shakespeare’s  time.  Fortunately  for  us  this 
translation,  so  eloquent  and  linguistically  so  valuable,  appeared  at 
a  moment  when  there  was  a  Shakespeare  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
It  has  many  bjunders  of  its  own,  and  has  reproduced  all  the 
blunders  of  Amyot,  from  whose  French  version,  and  not  from  the 
original  Greek,  the  translation  was  made;  but  few  books,  if  any, 
have  had  more  influence  on  their  own  and  subsequent  ages. 
Plutarch’s  Lives  has  become  a  household  word,  and  has  found  its 
way  (probably  through  the  now  extinct  hedge-schoolmaster)  to 
the  mind  and  tongue  of  even  the  Irish  peasant.  “  And  w’ill  they 
take  the  poor  boy’s  life  for  the  like  of  that?  ”  such  an  one  was 
recently  heard  to  ask.  “  Bedad  they  will,”  was  the  reply,  “  if  he 
had  as  many  lives  as  Plutarch.”  The  fame  of  the  work  is  illus¬ 
trated,  though  Plutarch,  in  the  mind  of  the  peasant,  has  become 
the  possessor,  not  the  writer,  of  many  lives.  But  it  is  only  from 
its  linguistic  point  of  view  that  w'e  are  now  considering  it.  In 
the  year  1579  many  words  now  generally  accepted  as  English  be¬ 
trayed  by  their  foreign  terminations  their  foreign  origin.  Subject 
aud  predicate  had  not  yet  made  good  their  title  to  be  regarded  as 

(1)  Hamlet,  II.,  2. 
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English,  and  appear  as  suhjectum  and  praedicatum.  So  we  find 
Academia,  Aedilis,  oheliscus,  parallelon,  and  even  aristocratia 
and  democratia.  The  Mediterranean  Sea  was  still  the  Sea  Medi- 
terraneum,  the  Caspian  the  Sea  Caspium,  and  the  Pyrenees 
Pyrcenei.  In  like  manner  in  Philemon  Holland’s  translation  of 
Plutarch’s  Moralia,  which  was  published  about  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  later,  in  1603,  heliotrope,  psaltery,  rhythm,  spondee,  trochee, 
still  retain  their  foreign  inflexions,  and  we  have  muscea,  sphinges, 
chori  and  even  idece,  ior  museums ,  sphinxes,  choruses,  ideas.  In 
the  same  work  we  find  unsuccessful  candidates  for  naturalisation 
from  French  such  as  ecurie,  to  cass,  livraison,  propice,  primices, 
which  have  not  survived  their  birth,  and  a  few  which  are  still 
maintaining  the  struggle  for  existence,  such  as  baton,  mot,  and 
ouvert,  which  last,  by  a  very  small  sacrifice,  has  gained  admission 
as  otert.  Our  language  has ,, refused  to  adopt  from  the  Greek 
Holland’s  acroame  for  lecture,  or  polypragmon  for  busy-body,  or 
from  the  Latin  pregnable,  which,  however,  has  found  a  footing  in 
impregnable. 

A  very  celebrated  literary  controversy,  bearing  date  nearly  a 
hundred  years  after  Holland’s  book,  affords  curious  evidence  con¬ 
cerning  the  survival  of  some  words  and  the  failure  of  others 
apparently  not  less  needful  and  not  less  properly  formed.  In  1699 
appeared  the  second  and  revised  form  of  Bentley’s  Dissertation  on 
the  Letters  of  Phalaris.  A  few  introductory  words  about  this 
celebrated  controversy  will  not  be  amiss.  The  whole  story  is 
admirably  told  in  Sir  R.  Jebb’s  Bentley  in  the  English  Men  of 
Letters  series. 

Sir  William  Temple,  in  his  Essay  on  Ancient  and  Modern 
Learning,  published  in  1692,  claimed  a  marked  superiority  for  the 
ancients  in  every  form  of  literature,  and,  among  the  rest,  in  the 
art  of  letter- writing.  As  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  this  art 
he  chose  the  letters  of  Phalaris,  tyrant  of  Acragas  in  Sicily,  the 
Roman  Agrigentum,  now  called  Girgenti.  Phalaris  cannot  have 
lived  later  than  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian 
era,  and  there  is  nothing  to  forbid  our  placing  him  a  hundred  or 
even  two  hundred  years  earlier.  But  whatever  his  date,  a  Sicilian 
tyrant  would  not  have  written  in  the  Attic  dialect,  or  rather  in 
that  spurious  form  of  imitative  Attic  which  came  into  vogue  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Roman  Empire.  It  seems  amazing  that  this 
patent  proof  of  the  spuriousness  of  the  letters  did  not  at  once  strike 
all  such  as  had  touched  even  primis  labris  “  the  Pierian  spring." 
It  would  seern  to  us  now  that  the  ascription  of  letters  written 
somewhat  in  the  style  of  Lucian  to  a  primitive  Sicilian  prince 
would  have  been  as  untenable  as  a  theory  that  the  late  Queen’s 
Tour  in  the  Highlands  was  the  w'ork  of  King  James  I.  But  no 
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suspicions  of  their  genuineness  were  entertained.  Sir  W. 
Temple’s  Essay  made  a  great  sensation,  and  was  translated  into 
French.  In  1693  the  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  the  Honourable 
Charles  Boyle,  a  distinguished  student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
began  to  prepare  an  edition  of  the  Letters  of  Phalaris,  and,  being 
desirous  of  consulting  a  manuscript  in  the  Library  at  St.  James’s, 
he  applied  to  Dr.  Bentley,  who  was  King’s  Librarian.  An  unfor¬ 
tunate  misunderstanding  about  the  lending  and  restoring  of  this 
manuscript  (in  which  Bentley  was  in  the  right)  led  to  a  quarrel 
between  Bentley  and  Boyle,  who  in  his  Preface  to  his  edition 
accused  the  Librarian  of  discourtesy.  Wotton’s  Reflections  on 
Ancient  and  Modern  Learning  appeared  in  1694,  and  Bentley  pro¬ 
mised  to  give  him  for  his  second  edition  a  proof  of  the  spurious¬ 
ness  of  the  fables  of  .3^sop  and  the  letters  of  Phalaris,  Euripides 
and  others.  This  edition  appeared  in  1697,  and  Bentley’s  contri¬ 
bution  to  it  not  only  dealt  with  the  discourtesy  alleged  by  Boyle, 
but  gave  a  few  of  the  most  salient  proofs  of  the  spuriousness  of 
the  Letters.  Boyle’s  reply  came  out  in  January,  1698.  It  was  a 
joint  performance  to  which  many  of  the  leading  wits  of  Oxford 
made  their  contributions — a  fact  to  which  Bentley  trenchantly 
alludes  in  his  elaborate  rejoinder,  the  Dissertation  of  March,  1699. 
Boyle  had  written  of  Bentley  ‘  ‘  the  man  that  writ  this  must  have 
been  fast  asleep,  for  else  he  could  never  have  talked  so  wildly”  ; 
to  which  Bentley  replies,  ”  I  hear  a  greater  paradox  talked  of 
abroad — that  the  best  part  of  the  Examiner’s  book  may  possibly 
have  been  written  while  he  was  fast  asleep.”  He  has  another 
clever  riposte  touching  the  motto  of  Boyle’s  reply  :  — 

In  the  title-page  I  die  the  death  of  Milo  the  Crotonian ; 

“  Remember  Milo’s  end. 

Wedg’d  in  that  timber  which  he  strove  to  rend.” 

The  application  of  which  must  be  this  :  that,  as  Milo  after  his  victories 
at  six  several  Olympiads  was  at  last  conquered  and  destroyed  in  wrestling 
with  a  tree,  so  I,  after  I  had  attained  to  some  small  reputation  in  Letters, 
am  to  be  quite  baffled  and  run  down  by  a  set  of  wooden  antagonists. 

Bentley’s  Dissertation  of  March,  1699,  is  probably  the  most  won¬ 
derful  performance  of  its  kind  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Not 
only  does  he  show  the  Letters  to  be  “a  fardle  of  commonplaces 
...  of  putid  and  senseless  formality,”  but  he  points  out  count¬ 
less  anachronisms  and  blunders,  and  in  doing  so  sow’s  broadcast 
brilliant  emendations  of  corrupt  passages,  settles  the  period  of 
Pythagoras,  explains  the  birth  and  origin  of  Tragedy  and  Comedy, 
and  writes  an  essay  on  early  Greek  coinage  which  stood  alone  till 
about  fifty  years  ago,  and  from  which  nothing  is  taken  away 
(though  of  course  much  is  added)  by  the  vast  accessions  to  our 
knowledge  which  inscriptions  and  ancient  coins  have  recently 
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made.  He  shows  that  the  sup[X)sed  Phalaris  not  only  writes, 
though  a  Dorian,  in  a  sort  of  pseudo-Attic  which  did  not  come 
into  being  for  five  centuries  after  his  death,  but  that  he  mentions 
towns  which  had  not  been  built,  books  which  -had  not  been 
written,  till  centuries  after  his  supposed  date,  and  uses  in  his 
letters  not  the  currency  of  his  own  age,  but  that  of  the  sophist, 
the  real  author,  who  lived  probably  during  the  early  Eoman 
Empire.  Thus  laughable  mistakes  occur.  Phalaris  complains  of 
the  loss  of  seven  talents,  and  boasts  of  having  conferred  on  a 
Sicilian  lady  the  splendid  dot  of  five  talents.  According  to  the 
Sicilian  coinage  of  his  day  his  loss  would  have  amounted  to  twelve 
and  sevenpence,  and  the  bride  would  have  received  a  dower  of 
nine  shillings.  Moreover,  Phalaris,  grateful  to  his  physician, 
Polyclitus,  for  a  great  cure  brought  about  by  him,  presents  him 
with  “  ten  couple  of  Thericlean  cups.”  But  Thericles  can  he 
shown  by  a  reference  to  Athenaeus  to  have  been  a  contemporary 
of  Aristophanes — “much,”  writes  Sir  R.  Jebb,  “as  if  Oliver 
Cromwell  were  found  dispensing  the  masterpieces  of  Wedgwood.” 

But  the  most  amazing  feature  in  the  whole  episode  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Boohs  is  that,  though  Tyrwhitt  years  afterwards 
spoke  of  the  Dissertation  as  a  “  Thunderbolt,”  and  Porson  called 
it  the  immortal  Dissertation ,  the  palm  was  given  to  Boyle  by  the 
leading  literary  men  of  his  own  age.  Temple,  Swift,  Atterbury, 
King ;  and  long  after  Bentley’s  death  the  question  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  Letters  was  treated  even  by  learned  men  as 
still  open.  In  1749,  seven  years  after  Bentley’s  death,  and  fifty 
years  after  the  “  thunderbolt  ”  fell,  Thomas  Francklin  (who  was 
elected  to  the  Regius  Professorship  of  Greek  in  Cambridge  in  the 
following  year,  1750)  said  in  a  Preface  to  an  English  Translation  of 
the  Letters  of  Phalaris,  that  “  though  several  very  specious  argu¬ 
ments  are  brought  by  Dr.  Bentley  .  .  .  yet  the  book  may  be 
authentic  in  the  main.”  Nay,  even  in  1804,  Cumberland, 
Bentley’s  grandson,  in  his  Memoirs  apologises  for  summing  up  in 
favour  of  Bentley  on  the  question  discussed  in  the  Dissertation, 
pleading  that  his  judgment  went  w  ith  him  to  whom  his  inclination 
w'ent,  and  hoping  that  no  learned  critic  in  the  present  age  would 
condemn  him.  So  hard  is  it  for  truth  to  prevail,  even  in  cases 
where  it  hardly  stops  short  of  demonstration. 

We  must  crave  pardon  for  a  long  digression,  w^-hich  we  hope 
is  justified  by  the  interest  which  has  always  been  excited  by  the 
Battle  of  the  Books.  We  now  lay  before  our  readers  in  Bentley’s 
own  words  the  purely  linguistic  part  of  the  controversy  :  — 


“  A  second  mark  of  a  Pedant,”  writes  Mr.  Boyle  (called  throughout  the 
Examiner),  “is  to  use  a  Greek  or  Latin  word  when  there  is  an  English 
one  that  signifies  the  very  same  thing.”  Now  if  this  be  one  of  his  marks, 
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he  is  a  Pedant  by  his  own  confession ;  for  in  this  very  sentence  of  his 
signify  is  a  Latin  word,  and  there  is  an  English  one  that  means  the  very 
same  thing.  We  shall  do  the  Examiner,  therefore,  no  injury  in  calling 
him  Pedant  upon  this  article.  But  if  such  a  general  censure  as  this 
5  forward  author  here  passes  had  alw'ays  been  fastened  upon  those  that 
^  enrich  our  language  from  the  Latin  and  Greek  stores,  what  a  fine  condi- 

‘  tion  had  our  language  been  in !  It  is  well  known  it  has  scarcely  any 
words  save  monosyllables  of  its  native  growth;  and  were  all  the  rest 
imported  and  introduced  by  Pedants?  At  this  rate  the  ignominy  of 
Pedantry  will  fall  upon  all  the  best  Writers  of  our  nation,  and  upon 
none  more  heavily  than  the  Examiner’s  great  relation,  the  incomparable 
^  Robert  Boyle,  whose  whole  style  is  full  of  such  Latin  words.  But  when 
i  the  Examiner  is  possessed  with  a  fit  of  rage  against  me  he  lays  about 
S  him  without  consideration  or  distinction,  never  minding  whom  he  hits, 
whether  his  own  relation  or  even  himself.  The  words  in  my  book  which 
j  he  excepts  against  are  commentitious,  repudiate,  concede,  aliene, 
vernacular,  timid,  negoce,  putid,  idiom,  every  one  of  which  were  in  print 
I  before  1  used  them,  and  most  of  them  before  I  was  born.  And  are  they 
^  not  all  regularly  formed  and  kept  to  the  true  and  genuine  sense  that 
they  have  in  the  original?  Why  may  we  not  say  negoce  from  negotium 
j  as  well  as  commerce  from  commcrcium,  and  palace  from  palatium?  Has 
not  the  French  nation  been  beforehand  with  us  in  espousing  it,  and  have 
;  we  not  negotiate  and  negotiation,  words  that  grow  upon  the  same  root, 

;  in  the  commonest  use?  And  why  may  I  not  say  aliene  as  well  as  the 
learned  Sir  Henry  Spellman,  who  used  it  eighty  years  since,  and  yet 
was  never  thought  a  Pedant?  But  he  says  my  words  will  be  hissed  off 
the  stage  as  soon  as  they  come  on.  If  so,  they  would  have  been  hissed 

ioff  long  before  I  had  come  on.  But  the  Examiner  might  have  remembered, 
before  he  had  talked  thus  at  large,  who  it  was  that  distinguished  his  style 
with  ignore  and  recognosce,  and  other  words  of  that  sort  which  nobody 
has  as  yet  thought  fit  to  follow  him  in ;  for  his  argument,  if  it  proved 
anything,  w'ould  prove  perhaps  too  much,  and  bring  the  glory  of  his  own 
family  into  the  tribe  of  Pedants.  Though  I  must  freely  declare  I  would 
rather  use  not  my  own  words  only  but  even  these  too  (if  I  did  it  sparingly 
and  but  once  or  twice  at  most  in  clii  pages)  than  that 
single  Avord  of  the  Examiner’s,  cotemporary,  which  is  a  downright 
Barbarism,  for  the  Latins  never  use  co  for  con  except  before  a  vowel,  as 
co-equal,  co-cternal,  but  before  a  consonant  they  either  retain  the  n,  as 
contemporary,  constitution,  or  melt  it  into  another  letter,  as  collection, 
i  comprehension.  So  that  the  Examiner’s  cotemporary  is  a  word  of  his 
I  own  coposition  for  which  the  Learned  World  will  cogratulate  him.' 

I  Does  it  not  curiously  illustrate  the  chequered  fortunes  of  lan- 
puape  to  find  words  now  so  common  as  timid,  concede,  repudiate, 
idiom,  ignore,  condemned  only  two  hundred  years  ago,  while 
punctual  (in  the  sense  of  to  the  point,  relevant),  omnifarious, 
(xostracism,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Dissertation,  pass  un¬ 
remarked?  Yet  they  have  proved  still-born  or  obsolete,  w’hile  the 
P  terms  condemned  have  lived  and  thriven.  Be  it  observed  that  of 
the  words  pilloried  by  Boyle  two  only  have  perished,  putid  and 

[negoce,  the  latter  of  w’hich  Bentley  has  selected  for  defence  by  un- 

(1)  The  technical  terms  cosine,  cotangent,  cosecant,  co-founder,  co-mate, 
co-parceny  are  only  apparent  exceptions  to  Bentley’s  rule. 
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answerable  analogies.  The  rest  (except  commcntitions ,  which  is  L 
not  very  rare),  are  among  the  commonest  terms  in  our  language.  | 
A  lien,  as  an  adjective,  was  perhaps  not  perfectly  accepted  till'Keats  § 
gave  us  Ruth  “amid  the  alien  corn.”  *  Of  the  two  words  con-  p 
deinned  by  Bentley  in  the  style  of  Boyle,  ignore  and  rceognosce, 
one  has  been  taken  and  the  other  left,  on  what  principle  it  would 
be  hard  to  surmise.  The  still-born  recognosce  is  a  verb  far  more 
correctly  formed  than  recognise,  which  has  superseded  it.  The 
now  firmly  established  ignore  has  had  a  chequered  career.  Ridi¬ 
culed  as  a  pedantry  by  Bentley  in  1698,  it  was  almost  in  extremis 
in  1830,  when  De  Quincey  condemned  it  as  an  Irish  term  obsolete 
in  England  except  in  the  use  of  grand  juries.  Now  it  can  hold 
its  own  against  any  verb  in  the  language. 

In  the  Dissertation  risk  is  risque  ;  it  has  not  quite  asserted  itself 
as  an  English  word.  It  is  in  the  same  condition  as  now  is  valet. 

Old  people  pronounce  valet  as  a  French  word,  but  the  young 
make  it  English,  and  form  from  it  a  verb  “  to  valet."  Another 
such  word  is  envelope,  a  cover  for  a  letter,  which  is  French  for 
the  middle-aged,  but  English  for  the  young.  The  present  writer 
remembers  when  dessert  was  pronounced  as  a  French  word,  and 
as  to  amateur,  a  few  years  ago  it  was  a  shocking  vulgarism  to  say 
amature  ;  it  is  now  pedantry  to  follow  the  French  pronunciation. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Bentley  writes  ideots,  not  idiots,  in  his 
Dissertation  upon  the  Fables  of  /Esop.  Did  he  connect  the  noun 
with  idea  rather  than  with  the  Greek  idiotes?  The  passage  is 
“  You  have  not  so  much  as  read  /Esop  (spoken  of  Ideots  and 
Illiterates).”  Surely  here  idiot  would  be  too  strong  a  word  for  one 
who  did  not  know  his  .3Dsop.  Yet  idiot  had  its  present  meaning  in 
Shakespeare,  a  hundred  years  before  Bentley’s  Dissertation,  in 
“  the  idiot  laughter,”  and  “  a  tale  told  by  an  idiot.”  Before  I 
leaving  Bentley  it  may  be  well  to  remind  our  readers  that,  though 
the  most  learned  man  that  either  of  the  Universities  has  pro¬ 
duced,  he  did  not  affect  the  style  of  the  learned,  but  rather,  as 
Professor  Jebb  has  observed,  “  drew  from  the  same  well  as  John 
Bunyan,  who  died  when  Bentley  was  sixteen.”  “A  hard  brush,” 

“  a  friend  at  a  pinch,”  to  “go  to  pot,”  “  to  mind  one’s  hits,”  do 
not  belong  to  the  vocabulary  of  the  pedant,  who  would  certainly 
refrain  from  calling  an  obnoxious  Regius  Professor  of  Greek, 
Joshua  Barnes,  “  a  booby,”  and  who,  in  pointing  out  a  false 
quantity  in  the  same  Professor’s  Greek  verses,  would  certainly  not 
say  that  it  was  “  enough  to  make  a  man  spew.” 

Demetrius,  a  Greek  rhetorician,  possibly  of  the  first  century 
B.C.,  or  (more  probably)  of  the  first  century  a.d.,  has  given  us  a 


(1)  It  would  seem,  however,  that  Boyle’s  objection  lay  only  against  the  final  c— 
a  miserably  little  point — for  he  uses  the  word  alien  himself,  and  as  an  adjective. 
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very  interesting  and  suggestive  Essay  on  Style,  which  has  recently 
been  made  available  even  for  Greekless  readers  by  the  excellent 
edition  and  translation  of  Dr.  W.  Rhys  Roberts,  Professor  of 
Greek  in  the  University  College  of  North  Wales,  Bangor. 
Demetrius  often  surprises  us  by  his  ingenious  remarks  about  the 
naturalising  of  words  in  Greek,  and  about  the  different  kinds  of 
style ;  but  his  weak  point  is  a  tendency  to  too  great  refinement — a 
proneness  ‘‘  to  see  in  Homer  more  than  Homer  saw.”  In  p.  43 
he  observes  that  many  people  talk  in  iambics  without  knowing  it. 
The  same  remark  had  been  made  by  Aristotle  in  his  Poetics  (iv. 
14).  The  English  speech  rather  lends  itself  to  trochees.  It  would 
be  easier  to  keep  up  an  English  conversation  in  the  metre  of  Long¬ 
fellow’s  Hiawatha  than  of  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost.  The  writer 
of  the  treatise  On  Style  is  very  apt  to  find  in  Homer  an  effort  to 
conform  to  the  teaching  of  Pope  in  his  Essay  on  Criticism,  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  :  — 

The  sound  must  seem  an  echo  to  the  sense. 

Soft  is  the  strain  when  Zephyr  gently  blows. 

And  the  smooth  stream  in  smoother  numbers  flows ; 

But  when  loud  surges  lash  the  sounding  shore. 

The  hoarse  rough  verse  should,  like  the  torrent,  roar. 

When  Ajax  strives  some  rock’s  vast  weight  to  throw. 

The  line  too  labours  and  the  words  move  slow. 

Not  so  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain. 

Flies  o’er  the  unbending  corn  and  skims  along  the  main. 

Now  this  is  excellent  doctrine  for  all  but  primitive  poetry.  The 
desire  to  make  the  sound  an  echo  to  the  sense  was  natural,  and 
arose  soon  when  literature  began  to  be  self-conscious.  Virgil 
meant  to  imitate  the  galloping  of  horses  in — 

Quadrupedante  putrem  sonitu  quatit  ungula  campum; 

and  Browning,  in — 

I  galloped,  Dirck  galloped,  we  galloped  all  three; 

and  Tennyson  suggested  cantering  in — 

Proputty,  proputty,  proputty — canter  and  canter  awaay. 

The  same  poet  was  conscious  of  a  similar  literary  tour  de  force  in 
Lucretius  when  he  described  the  primordial  hurly-burly  of — 

the  flaring  atom-streams. 

Ruining  along  the  illimitable  inane. 

And  in  Geraint  and  Enid,  when  he  wTote — 


All  thro’  the  crash  of  the  near  cataract  hears. 
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So,  no  doubt,  was  Milton  in  the  designed  cacophony  of — 

On  a  sudden  open  fly 
With  impetuous  recoil  and  jarring  sound 
The  infernal  doors,  and  on  their  hinges  grate 
Harsh  thunder. 


But  such  conscious  literary  devices  are  utterly  alien  from  the 
spirit  of  primitive  ballad  poetry.  We  cannot  imagine  Homer 
biting  his  pen  (for  it  is  now  certain  that  he  did  write)  and  cud¬ 
gelling  his  brains  for  the  best  epithet  for  the  Dawn.^  Nor  can  we 
conceive  him  as  imitating  by  onomatopoeia  an  act  described.  He 
does  not  beat  his  desk  in  a  quandary  nor  bite  his  nails, 

Nec  pluteum  caedit  nec  demorsos  sapit  ungues. 


If  it  be  granted,  as  is  generally  assumed,  that  dactyls  convey 
the  idea  of  swift  motion  and  spondees  of  slow',  we  do  not  find 
that  dactyls  in  Homer  coincide  with  rapidity  and  spondees  with 
tardiness  of  movement.  An  oft-recurring  line,  all  dactyls  except 
the  one  necessary  spondee,  introduces  speeches  of  all  kinds,  and 
cannot  therefore  convey  any  suggestion  of  unusual  flow  or  fluency. 
On  the  other  hand  the  slowest  and  heaviest  line  in  Homer,  ending 
with  three  spondees,  describes  the  leap  of  Iris  from  heaven  to 
earth.  In  the  well-known  passage  in  the  Odyssey,^  where  the 
labour  of  Sisyphus  is  described,  the  upw’ard  heaving  of  the  stone 
should,  on  the  Popian  hypothesis,  be  spondaic  and  slow,  yet  the 
verses  describing  this  act  contain  more  dactyls  than  spondees. 
The  rush  of  the  stone  dowmhill  happens  to  have  five  dactyls,  but 
the  rapid  movement  of  the  verse  is  effectually  stopped  by  a  colon 
after  the  first  word.  Pope,  in  his  translation  of  the  Odyssey,  of 
course,  reproduced  the  supposed  mannerism  in — 

t^p  a  high  hill  he  heaved  a  huge  round  stone. 


and 


Impetuous  thundering  bounds  and  smokes  along  the  plain 

(1)  It  may  be  of  interest  to  observe  that  by  ^o5o5({ktu\os  Homer  most 
probably  meant  not  “rosy-fingered,”  but  “rosy-toed.”  The  latter  epithet  is 
not  so  pretty  in  English.  But  a  primitive  poet  would  naturally  conceive  the 
Dawn  as  leaving  the  traces  of  her  rosy  feet  on  the  morning  sky.  Tennyson  less 
naturally  says  of  Maud,  who  presumably  was  chaussie, 

“Her  feet  have  touched  the  meadows. 

And  left  the  daisies  rosy.” 

If  the  Dawn  is  to  be  called  “rosy-fingered,”  we  must  imagine  her  drawing  back 
the  curtain  of  night  and  leaving  rosy  finger-prints  on  the  clouds — which  does  not 
seem  so  natural  a  conception  for  a  primitive  poet. 

(2)  XI.  595-600. 
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But  the  effect  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  original.  The  fact  is,  that 
the  supposed  literary  tour  de  force  is  merely  the  result  of  chance, 
i  Dactyls  enormously  preponderate  in  the  Homeric  hexameter.  A 
i  line  in  the  23rd  book  of  the  Iliad  (116),  which  has  five  dactyls,  and 

1  describes  a  scurrying  hither  and  thither,  is  treated  as  an  instance 
of  onomatopoeia  by  the  Popians,  but  the  prevalence  of  dactyls  in 
the  passage  is  merely  the  result  of  chance  and  the  great  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  dactyls  in  the  Homeric  hexameter  throughout.  In 
the  ten  lines  of  which  the  line  in  question  (116)  is  the  last,  the 
sixty  feet  have  only  seven  spondees  exclusive  of  the  unavoidable 
spondee  in  the  sixth  foot.  Wire-drawn  refinements  of  this  kind 
are  very  characteristic  of  Atticising  rhetoricians.  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus  in  his  literary  letters  upholds  the  view  of  Demetrius. 
The  latter  goes  so  far  as  to  comment  (§  176)  on  the  roughness  of 
the  Greek  verb  meaning  “  he  ate  ”  ^  adding,  “  the  very  roughness 
of  its  formation  is  designed  to  imitate  the  action  it  describes.”  ^ 
In  §  62  Demetrius  points  out  (after  Ar.  Rhet.  III.  12.  4)  the 
j  effect  of  repetition  in  drawing  attention  to  a  character.  Nireus,  he 
i  says  (§  61),  is  insignificant,  and  so  he  appear  in  his  contribution  to 
the  armament,  three  ships  and  a  handful  of  men,  but  Homer  makes 
him  prominent  by  repetition  and  asyndeton  in  the  lines  ”  Nireus 

[brought  three  ships,  Nireus  Aglgea’s  son,  Nireus  the  goodliest  man 
that  came  to  Ilium  next  after  the  son  of  Peleus.”  Dr.  Roberts 
compares  Tennyson’s  ‘‘  Elaine  the  fair,  Elaine  the  lovable,  Elaine 
the  lily  maid  of  Astolat.”  Here,  as  in  many  other  places,  we 
are  disposed  to  ask  ourselves  w^hether  modern  writers  have  bor¬ 
rowed  from  this  treatise  or  have  hit  on  the  same  thought  inde¬ 
pendently.  For  instance,  the  learned  Milton,  who  especially  com- 
l!  mends  the  Treatise  on  Style,  very  probably  remembered  this  pas¬ 
sage  when  he  wrote  in  11  Penseroso — 

O’erlaid  with  black,  staid  Wisdom’s  hue. 

Black,  but  such  as  in  esteem 
Prince  Memnon’s  sister  might  beseem. 

It  may  be  questioned,  too,  whether  Goethe  borrowed  a  shrewd 
reflection  from  Demetrius  (§  171)  when  he  said  that  nothing  is 
more  significant  of  men’s  character  than  what  they  find  laughable. 
George  Eliot,  perhaps  more  justly,  makes  this  the  test  of  culture 
rather  than  of  character.  It  is  the  uncultivated,  not  the  depraved, 
man  whose  ”  lungs  do  crow  like  chanticleer  ”  at  the  sight  of  a 
man  pursuing  his  hat  in  a  gale  of  w'ind.  This,  too,  was  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  Demetrius,  as  the  context  shows,  though  he  uses  the 
I  ordinary  Greek  w'ord  for  “character.”  He,  further,  protests 
against  over-elaboration  in  wit  and  humour.  He  would  certainly 

(1)  Sc/SpoiKC. 

(2)  In  translating  from  the  Essay  on  Style,  we  adopt  the  eloquent  version  of 
Prof.  Roberts. 
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have  utterly  condemned  the  very  ”  tragical  mirth,”  which  lately 
had  such  a  sale  under  the  name  of  Wisdom  while  you  wait,  and 
which  poked  laboured  fun  through  a  hundred  pages  at  the  Ency¬ 
clopedia  Britannica,  called  with  ponderous  jocosity  the  Inside 
complete  you  are  Britannia  icarc.  Such  ”  gomprehensive  jokes  ” 
are  worthy  only  of  Mr.  Anstey’s  German.  Imagine  such  a  pro¬ 
duction  in  ancient  Greek  or  in  modern  French  ! 

In  the  same  connection  Demetrius  ingeniously  comments  on 
the  effectiveness  of  asyndeton  in  Homer,  and  remarks  how  ‘‘  and  ” 
would  spoil  ‘‘  high-arched,  foam-crested  ”  as  epithets  for  swelling 
w'aves  of  the  sea.^  As  bad  w'ould  be  the  effect  of  an  and  in 
Lockslcy  Hall, 

Iron-jointed  supple-sinowed  they  shall  dive  and  they  shall  run, 

or  in  Merlin  and  Vivien 

The  seeming-injured  simple-hearted  thing. 

He  further  shows  how  the  opposite  figure,  the  repeated  use  of  the 
conjunction  has  its  own  effect.  A  good  example  in  our  own 
literature  would  be  Revelation  III.  17,  “and  knowest  not  that 
thou  art  wretched  and  miserable  and  poor  and  blind  and  naked,” 
and  in  the  same  book  (vii.  12)  “  blessing  and  glory  and  wisdom 
and  thanksgiving  and  honour  and  power  and  might  be  unto  our  God 
for  ever  and  ever.”  All  the  majesty  of  the  passage  would  be 
swept  away  in  removing  the  conjunctions. 

More  strictly  linguistic  notes  will  be  found  in  §  §  94  ff.  Here, 
too,  Demetrius  shows  a  tendency  to  “  see  in  Homer  more  than 
Homer  saw,”  but  he  makes  a  comment  very  applicable  to  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  present  day  in  insisting  on  the  adherence  to  analogy 
in  the  formation  of  new  words,  and  protesting  against  foreign  in¬ 
flexions.  He  would  have  preferred  appendixes,  crisises,  ter¬ 
minuses  to  appendices,  crises,  termini.  He  would  have  con¬ 
demned  musea,  chori,  idee  and  still  more  Helen  Mather’s  rhino- 
ceri,  and  w’ould  at  once  have  given  them  the  terminations  which 
the  vernacular  demanded.  Ill-formed  w’ords  like  gaselier,  English 
words  with  Latin  terminations  like  racial,  speechify,  and  even  the 
generally  accepted  starvation  (which  has  survived,  though  the 
rightly-formed  ruination  is  regarded  as  a  vulgarism)  w’ould  have 
been  condemned  by  him,  and  so  would  hybrid  formations  like 
sociology.  Demetrius  would  not  have  kept  words  waiting,  like  the 
Peri  at  the  gates  of  Paradise.  In  English,  as  we  have  seen,  some 
words  have  had  to  wait  a  long  time ,  and  some  are  still  lingering  at 
the  gates.  Dessert,  valet,  envelope,  amateur  have  already  been 
instanced ;  and  (as  regards  pronunciation)  elderly  people  can  re¬ 
member  when  the  h  in  humble  and  hospital  w’as  mute.  The  h  in 
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humour  is  now  as  often  made  vocal  as  mute;  soon,  no  doubt,  it 
will  be  a  vulgarism  to  say  'umour,  as  it  is  to  say  'umhle  or  ’ospital. 
Parlour  is  obsolete  except  in  America,  and  so  is  sick  in  the  sense 
of  ill- 

Demetrius  highly  approves  of  what  he  calls  ”  the  active  meta¬ 
phor  wherein  inanimate  things  are  introduced  in  a  state  of  activity 
as  though  they  were  animate,”  as  when  Homer  makes  the  arrow 
“  eager  to  wing  its  way  into  the  press  of  men.”  He  would  have 
approved  of  Byron’s 

Red  pursuing  spear. 


and  of  Tennyson’s 

Autumn  laying  here  and  there 
A  fiery  finger  on  the  leaves. 

But  strange  to  say,  he  finds  fault  with  Homer’s  ”  the  boundless 
welkin  trumpeted  around  ”  ^  on  the  ground  that  a  great  thing,  the 
firmament,  is  compared  to  a  small  thing,  a  trumpet.  For  the 
same  reason  he  would  have  found  ”  triviality  ”  in  Wordsworth’s 
noble  figure — 

The  cataracts  blow  their  trumpets  from  the  steep, 
and  in  Swinburne’s 

And  heaven  rang  around  her  as  she  came. 

Like  smitten  cymbals. 

In  dealing  with  the  subject  of  language  one  is  tempted  to  add 
a  few  w'ords  of  protest  against  slipshod  usages  w'hich  seem  to  be 
creeping  into  the  language  of  our  writers  in  the  daily,  w'eekly, 
and  monthly  press.  Even  the  Quarterlies  are  not  immaculate. 
A  recent  Edinburgh  had  the  shocking  solecism  ”  was  availed  of.” 
This  usage  has  been  defended  (some  writers  would  say  ‘  ‘  has 
been  attempted  to  be  defended”) ;  but  we  have  only  to  take  the 
case  of  any  other  reflexive  verb  to  show  that  a  reflexive  verb  has 
no  passive.  One  may  write  quite  correctly  ‘‘he  prided  himself 
on  his  grammatical  accuracy,”  but  does  this  justify  ‘‘his  accuracy 
was  prided  on  by  him  ”?  ‘‘To  avail  of,”  is  just  as  bad  as  ‘‘to 
pride  on.”  In  somewhat  similar  manner  ‘‘  to  trouble  about”  is 
used,  instead  of  ‘‘to  trouble  one’s  self  about,”  and  this  solecism 
can  plead  the  authority  of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.  Though  no 
one  would  write  ‘‘the  object  of  me  coming”  instead  of  ‘‘my 
coming,”  let  only  a  noun  take  the  place  of  the  pronoun  my,  and 
nine  journalists  out  of  ten  will  write  ‘‘  the  object  of  his  brothers 
coming  ”  instead  of  his  brothers'.  The  split  infinitive  is  perhaps 
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the  most  venial  kind  of  slipshod  English,  and  is  far  less  oftensive  I 
than  the  misplacing  of  adverbs,  as,  “he  almost  replied  I 
angrily,”  instead  of  “he  replied  almost  angrily.”  Again,  it  is  I 
quite  right  to  say  ‘  ‘  what  argument  did  he  not  urge  ?  ”  in  the  sense  1 
of  “he  urged  every  argument  ”  ;  but  now  “  what  tears  she  shed  !  ”  r 
constantly  appears  as  “  what  tears  did  she  not  shed?”  “Very  [ 
pleased”  passes  everywhere  unchallenged,  but  would  a  man  con- 
gratulate  himself  on  the  fact  that  he  was  “very  shaved  ”?  The  | 
omission  of  to  in  such  expressions  as  “help  prove  this  point”  is  P 
not  defended  by  an  appeal  to  Shakespeare.  Archaism  is  often  \ 
vulgarism.  Would  any  correct  writer  now  use  pother  for  noise, 
as  Shakespeare  does  in  a  sublime  passage  in  Lear?  There  is  no 
higher  standard  of  style  than  that  of  the  English  Bible.  Yet 
‘  ‘  What  went  ye  out  for  to  see  ?  ’  ’  cannot  be  quoted  in  defence  of 
the  pleonastic  for  to-day.  A  man  who  now  writes  “  I  will  come 
for  to  see  you,”  writes  himself  down  an  “  ideot,”  in  the  language  V 
of  Bentley,  though  the  usage  was  quite  correct  when  the  Bible  I 
was  translated.  r 

“  Like  I  did,”  and  “  whom  he  said  was  his  brother,”  are  now  U 
frequently  to  be  met  in  the  press  ;  indeed,  the  latter  solecism  is  p 
almost  universal.  “Phenomenal”  in  the  sense  of  “remarkable” 
has  established  itself,  though  it  originally  was  a  philosophical  term 
opposed  to  “  noumenal,”  and  meaning  “in  the  sphere  of  ex¬ 
perience.”  According  to  its  proper  meaning  every  cricket  score  T 
is  phenomenal,  as  having  occurred  in  the  phenomenal  world,  and  i 
not  the  very  large  scores  only.  Could  the  adjective  “non-  I 
committal  ”  be  even  scotched,  if  not  killed  ?  We  constantly 
read  in  novels  of  “  a  non-committal  shake  of  the  head.” 

No  doubt  Irishmen  commit  errors  from  which  Englishmen  are  I 
free.  We  are  shaky  about  our  shalls  and  wills.  A  precocious  I 
child  well  known  to  the  writer  recently,  in  saying  the  Lord’s  | 
Prayer  at  his  mother’s  knee,  surprised  her  by  the  phrase,  “Thy 
shall  be  done.”  Being  corrected,  he  defended  his  version  in  the 
words,  “No,  only  servants  says  will;  Papa  always  says  shall; 
and  now  I  will  not  say  any  nrayers  at  all.”  Yet  our  j)ronuncia-  | 
tion  sometimes  stands  us  in  good  stead.  We  do  not  pronounce 
barmy  and  balmy  exactly  alike.  Hence  we  do  not  speak  of  mad 
people  as  balmy  (calm,  soft,  mild),  which  they  certainly  are  not, 
but  as  barmy  (yeasty,  effervescent),  which  they  are. 

Of  course,  every  writer  thinks  himself  a  good  judge  both  of 
elegance  and  of  correctness  of  style.  But  this  is  far  from  being 
true.  Sense  of  style  is  something  like  an  ear  for  music ;  it  is 
a  gift  of  nature,  but  if  not  cultivated  and  exercised,  it  will  come 
to  nought. 
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It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  it  is  not  the  great  scoundrels 
who  make  the  world  so  very  annoying  and  unsafe,  but,  rather, the 
well-meaning  though  dangerous  criminals  of  the  minor  crimes, 
some  of  the  worst  of  whom  are  probably  lurking  in  the  very  bosom 
of  one’s  otherwise  blameless  family.  Sometimes  I  actually  think 
that  a  good  many  gentlemen  languishing  in  penitentiaries  and 
expiating  a  single  crime  are  not  half  so  objectionable  as  those 
worthy  and  respected  citizens  who  can  look  a  policeman  in  the  eye 
without  trembling,  and  yet  who  commit  those  awful  crimes  for 
which  an  innocent  and  unsuspecting  criminal  code  has,  in  its 
guilelessness,  decreed  no  punishment. 

An  umbrella  or  a  cane  have  within  them  potentialities  for  evil 
which  are  perfectly  appalling.  Many  a  worthy  gentleman  who 
goes  to  church  on  Sundays  accompanied  by  his  umbrella,  and 
offers  up  a  silent  prayer  into  the  lining  of  his  hat  as  he  stands  at 
the  head  of  his  jxiw,  is  really  a  menace  to  the  public,  for  as  he 
files  out,  after  having  just  requested  to  have  his  sins  forgiven  him, 
he  is  more  likely  than  not  to  carry  that  umbrella  across  his 
shoulder  or  high  under  his  arm  where  the  point  endangers  the 
eyesight  of  his  fellow-man ;  or  he  drags  it  in  such  a  way  that 
unwary  sinners  trip  over  it  and  make  remarks  that  are  distinctly 
out  of  place  in  the  sanctuary. 

Yes,  umbrellas  and  canes  are  among  the  most  dangerous  of 
modern  weapons.  More  harm  is  done  by  umbrellas  poking  and 
maiming  mankind  than  by  the  deadliest  ammunition  known  in 
warfare.  In  view  of  this,  one  would  like  to  suggest  modestly 
to  the  War  Office  that  a  regiment  equipped  with  umbrellas,  to 
be  hoisted  in  the  midst  of  an  unsuspecting  enemy,  would  do 
untold  damage.  Also  regiments,  armed  with  sticks  carried  over 
the  shoulder  and  playfully  twiddled,  would  cause  an  amount  of 
destruction  compared  to  which  a  Maxim  gun  no  matter  how 
lively  but  labouring  under  the  disadvantage  of  being  miles  off, 
j  wouldn’t  be  in  it.  Even  in  private  life  there  is  nothing  so 
destructive  as  an  umbrella,  especially  in  the  irresponsible  grasp 
i  of  a  woman.  The  umbrella  seems  to  be  endowed  with  a  sentient 
:  existence  all  its  own,  and  its  gambols,  when  not  fatal,  are  of  a 
i  most  painful  playfulness.  Really  the  owners  of  some  umbrellas 
1  deserve  a  long  sentence  with  hard  labour  much  more  than  many 

It 
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an  erring  man  whose  crime  has  been  possibly  more  ostentatious 
but  less  subtle. 

Another  very  dangerous  instrument  for  the  annihilation  of  the 
human  race,  is  the  fruit  peel  irresponsible  citizens  of  all  ages  and 
classes  scatter  over  the  pavement.  I  don’t  see  my  way  to  utilise 
this  danger  in  warfare — though  that  may  be  trustfully  left  to  our 
war-lords — but  one  can  study  samples  of  the  fatal  effects  when 
a  bit  of  peel — the  kind  of  fruit  is  really  immaterial — invites  the 
unwary  to  sit  upon  the  pavement  with  appalling  suddenness, 
upon  w^hich  the  earth  is  strewn  with  miscellaneous  property 
characteristic  of  the  unwary,  such  as  muff's,  sticks,  umbrellas, 
bowler  hats,  the  daily  paper,  that  last  sweet  ballad,  “  Let  me 
kiss  him  for  his  mother,”  a  pair  of  spectacles,  a  batch  of  laundry 
done  up  to  look  like  a  brief,  and  two  kippers  that  emerge  bash¬ 
fully  out  of  a  brown  paper  parcel.  What  martyr  to  a  bit  of  peel 
has  not  felt  the  immortal  stars  detached  from  Heaven  to  find 
a  temporary  resting-place  in  his  head  !  I  consider  an  infant  with 
an  orange,  with  all  that  means  of  danger,  as  more  menacing  to 
the  public  peace  than  a  turmoil  of  mistaken  but  well-meaning 
anarchists  in  Trafalgar  Square,  who  merely  talk  about  bombs. 
Talk  about  bombs !  Why ,  what  bomb  is  so  dangerous  as  the 
irresponsible  peel  of  an  orange? 

Another  terrible  instrument  of  the  minor  crimes  is  music. 
Music  is  an  awful  weapon  in  the  hands  of  minor  criminals  next 
door,  or  in  flats.  I  once  lived  near  a  villain  who  tried  to  play  the 
French  horn ;  a  French  horn  is  a  brass  instrument  with  an  inde¬ 
pendent  will  of  its  own.  You  blow  in  one  thing  and  the  chances 
are  that  it  will  come  out  something  quite  different.  For  six 
months  he  practised  playing  ”  She  never  told  her  love”  from 
9.30  p.m.  until  midnight.  If  she  had  only  lived  up  to  it! 
Finally  the  cruel  instrument  moved,  but  now  the  very  sight  of  a 
French  horn  in  an  orchestra  makes  me  quail !  A  piano  is  another 
frightful  instrument  of  torture.  1  always  feel  rather  sorry  for  the 
Inquisition  that  it  missed  this  magnificent  opportunity  for  direct¬ 
ing  a  fearful  weapon  against  the  defenceless  and  the  oppressed. 
The  most  hardened  heretic  after  having  the  C  major  scale  with 
variations,  and  other  five-finger  exercises  decorated  with  false 
notes,  drummed  into  his  ears  by  an  innocent  child  next  door 
for  days  and  nights,  will  be  glad  and  happy  to  confess  to  any¬ 
thing,  if  only  to  escape  with  a  remnant  of  reason.  If  the 
Inquisition  could  only  have  known ! 

Pianos  in  hotel  parlours  are  another  scourge.  The  medium  of 
torture  is  usually  a  travelling  infant  plumped  before  the  keys  to 
keep  it  quiet  while  ‘  ‘  Mother  ’  ’  refreshes  her  intellect  with  fashion 
papers  six  months  old  ;  or  an  elderly  maiden  lady  wanders  in  who 
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claws  mid-Victorian  melodies  out  of  the  key-board  with  stiff  and 
feeble  fingers.  Then  there  are  always  one  or  two  girls  in  the 
latest  thing  in  hair-fluffs,  who  bolt  in  and  make  a  bee-line  for  the 
piano  and  bang  away  at  the  latest  Gaiety  tunes  till  the  windows 
rattle,  and  an  elderly  gentleman  in  a  corner,  who  is  taking  a 
nap  behind  an  illustrated  paper,  rises  in  wrath  and  ostentatiously 
scowls  his  way  out.  Yes,  music  is  the  cruellest  of  the  fine  arts, 
and  ought  to  be  chained  and  padlocked,  and  not  turned  loose  on 
a  long-suffering  public  under  pain  of  instant  death. 

Connected  with  music  there  is  another  dangerous  criminal, 
and  that  is  the  amateur  musical  critic.  He  is  always  armed 
with  the  score,  and  he  labours  under  the  delusion  that  the  audi¬ 
ence  is  stone-deaf.  He  is  a  trial  to  the  sufferers  about  him ! 
Glare  at  him  with  double  distilled  venom  and  he  remains  quite 
unmoved.  He  is  always  accompanied  by  a  kindred  soul  with 
long  hair  that  has  an  inward  curl,  and  he  w’ears  the  necktie  of 
genius,  w'hich  is  soft.  There  is  nothing  I  so  loathe  as  a  score  ! 
The  pages  are  always  turned  so  that  the  rattle  comes  in  with  the 
pianissimo,  just  when  the  conductor  stands  on  the  tips  of  his  toes 
and  broods  over  the  orchestra  as  if  ready  for  flight.  The  amateur 
critic  despises  people  who  cannot  follow  a  score,  and  sometimes 
he  commits  murder  with  his  eye  if  some  innocent  victim  ventures 
to  whisper.  However,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  talk  pretty  loud 
himself.  But  he  has  the  divine  right  because  he  has  the  score. 
kt  ardent  climaxes  he  kindly  hums  the  melody,  and  when  the 
orchestra  has  perpetrated  the  last  crash,  he  bursts  into  perfect 
ecstasies  of  abuse,  because  there’s  no  sense  in  praising  anything; 
for  that  only  shows  you  don’t  know  ! 

All  critics  are  very  awful  people,  because  one  never  knows 
when  one’s  own  turn  may  come,  but  on  studying  the  theatrical 
critic  one  observes  that  he,  too,  labours  under  the  fond  delusion 
that  the  audience  is  deaf,  or,  if  it  isn’t  deaf,  that  it  has  Come  to 
hear  a  running  commentary  on  the  play  and  the  players,  who 
are  referred  to  by  their  private  names.  So  it  is  a  little  discourag¬ 
ing  when  one  has  paid  for  one’s  seat,  and  one’s  soul  is  bathed  in 
illusion,  to  hear  Polydorus  the  brave,  who  is  on  the  point  of 
rescuing  the  Christian  martyr  in  white  cashmere  from  the  lions 
in  the  arena,  referred  to  as  Podkins;  Podkins  being  his  name  in 
private  life.  Nor  is  it  convincing  to  have  a  sotto-voce  synopsis 
of  the  Christian  martyr’s  rather  giddy  private  life  as  an  accom¬ 
paniment  to  her  sufferings  on  the  stage.  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  if  the  critics  had  to  pay  for  their  seats  as  we  humble 
sufferers  do,  they  would  approach  the  drama  with  more  respect. 

Did  you  ever  sit  behind  the  kind  man  who  has  taken  a  deaf 
friend  to  the  theatre  and  obligingly  repeats  tit-bits  of  the  speeches 
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to  him ,  as  well  as  a  running  description  of  the  plot  ?  It  is  parti¬ 
cularly  discouraging  for  the  surrounding  sufferers  when  the  deaf 
gentleman,  who  has  but  a  vague  idea  of  the  story,  mistakes  the 
tragedy  for  a  comedy.  .  .  . 

Among  others  there  are  what  may  be  called  the  silent  crimes. 
Reading  rooms  at  clubs  are  the  scenes  of  some  of  the  most  awful 
of  these.  What  is  it  in  newspapers  that  exercises  such  an  unholy 
effect  on  otherwise  inoffensive  and  honest  gentlemen,  who  away 
from  their  baleful  influence  could  not  be  induced  to  possess  them¬ 
selves  dishonestly  of  a  penny?  But  study  them  in  the  club  read¬ 
ing-room  and  see  them  make  a  dive  for  all  the  newspapers  within 
reach !  Trembling  with  eagerness  and  cupidity ,  they  collect 
them  in  a  mountainous  pile — leaving  out  only  one,  always  the 
most  popular  of  the  illustrated — and  upon  these  they  sit ;  where¬ 
upon,  with  the  illustrated  one  as  a  screen,  they  sleep  the  ^eep  of 
the  unjust,  which  in  this  erring  w'orld  is  always  very  j^aceful 
and  sound.  Brother  clubmen  venture  within  the  radius  c|'  their 
snores  and  glare,  but  it  is  the  unwritten  etiquette  of  clubs  that 
what  you  sit  on  becomes  yours  by  a  kind  of  divine  right.  No, 
newspapers  are  not  only  constructed  for  a  diffusion  of  knowledge. 

Perhaps  of  the  entire  human  anatomy  nothing  is  more  admir¬ 
ably  adapted  for  crime  than  elbows.  It  is  amazing  the  execution 
that  can  be  done  by  a  judicious  use  of  these  usually  sharp  instru¬ 
ments  of  destruction.  They  are  conceded  to  be  an  essentially 
feminine  weapon  :  and  yet  I  have  seen  them  used  with  great 
success  by  men.  I  myself  have  had  the  honour  to  come  in  violent 
contact  with  the  elbows  of  a  great  dignitary  of  the  Church ,  when 
we  were  both  making  for  the  same  railway  carriage  of  a  special 
train — the  object  being  a  garden-party.  I  always  acknowledge 
the  divine  supremacy  of  man,  and  I  did  so  again  as  he  plunged 
victoriously  into  the  only  vacant  seat,  and  gave  me  in  parting— 
as  I  stood  lost  on  the  platform — the  heavenly  benediction  of  his 
smile. 

The  prevailing  characteristic  of  the  age  is  undoubtedly  bash¬ 
fulness.  Who  has  not  seen  a  weak  but  determined  woman 
triumphantly  hold  a  bashful  humanity  at  bay  while  she  kept 
three  vacant  seats  in  a  crowded  hall  for  belated  friends?  Nobody 
ventures  to  take  those  empty  chairs  she  has  appropriated  by  a 
right  sacred  to  herself.  The  world  passes  furiously  but  shyly 
by,  and  leaves  the  gentle  pirate  triumphant. 

Then  who  has  not  met  that  travelling  criminal,  also  the  foe 
of  the  bashful,  who,  armed  with  kit-bags,  hold-alls,  dressing-case, 
shawl-straps,  and  those  brown  paper  parcels  so  characteristic  of 
the  British  traveller,  plumps  them  in  three  of  the  corners  of  the 
only  empty  railway  carriage  of  a  popular  train,  and  himself  into 
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the  fourth,  and  so,  buried  behind  the  genial  shelter  of  a  news¬ 
paper,  permits  other  harassed  travellers  to  look  wildly  in,  but 
on  being  confronted  by  seats  so  obviously  reserved,  tear  madly 
on,  vanquished  though  unconvinced.  The  experienced  traveller 
behind  his  paper  has  then  the  joy  of  seeing  them  race  up  and 
down  the  platform  in  a  flight  of  frenzy,  or  cling  to  the  harassed 
guard,  who  has  a  shilling  in  his  pocket  for  which  he  could  not 
conscientiously  account  to  the  railway  company. 

Then,  too,  some  of  the  most  dangerous  weapons  for  the  per¬ 
petration  of  the  minor  crimes  are  children.  1  remember  with 
terror  a  small  boy  of  eight  whose  laudable  ambition  in  life  was, 
of  course,  to  be  a  pirate.  But  to  become  a  pirate  a  pistol  is 
indispensable,  and  so  his  fond  parents  procured  for  him  a 
revolver.  I  was  visiting  at  their  country  place  when  it  arrived 
in  company  with  a  stock  of  cartridges.  The  next  morning  the 
dear  child  came  down  to  breakfast  wdth  the  weapon  of  destruction 
loaded  to  the  muzzle  and  hanging  from  his  neck  by  a  string.  I 
nearly  fainted  over  my  bacon  and  eggs. 

“He’ll  kill,  somebody,  sure,’’  I  prophesied,  “  and  I  won’t  stay 
here  a  moment  if  he  is  going  to  wear  that  dreadful  thing  as  a 
necklace.” 

So  after  much  coaxing  from  his  proud  father  the  young  pirate 
was  persuaded  to  temporarily  divest  himself  of  his  weapon  and  to 
lay  it  on  the  table  beside  his  porridge.  He  bolted  his  breakfast 
and  flew  off  with  the  war  whoop  of  an  Indian  chief,  and  made  the 
landscape  so  unsafe  with  his  ammunition  that  I  took  the  earliest 
afternoon  train  back  to  my  quiet  home. 

“You  are  such  an  old  maid,”  my  friend  said  scornfully  as  we 
parted,  “no  wonder  children  don’t  appeal  to  you.”  “It  isn’t 
that,  dear  girl*,”  I  said,  conscious  of  a  want  of  heroism,  “  but  I 
should  be  mortified  to  death  to  be  killed  by  a  little  boy.” 

In  this  connection  I  cannot  overlook  the  terrible  danger,  also, 
of  unloaded  weapons.  It  is  alw'ays  the  unloaded  weapon  which, 
pointed  playfully  at  you,  immediately  blows  your  head  off.  Not 
the  other  person’s,  but  yours.  I  never  can  reconcile  myself 
to  the  result.  But  retribution  is  a  funny  thing,  and  I  find  it  is 
usually  meted  out  to  the  innocent.  One  would  like  to  advocate 
the  use  of  unloaded  weapons  in  warfare.  The  effect  w'ould  be 
80  deadly. 

Another  sinister  weapon  most  dangerous  to  society  is  a  door. 
A  heavy  door  slammed  with  an  accelerated  impetus  can  do  any 
amount  of  damage  to  the  innocent  coming  behind.  Every  door 
has  its  own  private  and  pet  danger,  but  to  get  the  best  results 
open  it  as  far  as  it  will  go,  don’t  look  back,  and  just  let  it  slam 
for  all  it  is  worth.  The  result  is  always  successful,  for  you  are 
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sure  to  hit  somebody.  Why,  the  other  day  a  light-hearted 
slammer  broke  an  innocent  nose  that  was  following  on  behind. 
One  is  conscious  of  a  want  of  discrimination  in  the  decrees  of  fate, 
or  it  wouldn’t  have  been  that  blameless  nose  that  was  so  sacri¬ 
ficed.  Swearing  is  a  great  safety-valve  for  the  passions,  and  it 
is  less  reprehensible  than  murder,  though  there  are  occasions 
when  a  little  judicious  murder  might  really  be  overlooked. 

Some  of  the  most  terrible  of  the  silent  crimes  are  committed 
by  the  Casual.  The  criminal  proclivities  of  the  casual  are  amaz¬ 
ing,  and  what  makes  it  all  the  worse  is  that  the  casual  are  usually 
so  very  amiable ;  but  that  is  probably  due  to  their  leaving  all  the 
unpleasant  emotions  to  others.  Still,  one  of  their  engaging 
peculiarities  is  that  they  do  hate  having  anybody  else  casual  to 
them;  on  the  same  principle,  probably,  that  one  can  contem¬ 
plate  the  sufferings  of  one’s  friends  with  great  fortitude  though 
one  has  a  distinct  aversion  to  suffering  one’s  self.  It  is  also  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  the  casual  are  called  by  different  names 
according  to  the  society  in  which  they  move.  In  the  lowest  class, 
where  people  still  show  their  feelings,  they  are  called  rude,  but 
as  they  ascend  in  the  social  scale  they  are  not  called  rude,  but 
just  casual,  which  is  really  the  same  thing,  only  it  sounds  more 
refined. 

Of  course  it  isn’t  the  great  who  are  casual,  but  the  imitation 
great.  The  casual  are  always  unpunctual.  When  a  man  begins 
to  feel  his  greatness  sprout,  he  realises  that  it  is  due  to  his  dignity 
always  to  come  late;  it’s  the  first  step,  and  it  shows  that  he  is 
getting  on.  The  next  step — by  this  time  he  feels  that  he  has 
arrived  and  that  he  is  Great — he  forgets  to  come  at  all.  Some  of 
the  casual  have  made  the  crime  of  coming  late  a  fine  art.  To 
time  their  belated  and  longed-for  presence  so  as  to  arrive,  as  it 
w'ere,  at  the  boiling  point,  is  indeed  a  great  and  fine  art.  To 
arrive  at  the  dramatic  moment  at  a  dinner-party  when,  in  her 
relief,  the  hostess  greets  you  with  an  exaggerated  effusiveness 
and  so  gives  your  arrival  an  importance  which  it  would  never 
have  had,  had  you  come  in  time,  is  a  social  triumph. 

Punctuality  is  an  unamiable  virtue  and  very  plebeian  in  everyone 
but  a  king.  It  is  always  the  punctual  who  lose  their  tempers 
waiting  for  the  unpunctual,  and  to  lose  your  temper  is  the  thin 
end  of  the  wedge  for  the  perpetration  of  the  worst  crimes.  I 
suppose  the  angels  are  always  unpunctual,  or  they  wouldn’t  be  so 
sweet-tempered.  I  don’t  believe  the  punctual  are  ever  destined 
to  be  angels,  for  already  on  earth  they  get  so  soured.  So  one 
cannot  help  thinking  that  Heaven  must  be  a  rather  unpunctual 
place. 

It  is  the  casual  who  borrow  your  books  and  forget  to  return 
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them.  A  friend  of  mine  bought  a  stray  volume  at  Sotheby’s  to 
replace  one  that  had  disappeared  years  before  out  of  a  priceless 
set,  and  when  he  opened  it  his  own  book-plate  stared  him  cheer¬ 
fully  in  the  face,  and  the  criminal  had  gone  to  that  bourne  where 
he  was  safe  even  from  the  wrath  of  a  collector.  Possibly  he  w^as 
only  casual,  but  the  result  was  the  same. 

Books  seem  to  exercise  a  wicked  influence  on  human  beings. 
Besides  the  books  that  are  borrowed  and  never  returned,  there 
are  those  poor  victims  that  leave  your  shelves  so  upright  and  neat 
and  return  with  broken  backs,  and  rings  on  their  covers,  and 
dog-ears  on  the  corners  of  their  melancholy  pages,  and  here 
and  there  a  hardened  drop  of  candle-grease  to  suggest  midnight 
vigils.  Much  better  never  to  see  them  again  than  to  see  them 
in  such  a  pitiable  plight. 

Among  other  silent  victims  to  the  minor  crimes  is  the  poor  and 
humble  author.  Not  only  do  his  immortal  works  not  circulate 
with  that  vivacity  which  he  could  wish,  but  well-meaning  friends 
try  to  borrow  his  last  book  from  him,  so  as  to  save  swelling  the 
lordly  revenues  of  the  circulating  library  by  “tuppence.”  If  the 
dear  kind  world  could  only  be  made  to  comprehend  that  even  an 
author  cannot  live  only  on  laurels  ! 

Then  there  are  those  benevolent  people  who,  to  encourage  the 
author,  ask  the  humble  man  to  give  them  his  dear  little  book  auto¬ 
graphed.  Even  the  meekest  of  authors  sometimes  wonders  in 
perplexity,  “  Why?”  Do  we,  when  we  are  so  lucky  as  to  know' 
a  brewer,  ask  him  as  a  compliment  to  himself  to  send  us  a  barrel 
of  beer  to  remind  us  of  him?  When  w’e  circulate  in  society  and 
meet  a  distinguished  tailor,  do  we  beg  him  to  pi'esent  us  with  a 
new'  suit  of  clothes  made  invaluable  by  his  autograph?  Do  w’e  ask 
a  railway  director,  at  whose  house  we  may  happen  to  dine,  to  send 
us  a  free  pass  over  his  roads?  Not  usually.  What  would  these 
prosperous  gentlemen  say  at  the  mere  suggestion?  But  the  poor 
author  is  alw'ays  the  uncomplaining  victim  of  an  inexpensive 
patronage,  and,  really,  he  can  afford  it  less  than  most ! 

Another  weapon  of  destruction  essentially  feminine,  but  none 
the  less  deadly  because  of  that,  is  the  hat-pin.  It  is  probably  the 
invention  of  some  misanthrope  aching  to  exterminate  the  human 
race.  It  is  the  modern  dagger,  and  has  infinite  possibilities  in 
the  way  of  low-down  tragedy  eminently  suitable  for  police-courts, 
when  not  for  the  higher  social  circles.  Considering  its  death- 
dealing  qualities,  it  is  a  source  of  real  dramatic  interest  to  see  the 
feminine  hat  bristle  w'ith  half  a  dozen  of  these  terrible  w'eapons, 
preferably  with  their  cruel  points  protruding  inches  beyond  the 
hat,  and  yet  to  realise  that  up  to  the  present  there  has  been  no 
legislation  against  these  innocent  criminals.  What  would  we 
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say  if  our  fathers  and  husbands  carried  about  in  their  respectable 
pockets  six-shooters  loaded  to  the  hilt?  Now,  is  not  a  hat-pin  as 
dangerous  to  society  as  a  loaded  revolver  ?  A  girl ,  no  matter  how 
pretty,  who  bristles  with  the  points  of  obtrusive  hat-pins  is  a 
menace  to  the  public  welfare  and  should  be  legislated  against  like 
mobs  and  invasions. 

Society  simply  bristles  with  criminals.  Even  dinners,  usually 
threatening  only  to  the  digestion,  have  been  turned  into  ruthless 
weapons  for  the  destruction  of  the  Shy.  The  agony  of  a  bashful 
man  who  is  called  upon  unexpectedly  by  an  easy  and  fluent 
chairman  to  answer  to  a  toast,  is  something  which  mere  words 
cannot  describe.  The  terror  w^hich  ties  his  knees  into  double  bow 
knots,  and  makes  of  his  voice  something  which  either  hits  the  roof 
of  his  head  or  rises  out  of  the  soles  of  his  boots,  is  an  anguish  to 
which  no  one  can  do  justice.  The  sufferer  is  probably  not  a 
drivelling  idiot  in  private  life,  but  nobody  would  suppose  so  to 
judge  by  the  few  remarks  he  pumps  out  of  his  parched  throat  and 
emits  in  instalments  by  the  aid  of  a  tongue  like  red-hot  and  very 
heavy  lead.  His  jaws  creak  with  an  awfful  stiffness,  as  if  they 
w’ere  carved  out  of  paste-board,  he  glares  frantically  about  and  sees 
nothing,  and  does  awful  things  with  his  table-napkin,  and  finally, 
having  given  up  all  earthly  hope,  he  plumps  wildly  down  and 
no  amount  of  champagne  can  make  him  forgive  the  genial  man 
who  has  encouraged  him  to  make  such  an  ass  of  himself.  Yes, 
society  is  full  of  agonies  as  well  as  crimes. 

There  is  another  criminal  in  society  one  would  dearly  like  to 
see  exterminated ,  and  that  is  the  beast  w^ho ,  having  by  some  con¬ 
temptible  and  underhand  method  become  acquainted  with  your 
best  after-dinner  stories,  accompanies  your  recital — and  you  are 
in  capital  form — with  an  ingratiating  grin  like  a  hyena,  and  a 
benevolent  and  confirmatory  nodding  of  his  head ;  and  just  as  you 
have  nearly  reached  your  climax,  and  the  guests  are  hanging 
spell-bound  on  your  words,  and  are  rewarding  you  with  antici¬ 
patory  chuckles,  he  bursts  out  wuth  your  point  just  five  seconds 
before  you  can  reach  the  winning  post.  This  is  another  instance 
when  a  little  manslaughter  should  be  excused. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  that  innocent  sufferer,  the  man  who 
forgets  his  point.  Society  is  full  of  people  wdio  would  be  per¬ 
fectly  delightful  if  they  could  only  remember  what  they  meant  to 
say.  If  any  enterprising  publisher  would  collect  the  speeches  that 
are  never  made,  and  the  anecdotes  that  have  everything  but  a  point, 
as  well  as  the  jokes  that  are  forgotten,  he  w’ould  produce  volumes  of 
thrilling  interest.  The  other  night,  at  a  dinner-party,  we  were 
favoured  by  a  most  delightful  anecdote  about  the  fair  Melusine, 
who,  as  everybody  knows,  was  half  a  woman  and  half  a  serpent. 
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The  excellent  gentleman  who  was  entertaining  us  with  the  story 
got,  however,  slightly  mixed  as  to  the  particular  beast  into  which 
the  fair  Melusine  was  partly  turned.  His  point  was  intended  to 
be  that  the  husband  of  the  fair  Melusine  was  singularly  fortunate 
because  his  wife  w’as  a  serpent  only  half  the  time,  at  which 
climax  he  could  confidently  reckon  on  frantic  hilarity  both  from 
the  married  men  as  well  as  the  more  innocent  bachelors.  Unfor- 
fortunately,  in  the  excitement  of  recital  he  couldn’t  think  of  the 
animal  required  for  the  point.  Nothing  would  come  to  his  agitated 
consciousness  but  a  whale.  So  when  he  said  with  a  smile,  which 
grew  more  uncertain  as  he  approached  his  climax,  that  the  husband 
of  the  fair  Melusine  was  singularly  lucky,  as  his  wife  was  a  whale 
only  half  the  time,  even  the  most  charitable  of  diners-out  looked 
perplexed  and  vainly  tried  to  see  the  joke,  and  rewarded  him  with 
perfunctory  smiles  that  were  pathetic.  The  man  sent  me  the 
point  on  a  postcard  the  very  next  morning. 

There  is  no  end  to  dinner  crimes.  The  other  evening  I 
was  at  a  great  banquet  for  w'hich  a  very  impressive  personage,  all 
hung  with  stars  and  things,  had  been  captured  as  ornamental 
chairman.  Behind  his  noble  back  were  draped  the  flags  of  those 
two  great  nations  that  have  two  independent  pieces  of  poetry  and 
one  tune.  The  toast-master  hovered  anxiously  over  the  eminent 
chairman,  and  as  1  looked  into  the  chairman’s  red  face,  decorated 
with  early  Victorian  whiskers,  I  had  a  dreadful  suspicion  that  he 
knew  but  vaguely  why  he  was  there.  Like  the  immortal  brook, 
the  speeches  proceeded  to  flow  on  for  ever.  Finally  a  busy  little 
committee-man  darted  up  to  the  noble  chairman  and  whispered 
frantically  into  his  ear,  and  I  felt  at  once,  from  the  jerks  of  his 
head,  that  he  referred  to  a  lonely  man,  one  removed  from  the 
chairman,  who  bore  on  his  features  the  stamp  of  America  as  well 
as  an  only  partly  concealed  dissatisfaction. 

The  committee-man  retired  and  the  toast-master  in  stentorian 
accents  cried,  “Silence  for  your  noble  chairman.”  Whereupon 
the  noble  chairman  rose  to  those  feet  his  ancestors  had  so  cruelly 
endowed  with  gout,  and  vouchsafed  us  his  best  British  eloquence. 

As  I  listened  I  happened  accidentally  to  look  at  the  lonely 
gentleman  with  the  dissatisfied  expression ,  and  I  observed  samples 
of  different  emotions  chasing  across  his  expressive  features. 

“  Ladies  and  gentlemen,”  said  the  noble  chairman  after  a  great 
deal  of  eloquence  that  got  lost  behind  his  shirt  collar,  “  I  have 
the  gratification  of  introducing  to  you  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  citizens  of  the  great  republic,  a  man  famous  in  her 
councils  and  even  more  famous  in  the  still  greater  republic  of 
letters ;  a  man  whose  name  is  a  household  word.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  Major-General  Jabez  B.  Tompkins  of  America,” 
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Here,  as  the  noble  chairman  looked  benevolently  across  at  the 
dissatisfied  stranger,  the  stranger  met  his  glance  with  unconcealed 
malevolence. 

“Hopkins,”  he  hissed  across  at  the  noble  chairman,  “My 
name  is  Hopkins  !  ’  ’ 

For  a  moment  the  chairman  was  staggered,  but  then  he  came 
gallantly  to  his  own  rescue. 

“The  fact  is,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  name  that  is  a — a— 
in  fact  a  household  word  is — is — in  fact,  is  Hopkins.”  Where¬ 
upon  he  sat  down  rapidly  amid  thunders  of  applause. 

Yes,  it  is  the  minor  crimes  that  make  the  world  so  dangerous 
and  unsafe,  and  life  so  trying.  It  would  be  so  comforting  if 
Parliament  would  legislate  against  them  !  Only  the  result  would 
be  that  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  erring  world  would  be  in 
penitentiaries,  which  might  be  somewhat  of  a  drawback.  Still, 
it  w^ould  be  nice  if  one  could  at  least  chop  off  the  heads  of  a  few 
of  these  genial  criminals,  if  only  as  an  example. 

The  world  is  alarmingly  full  of  well-intentioned  criminals,  who 
are  all  the  more  dangerous  because  there  are  no  laws  to  protect 
one  against  them.  Parliament  really  ought  to  do  something  for 
us,  only  the  trouble  is  that  probably  Parliament  itself  consists 
entirely  of  minor  criminals. 

Still,  it  does  make  laws  such  as  they  are,  and  if  it  would  only 
make  it  a  penal  offence  to  be  casual,  to  slam  doors,  to  forget  to 
come,  to  tell  the  other  man’s  best  story,  and  heaps  of  other  crimes, 
the  result  would  be  quite  as  beneficial  and  important  as  its  penal 
laws  for  the  major  crimes.  A  gentleman  who  commits  a  murder 
knows  what  will  happen  to  him  if  he  is  ever  caught,  so  he 
discreetly  avoids  society  and  usually  doesn’t  do  it  again.  But  the 
gentleman  who  keeps  your  dinner  waiting  for  half  an  hour  is  not 
punished — no  one  arrests  him,  no  one  chops  off  his  head — so  he 
repeats  his  offence  over  and  over  again,  and  society  has  no 
earthly  redress.  In  fact,  he  is  a  bold,  bad  character  whom  wo 
constantly  invite  in  spite  of  his  crimes,  and  his  motto  of  conduct  is, 
“Don’t  care  a  d - n.” 

If  Parliament  would  only  come  to  the  rescue  and  consider  the 
awful  importance  of  the  minor  crimes,  what  a  beneficent  effect  it 
would  have  on  the  temper  of  the  wwld  ! 

And  indeed,  after  a  serious  study  of  life,  one  comes  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  there  are  really  no  minor  crimes,  but  that  all,  even  the 
little  bits  of  ones,  are  major,  dreadfully  major — though,  possibly, 
in  disguise. 


Annie  E.  Lane. 


THE  COMfiDIE  FEANgAISE, 

And  What  it  has  Done  for  the  French  People. 

The  Comedie  Fran^aise  is  not,  as  generally  believed,  governed 
by  the  decree  of  1812,  known  as  the  decree  of  Moscow,  a  decree 
essentially  modified,  besides,  by  the  decree  of  1850,  whose  pre¬ 
paration  was  the  work  of  eminent  juris-consults.  The  Comedie 
has  lived  gloriously  since  1680  under  the  rule  established  by 
Moliere  himself  and  his  co-workers,  a  rule  recognised  by  Louis 
XIV.,  and  which  has  made  vital  since  the  seventeenth  century 
the  democratic  principle  of  Association  so  widely  applied  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  number  of  asstociates,  the  division 
of  profits  according  to  talent,  the  internal  government  of  the 
Society,  had  all  been  admirably  regulated  by  the  founder  of  a 
house  which  is  the  glory  of  French  dramatic  art.  An  institution 
which  has  resisted  the  tests,  and  even  the  attacks,  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty-six  years  is  of  the  kind  to  be  respected  and 
admired. 

Moliere  w’as  not  only  a  great  writer,  but,  as  we  see,  a  great 
organiser.  The  decree  of  Moscow  is  merely  the  codification  of 
the  uses  and  customs  established  by  him,  which  wrought  to  the 
end  that  every  associate  was  devoted  to  the  common  task  and 
recompensed  according  to  service. 

For  the  Honour  of  France. 

In  the  whole  range  of  State  institutions,  the  Comedie  Fran5aise 
ranks  with  those  that  do  most  for  the  honour  of  France.  To-day, 
while  some  Frenchmen  are  criticising  it,  the  foreigner  is  vainly 
attempting  to  imitate  it.  The  Administrator  has  a  request  for 
the  rules  of  the  Society  from  the  King  of  Greece,  who  wishes  to 
found  an  Athenian  House  of  Comedy,  and  the  King  of  Portugal 
is  demonstrating  his  desire  to  establish  a  theatre  on  the  basis  of 
the  Comedie  Fran9aise.  Every  year  brings  similar  demands. 
Outside  of  France  they  would  imitate  what  we  have  the  habit  of 
I  criticising  in  France  itself. 

i  Not  one  of  the  many  works  published  abroad  concerning  the 
I  Exposition  of  1889  has  failed  to  place  the  performances  given  by 
I  the  Comedie  Fran9aise  in  the  front  rank  of  the  attractions  which 
I  then  made  for  the  triumph  of  Paris  and  France.  For  our 
I  theatres,  as  for  our  writers,  it  may  be  said  that  Justice— and 
posterity — begin  at  the  frontier. 
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“  The  Comedie  Fran^aise,”  says  Emile  x\ugier,  in  an  article  in 
Paris-Giiide,  “  has,  after  the  French  Academy,  the  honour  to  be 
the  only  institution  of  the  old  regime  which  deserved  to  survive 
it.  It  counts  nearly  two  centuries  of  existence — a  longevity  rarer 
and  rarer  among  us.  It  is  not  only  a  national,  but  a  historic 
monument,  which  is  intimately  bound  up  with  the  history  of  our 
literature.” 

And  this  institution  of  the  old  regime,  as  Emile  Augier  calls 
it,  is,  as  we  have  said,  democratic  in  essence  because  it  is  founded 
on  the  basis  of  association. 

Moliere,  let  it  be  repeated,  admirable  Administrator  as  he  was, 
had  divined  and  put  in  practice  the  dream  of  our  modern  Society, 
and  Napoleon  did  but  countersign  in  some  sort  the  character  of 
the  house  already  more  than  a  century  old. 


How  TO  Face  Attacks. 

At  all  times  the  Comedie  Fran^aise  has  had  to  face  attacks, 
now  because  it  was  making  too  much  money  ;  now  because  it  was 
making  too  little,  but  ever  it  has  gloriously  kept  on  its  way. 

One  could  fill  a  library  with  the  books  and  pamphlets  of  a 
century  past  setting  forth  the  crises  and  proclaiming  the  decline 
of  the  Comedie  Fran^aise.  This  decline  was  a  topic  in  the  days 
of  Preville  :  they  w’ere  still  talking  of  it  in  the  times  of  Talma. 
They  wrote  about  it  in  the  times  of  Samson,  of  Regnier,  of 
Provost.  They  repeated  it  in  the  days  of  Rachel. 

One  should  read  in  liaugier’s  “The  Comedie  Fran^aise  since 
1830”  the  lamentations  of  long  ago.  “  The  Comedie  is  ruihed! 
the  Comedie  has  no  longer  a  troupe!”  Yet  it  counted  then 
among  its  Societaires — Samson,  Ligier,  Bcauvallet,  Geffroy, 
Regnier,  Provost,  Brindeau ;  among  its  women,  Desmouss(Jaux, 
Mante,  Anais,  Plessy,  Brohan,  Melingue,  and  Rachel. 

“  There  is  great  shortcoming  in  the  administration  o^  the 
Theatre  Frangais,”  said  M.  Fulchiron,  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  in  1844.  “  I  would  vote  with  all  my  heart  for  the 

subvention  if  it  really  went  to  those  for  whom  it  is  designed.  But 
to-day  the  Societaires  are  in  dire  w'ant.  Shall  I  tell  you  why  ? 
Because  formerly  their  portions  w-ere  20,000  francs  a  year.  Do 
you  know'  what  they  are  this  year  ?  Eleven  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  francs.” 

So  it  went  :  blame  always.  Blame  if  the  portions  were  large : 
the  Comedie  Frangaise,  according  to  some,  should  not  be  a  money¬ 
maker.  Blame  if  the  portions  were  small  :  theatres  that  are  poor 
should  not  be  subventioned,  as  M.  Fulchiron  declared. 
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Expenses  on  the  Increase. 

The  truth  is,  “that  immense  bee-hive  which  we  call  a  theatre  “ 
should  be  prosperous.  The  first  necessity  of  a  theatre  is  that  it 
should  not  show  empty  benches.  Twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago 
the  Societaires  contented  themselves  with  portions  ridiculously 
small.  To-day,  new  custom  helping,  the  artists  must  be  given, 
at  one  stroke,  the  honour  which  attracts  and  the  money  which 
retains  them. 

The  general  expenses  of  the  Comedie  have  grown  with  the 
years.  Fifty  years  ago  they  were  only  600,000  francs.  They 
reach,  they  exceed,  1,600,000  francs  to-day.  Retiring  pensions 
and  relief  charges  have  increased.  Their  present  total, 
157,247  francs,  is  more  than  double  the  endowment  of  100,000 
francs,  which  has  shrunk  to  73,000  francs  as  the  result  of  succes¬ 
sive  conversions.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said  that  the  subvention  is 
a  minimum  :  even  an  unsufficing  minimum,  compared  with  the 
total  charges  of  the  great  House. 

Besides,  the  Comedie  is  an  institution  which  must  not  be  con¬ 
founded  with  the  other  subventioned  theatres.  It  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  State  in  the  person  of  a  minister  who  delegates  to  an 
administrator  named  by  him  the  various  powers  wuth  which  he 
is  vested. 

Its  subvention,  then,  does  not  take  the  guise  of  pure  benevo¬ 
lence,  like  those  of  the  other  theatres.  In  bestowing  it  on  the 
Comedie  the  State  has  taken  guarantees  ;  reserving  to  itself  the 
right  to  direct  it,  with  divers  other  advantages  and  compensa¬ 
tions. 

Spreads  Tradition  of  the  Beautiful. 

On  its  side,  the  Comedie  propagates  and  spreads  the 
traditions  of  the  beautiful  and  of  the  great  in  art.  By 
the  number  of  scats  that  it  gives  away,  and  which, 
one  year  with  another,  runs  from  130,000  to  150,000,  repre¬ 
senting  a  sum  of  from  600,000  to  800,000  francs,  the  Comedie 
believes  it  earns  the  right  to  say  that  it  helps  the  diffusion  of 
literature.  If  the  students  of  rhetoric  who  yearly  to  the  number 
of  2,052  assist  gratuitously  at  the  Thursday  matinees — an  innova¬ 
tion  of  the  present  administrator — if  the  jiupils  of  our  high  schools 
derive  from  the  Comedie  direct  lessons  which  appreciably  benefit 
them,  surely  the  other  classes  of  the  Parisian  population  who 
are  admitted  free  of  cost  to  the  evening  performance  (not  count¬ 
ing  the  official  free  performances)  enjoy  in  their  turn  a  recreation 
which  keeps  them  away  from  the  cafes-concerts  and  similar 
resorts. 
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Classic  and  Modern. 


It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  reproach  that  the  Comedie  was  ' 
somewhat  neglecting  the  classics  in  favour  of  the  modern  reper¬ 
toire.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  moderns,  because  they  are 
alive,  demand  the  playing  and  exploitation  of  their  works,  it  is 
plain  that  the  more  the  modern  repertoire  of  the  Comedie  grows 
the  less  easy  it  is  to  exploit  the  classics.  It  is,  howtA^er,  not 
true  that  tragedy,  for  instance,  is  kept  on  the  shelf.  Ngver  has 
it  been  played  oftener  than  it  is  to-day.  The  figures  speak  for 
themselves. 

The  necessity  of  keeping  the  olden  repertoire  on  the  boards 
side  by  side  with  the  new  plays  is  one  of  the  glorious  conditions 
of  the  Theatre  Frangais,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  one  of  its 
burdens,”  said  the  Administrative  Committee  on  April  6th,  18o’2, 
replying  to  the  periodical  complaint.  ‘‘  Masterpieces  interpreted 
by  the  most  perfect  talent  should  not  be  performed  too  often  if 
their  charm  and  their  repute  w’ould  be  conserved.  Variety  in 
the  repertoire  is  as  necessary  to  the  actors  whose  talent  it  makes 
supple  and  w^hose  success  it  multiplies,  as  it  is  to  the  public 
whose  pleasures  it  changes,  while  opening  to  their  understand¬ 
ings  the  whole  range  of  our  dramatic  riches.” 

lliCHES  Increase  Year  to  Year. 

These  riches,  let  me  repeat,  have  augmented  from  year  to 
year.  The  plays  of  Hugo,  de  Musset,  Augier,  Dumas,  and 
Pailleron  have  been  added  within  the  past  forty  years  to  the  list 
of  long  ago.  Two  theatres  would  scarcely  suffice  to  keep  the 
treasures  of  the  Theatre  Fran^.ais  on  the  bill-boards.  Amid  all 
the  material  difficulties  of  its  task,  it  is  notable,  however,  that 
the  Comedie  does  its  duty  to  art.  Of  these  difficulties,  not  the 
least,  as  I  have  said,  is  that  the  Administration  must  look  out 
for  the  sure  payment  of  its  retiring  pensions,  whose  total  grows 
and  threatens  to  grow  still  more.  Certain  artists  are  reaching 
the  limit  of  their  powers  and  must  soon  withdraw  their  share  of 
the  common  fund,  wffiich  is  one  of  the  resources  of  the  annual 
budget.  To  reach  a  satisfactory  result,  the  greatest  prudence  is, 
therefore,  necessary.  Sometimes  the  Comedie  is  blamed  for  not 
opening  its  doors  to  young  authors.  The  answer  is  easy. 

Encourages  New  Authors. 

First  of  all,  the  Theatre  Frangais  has  brought  out  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  new'  authors,  and  the  history  of  dramatic  art  is 
there  to  prove  it.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  less  in  the  line  of 
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the  Comt^die  Fran^aise  to  make  experiments  than  to  be  the 
conservator  of  talent. 

Can  it  indeed  be  reproached  with  inactivity  in  the  search  for 
novelty  when  one  of  its  latest  programmes  bore  three  works  in 
verse  by  young  poets  of  different  schools,  to  wit,  Les  Roman¬ 
esques  of  M.  Rostand,  Le  Bandeau  de  Psyche  of  M.  Marsolleau, 
and  Le  Voile  of  M.  Rodenbach? 

Besides,  the  (!omedie  has  in  its  portfolios,  Fr^degonde,  a 
five-act  drama  in  verse,  by  M.  Dubout,  an  author  whose  work 
has  never  been  seen  on  any  stage ;  Le  Faune,  a  comedy  in  verse 
by  a  new  author,  M.  Georges  Lefevre ;  a  piece  by  M.  Pierre 
Wolf,  a  new-comer ;  a  comedy  by  M.  Paul  Hervieu,  and  still 
other  works  by  new  authors. 

And  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Theatre  Franyais  can 
only  exceptionally  turn  to  these  exj)eriments ,  because  each  one 
makes  it  harder  to  honour  its  deep  obligations  to  the  repertoire, 
old  and  new. 

“The  first  theatre  in  France,”  wrote  Alexander  Dumas,  the 
elder,  ‘‘exists  to  keep  green  the  memory  of  our  olden  glories  and 
to  bring  into  relief  our  new  glories,  but  it  cannot  offer  a  channel 
wide  enough  for  the  multitude  of  dramatic  attempts  which  are 
still  groping  their  w'ay  in  the  night  of  art.  Four  pieces  that 
succeed  occupy  the  stage  for  a  year.” 

At  present,  the  theatre  plays  more  than  four  pieces  yearly, 
when  some  of  them  do  not  succeed,  but  it  would  do  very  well 
with  one  if  it  was  a  brilliant  hit.  It  is  not,  therefore,  on  the 
Coraedie  that  young  beginners  should  count. 
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Blamed  for  Experiments. 

It  has,  however,  been  blamed,  not  only  for  shutting  itself 
tight  against  artistic  experiments,  but  at  times  for  favouring 
literary  revolutions.  When  Baron  de  Taylor  opened  the  stage 
door  of  the  Rue  de  Richelieu  to  the  dramas  of  Victor  Hugo,  the 
classic  party  cried  out  through  their  satirists  :  ‘‘  The  Theatre 
Fran^ais  is  on  the  verge  of  decay.”  They  compared  the 
Comedie  Frangaise  with  the  Ambigu-Comique,  declaring  it  in¬ 
ferior.  They  said  of  Baron  de  Taylor  in  1831  :  ‘‘  Thanks  to 
him,  the  comedians  will  soon  not  know  how  to  play  comedy, 
and  they  cannot  yet  play  melodrama.” 

One  may  read  in  the  ‘  ‘  Souvenirs  Dramatiques  ’  ’  of  Alexander 
Dumas  a  chapter  entitled  ‘‘  The  Subvention  of  the  Theatre,” 
wherein  the  author  of  Henry  111.  refutes,  in  line  with  M. 
Thiers,  the  argument  of  the  classic  school  against  the  Thdatre 
Fran^ais. 
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The  classic  school,  represented  by  M.  Charlemagne  et  Ful-  | 
chiron,  an  old-time  tragic  author,  whose  name  is  preserved  for  I 
us  in  Les  Guepes  by  Alphonse  Karr,  hurled  several  reproaches  / 
at  the  Commie  Fran^aise.  ; 

“The  first  reproach,’’  said  Alexander  Dumas,  “is  that  they 
no  longer  speak  French  at  the  Theatre  Frangais,  and  this  re¬ 
proach  is  specially  directed  at  M.  Victor  Hugo!’’  At  that  i 
time,  too,  M.  Auguis  declared  that  art  should  pay  for  art,  that  I 
it  was  not  the  business  of  the  deputies  to  mulct  the  departments  I 
for  the  pleasure  of  Paris — the  argument  which  one  may  find  so 
wittily  refuted  by  M.  Thiers  in  the  Parliamentary  Debates. 

And  among  the  publicists  who  at  that  time  pinned  their  faith  : 
to  M.  Thiers  for  pleading  the  cause  of  the  Comedie,  it  is  amusing  ' 
to  meet  Felix  Pyat,  whose  argument  in  “  The  Book  of  One 
Hundred  and  One’’  is  eloquent  and  convincing.  I 

Praise  from  a  Socialist.  ^ 

“  The  Theatre  Frangais  is  a  national  monument,’’  says  Felix  ;= 
Pyat,  “  and  the  question  whether  it  should  be  subventioned  by  I 
the  Government  is  solved  by  the  example  of  the  past.  There 
must  be  an  immutable  sanctuary  to  which  dramatic  art  may  I 
safely  confide  its  master- works.  There  must  be  a  depository  for 
the  wealth  of  the  French  language — consequently,  a  large  sub-  ' 
vention,  a  generous  and  in  every  way  liberal  assistance.  All  the 
Governments  which  the  Comedie  Frangaise  has  seen  succeed  each  ■ 
other  agreed  upon  sustaining  it.’’  [j 

Felix  Pyat  was  wrong.  The  Bestoration  thought  for  awhile  ' 
of  abandoning  the  Comedie  to  its  resources ;  witness  the  reply 
of  M.  de  Corbiere  to  one  of  our  semainiers  :  | 

‘  ‘  Heavens  above  !  Do  what  you  like  ;  dance  on  a  rope  ;  have  1 
horses  on  your  stage ;  make  money  how  you  can.  What  do  you 
want  with  theatres  ?  Your  old  masterpieces  are  in  print ;  they'll 
take  care  of  themselves  without  you !  As  to  the  others,  we’ll  t 
make  more  of  them  1  There’s  no  harm  in  that.’’  | 

Should  a  democracy  that  wishes  France  to  be  as  well  instructed 
as  it  wishes  her  glorious  and  free  produce  men  with  minds  | 
peculiar  enough  to  reason  like  M.  de  Corbiere?  | 

Actors  Tempted  Away.  j 

We  must  take  care  lest  our  comedians,  tempted  by  the  promise  | 
of  higher  pay,  be  not  swept  along  with  the  industrial  current  I 
which  is  carrying  away  the  alerts,  and  long  for  a  freedom  which  | 
would  make  them  rich,  or  at  least  would  bring  them  great  if  ; 
fleeting  profits,  but  would  ruin  one  of  the  institutions  of  which  ' 
our  country  is  justly  proud. 
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The  examples  of  Mdlle.  Sarah  Bernhardt  and  M.  Coquelin 
have  been  evil.  The  railroads  and  the  speculative  managers  are 
dangerous  tempters.  Our  artists  often  fall  in  with  the  commer¬ 
cial  view  which  seems  so  real  on  its  face,  forgetting  the  honours 
and  the  security  which  belong  to  the  position  of  Societaire. 

“I  should  be  making  such  and  such  a  sum  if  I  did  not  belong 
to  the  Comedie  Frangaise.” 

They  forget  that  the  Comedie  is  the  ideal  theatre,  where  young 
artists  are  made,  and  where  the  old  are  re-made. 

AdMIKATION  of  THE  WOKLD. 

The  Comedie  remains,  in  fine,  the  cynosure  for  the  admiration 
of  foreigners,  and,  perhaps,  also  the  envy  of  rival  theatres. 
Within  the  past  six  years  it  has  borne  up  against  the  loss  of 
such  artists  as  Delaunay,  Thiron,  Barre,  Maubant,  Madame 
Madeleine  Brohan,  and  Madame  Joussain ;  the  deaths  of 
Madame  Samary  and  Madame  Montaland ;  the  disappearance  or 
silence  of  the  accredited  master-dramatists  of  the  House,  Emile 
Augier  and  Dumas.  It  has  exhausted  the  repertoires  of  Hugo 
and  de  Musset,  so  full  of  resources  fifteen  years  ago.  It  has 
sought  to  bring  forward  new  authors  and  new  actors.  The  ad¬ 
ministrator  has  put  his  trust  in  young  actors  who  have  since 
attained  authority  as  well  as  success  before  the  public. 

The  Comedie  undergoes  general  criticism,  and  appears  old 
because  it  lasts ;  but  it  lasts  because  it  is  lasting.  Moliere  has 
not  alone  left  us  masterpieces ;  he  has  left  the  indestructible  act 
of  Association,  which  has  made  the  fortune  of  those  for  whom, 
while  dying,  he  stood  up  to  play.  Thus  did  he  give  example  of 
the  devotion  w'hich  every  Societaire  owes  to  an  institution  ever 
young,  in  spite  of  its  existence  of  over  two  hundred  years  of 
literary  glory  bound  up  with  the  history  of  our  country. 

Jules  Claretie, 

Director  of  the  Theatre  Franqais  and 
Member  of  the  French  Academy. 


THE  DIVINE  AND  THE  HUMAN; 

Three  More  Deaths. 

By  Leo  Tolstoy. 

Translated  by  V.  Tchcrthoff  ^  and  E.  A. 

{No  rights  reserved.) 

Part  II. 

VIII. 

One  of  the  leaders  of  the  revolutionary  terroristic  party,  Ignatius 
Mejenetsky,  the  one  who  attracted  Svetlogoub  into  this  activity,  was 
being  transferred  from  the  province  where  he  was  arrested  to  St. 
Petersburg.  In  the  same  provincial  prison  in  which  he  halted  was 
also  being  retained  the  old  sectarian  who  had  witnessed  Svetlogoub’s 
departure  for  his  execution.  He  was  shortly  to  be  sent  to  Siberia. 
He  never  ceased  thinking  of  the  true  faith  and  how  and  from  where 
he  could  learn  all  about  it,  and  sometimes  he  recalled  to  mind  the 
bright  youth  who  had  gone  to  his  death  with  a  joyful  smile. 

Hearing  that  in  the  same  place  there  was  confined  a  comrade  of 
this  youth,  a  man  who  shared  his  faith,  the  sectarian  was  delighted 
and  persuaded  the  chief  warder  to  let  him  have  an  interview  with 
him. 

Mejenetsky,  notwithstanding  the  strictness  of  prison  discipline,  had 
not  ceased  to  maintain  communications  with  his  party,  and  was 
from  day  to  day  awaiting  news  about  a  mine  he  had  invented  and 
prepared  for  the  blowing  up  of  the  Tsar’s  train.  Now  recollecting 
some  details  he  had  overlooked,  he  was  arranging  the  means  of 
transmitting  them  to  his  co-workers.  When  the  chief  warder  came 
to  his  cell,  and  cautiously,  in  a  low  voice,  told  him  that  one  of  tho 
prisoners  wished  to  see  him,  he  was  glad,  hoping  that  this  inter¬ 
view  w’ould  be  the  means  of  facilitating  intercourse  with  his  friends. 

“  Who  is  he?  ” 

“  A  peasant.” 

“  What  does  he  want?” 

“He  w’ishes  to  speak  about  faith.” 

Mejenetsky  smiled. 

“  Well,  send  him  in,”  he  said.  "  These  sectarians  also  detest 
the  (lovernment.  Perhaps  he  may  be  of  use,”  thought  he. 

The  warder  went  tuit,  and  in  a  few  minutes  opened  the  door  and 
let  in  a  little  siirunkeii  old  man  with  thick  hair,  a  thin,  greyish 
beard,  and  kind,  wenry-looking  blue  eyoa. 

(1)  Kilitnr  »(  TK*  fret  .tyr  l‘rrt§,  t'hriaUhun h.  Manta 
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“  What  do  you  want?  ”  asked  Mejenetsky. 

The  old  man  glanced  at  him,  and  quickly  dropping  his  eyes 
stretched  out  a  small,  active,  dry-looking  hand. 

“  What  do  you  want?  ”  repeated  Mejenetsky. 

“  I  would  like  to  have  a  word  with  you.” 

”  What  about?  ” 

‘‘  About  faith.” 

‘‘  What  faith?  ” 

‘‘  They  say  you  are  of  the  same  belief  as  the  youth  whom  the 
servants  of  Anti-Christ  strangled  with  a  rope  at  Odessa.” 

‘‘  What  youth?  ” 

”  Why  the  one  who  was  strangled  at  Odessa  last  autumn.” 

”  You  probably  mean  Svetlogoub?  ” 

‘‘That’s  the  one.  Was  he  your  friend?”  The  old  man  with 
every  question  keenly  searched  Mejenetsky ’s  face  with  his  kind  eyes, 
and  immediately  looked  down  again. 

‘‘  Yes,  he  was  very  near  to  me.” 

‘‘And  of  the  same  faith?” 

‘‘Apparently  so,”  said  Mejenetsky,  smiling. 

‘‘It  is  about  this  I  wish  to  speak  to  you.” 

‘‘  What  is  it  exactly  you  require?  ” 

‘‘  To  ascertain  your  faith.” 

‘‘  Our  faith  .  .  .  well,  sit  down,”  said  Mejenetsky,  shrugging  his 
shoulders.  ‘‘  Our  faith  consists  in  this.  We  believe  that  the  power 
has  been  usurped  by  those  who  torment  and  deceive  the  people,  and 
that  we  should  without  sparing  ourselves  struggle  with  these  men 
in  order  to  deliver  the  people  whom  they  exploit  ” — Mejenetsky  from 
habit  used  this  foreign  word — ‘‘  torment,”  he  added,  correcting  him¬ 
self.  ‘‘  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  destroy  them.  They  kill  and 
they  should  be  killed,  until  they  bethink  themselves.” 

The  old  sectarian,  with  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  kept  sighing. 

‘‘  Our  faith  consists  in  overthrowing  the  despotic  Government, 
without  sparing  ourselves,  and  in  establishing  a  free  representative 
national  one.” 

The  old  man  sighed  heavily,  got  up  and,  smoothing  the  folds  of  his 
coat,  went  down  on  his  knees  and  stretched  himself  out  at 
-Mejenetsky 's  feet,  striking  his  forehead  against  the  dirty  floor. 

‘‘  Why  are  you  bowing?  ” 

‘‘  Do  not  deceive  me,  tell  me  what  your  faith  is,”  said  the  old 
man,  without  rising  or  lifting  his  head. 

”  1  have  told  you  what  it  is.  Hut  get  up  or  else  1  won’t  talk 
with  you.” 

The  old  man  got  up. 

'*  ;\nd  this  was  the  faith  of  tliat  youth?”  he  said,  standing  in 
front  of  .Mejenetsky,  and  from  time  to  time  hstking  into  his  fH«-e 
witii  his  kind  eyes,  and  again  dmpping  them. 

"  That  was  his  faith,  and  for  that  he  was  hanged ;  and  I  am 
now  being  sent  to  solitary  confinement  for  the  same  cause 
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Part  II. 

VIII. 

One  of  the  leaders  of  the  revolutionary  terroristic  party,  Ignatius 
Mejenetsky,  the  one  who  attracted  Svetlogoub  into  this  activity,  was 
being  transferred  from  the  province  where  he  was  arrested  to  St. 
Petersburg.  In  the  same  provincial  prison  in  which  he  halted  was 
also  being  retained  the  old  sectarian  who  had  witnessed  Svetlogoub ’s 
departure  for  his  execution.  He  was  shortly  to  be  sent  to  Siberia. 
He  never  ceased  thinking  of  the  true  faith  and  how  and  from  where 
he  could  learn  all  about  it,  and  sometimes  he  recalled  to  mind  the 
bright  youth  who  had  gone  to  his  death  with  a  joyful  smile. 

Hearing  that  in  the  same  place  there  was  confined  a  comrade  of 
this  youth,  a  man  who  shared  his  faith,  the  sectarian  was  delighted 
and  persuaded  the  chief  warder  to  let  him  have  an  interview  with 
him. 

Mejenetsky,  notwithstanding  the  strictness  of  prison  discipline,  had 
not  ceased  to  maintain  communications  with  his  party,  and  was 
from  day  to  day  awaiting  news  about  a  mine  he  had  invented  and 
prepared  for  the  blowing  up  of  the  Tsar’s  train.  Now  recollecting 
some  details  he  had  overlooked,  he  was  arranging  the  means  of 
transmitting  them  to  his  co-workers.  When  the  chief  warder  came 
to  his  cell,  and  cautiously,  in  a  low  voice,  told  him  that  one  of  the 
prisoners  wished  to  see  him,  he  was  glad,  hoping  that  this  inter¬ 
view  w'ould  be  the  means  of  facilitating  intercourse  with  his  friends. 

“  Who  is  he?  ” 

“  A  peasant.” 

“What  does  he  want?” 

“He  wishes  to  speak  about  faith.” 

klejenetsky  smiled. 

“Well,  send  him  in,”  he  said.  “These  sectarians  also  detest 
the  Government.  Perhaps  he  may  be  of  use,”  thought  he. 

The  warder  went  out.  and  in  a  few  minutes  opened  the  door  and 
let  in  a  little  shrunken  old  man  with  thick  hair,  a  thin,  greyish 
beard,  and  kind,  weary-looking  blue  eyes. 

(1)  Editor  of  The  Free  Age  Press,  Christchurch,  Hants. 
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“What  do  you  want?”  asked  Mejenetsky. 

The  old  man  glanced  at  him,  and  quickly  dropping  his  eyes 
stretched  out  a  small,  active,  dry-looking  hand. 

“  What  do  you  want?  ”  repeated  Mejenetsky. 

“I  would  like  to  have  a  word  with  you.” 

“  What  about?  ” 

“  About  faith.” 

“  What  faith?  ” 

“  They  say  you  are  of  the  same  belief  as  the  youth  whom  the 
servants  of  Anti-Christ  strangled  with  a  rope  at  Odessa.” 

“  What  youth?  ” 

“  Why  the  one  who  was  strangled  at  Odessa  last  autumn.” 

“  You  probably  mean  Svetlogoub?  ” 

“That’s  the  one.  Was  he  your  friend?”  The  old  man  with 
every  question  keenly  searched  Mejenetsky ’s  face  with  his  kind  eyes, 
and  immediately  looked  down  again. 

“  Yes,  he  was  very  near  to  me.” 

“And  of  the  same  faith?” 

“Apparently  so,”  said  Mejenetsky,  smiling. 

“It  is  about  this  I  wish  to  speak  to  you.” 

“What  is  it  exactly  you  require?  ” 

“  To  ascertain  your  faith.” 

“Our  faith  .  .  .  well,  sit  down,”  said  Mejenetsky,  shrugging  his 
shoulders.  ”  Our  faith  consists  in  this.  We  believe  that  the  power 
has  been  usurped  by  those  who  torment  and  deceive  the  people,  and 
that  we  should  without  sparing  ourselves  struggle  with  these  men 
in  order  to  deliver  the  people  whom  they  exploit  ” — Mejenetsky  from 
habit  used  this  foreign  word — “  torment,”  he  added,  correcting  him¬ 
self.  “  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  destroy  them.  They  kill  and 
they  should  be  killed,  until  they  bethink  themselves.” 

The  old  sectarian,  with  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  kept  sighing. 

”  Our  faith  consists  in  overthrowing  the  despotic  Government, 
without  sparing  ourselves,  and  in  establishing  a  free  representative 
national  one.” 

The  old  man  sighed  heavily,  got  up  and,  smoothing  the  folds  of  his 
coat,  went  down  on  his  knees  and  stretched  himself  out  at 
Mejenetsky ’s  feet,  striking  his  forehead  against  the  dirty  floor. 

“  Why  are  you  bowing?  ” 

”  Do  not  deceive  me,  tell  me  what  your  faith  is,”  said  the  old 
man,  without  rising  or  lifting  his  head. 

‘‘  I  have  told  you  what  it  is.  But  get  up  or  else  I  won’t  talk 
with  you.” 

The  old  man  got  up. 

‘‘  And  this  was  the  faith  of  that  youth?  ”  he  said,  standing  in 
front  of  Mejenetsky,  and  from  time  to  time  looking  into  his  face 
with  his  kind  eyes,  and  again  dropping  them. 

‘‘That  was  his  faith,  and  for  that  he  was  hanged;  and  I  am 
now  being  sent  to  solitary  confinement  for  the  same  cause.” 
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The  old  man  made  a  low  bow  from  his  waist  and  silently  with¬ 
drew. 

“No,  that  was  not  his  faith,”  thought  he.  “  He  knew  the  true 
faith,  whereas  this  one  either  boasts  of  being  of  the  same  belief 
or  else  does  not  wish  to  disclose  it.  .  .  .  Well,  then,  I  shall  have 
to  persist  in  my  search.  Both  here  and  in  Siberia,  God  is  every¬ 
where,  and  there  are  men  everywhere.  Once  on  the  road,  ask  your 
way,”^  thought  the  old  man,  and  again  t<x)k  up  his  Testament, 
which  opened  of  itself  at  Bevelation,  and  putting  on  his  spectacles, 
he  seated  himself  at  the  window  and  began  to  read. 


IX. 

Another  seven  years  passed.  ^lejenetsky  had  concluded  his 
solitary  confinement  in  the  Petropavlovsky  fortress,  and  w^as  being 
transferred  to  penal  labour. 

He  had  undergone  much  during  those  seven  years ;  but  his  opinions 
had  not  changed  nor  his  energy  abated.  During  the  examinations 
before  his  confinement  in  the  fortress  he  astonished  the  prosecutors 
and  judges  by  his  firm  and  contemptuous  attitude  towards  those  in 
w'hose  power  he  was.  In  the  depth  of  his  soul,  his  imprisonment, 
and  his  inability  to  complete  the  task  he  had  commenced,  caused 
him  much  suffering,  but  he  did  not  show  this.  As  soon  as  he  came 
in  touch  with  others  a  fierce  defiance  arose  in  him.  To  the  questions 
put  to  him  he  was  silent,  and  only  answered  when  there  was  an 
opportunity  of  spiting  those  wlio  cross-examined  him — the  gendarme 
officer  or  the  prosecutor. 

When  the  usual  statement  was  made  to  him :  “  You  may  alleviate 
your  position  by  a  sincere  confession,”  he  smiled  contemptuously, 
and  after  a  silence  said : 

“  If  you  hope  to  force  me  by  advantage  or  fear  to  betray  my 
comrades  you  are  judging  me  according  to  your  own  measure.  Can 
you  really  imagine  that,  in  undertaking  the  work  for  which  you 
are  judging  me,  I  had  not  prepared  myself  for  the  worst?  You 
can  neither  astonish  nor  intimidate  me  by  anything.  Do  with  me 
what  you  may,  what  you  like,  but  I  will  not  speak.” 

And  it  was  pleasant  to  him  to  see  the  way  they  looked  at  each 
other  in  confusion. 

But  when  he  was  taken  to  the  Petropavlovsky  fortress  and  placed 
in  a  small  damp  cell,  with  a  dark  pane  of  glass  in  a  window  high  up, 
he  understood  that  it  was  not  for  months  but  for  years,  and  was 
overcome  with  horror.  Dreadful  was  the  regulated,  lifeless  silence 
of  this  place,  and  the  consciousness  that  it  was  not  he  alone,  but 
that  here,  behind  these  impenetrable  walls,  other  prisoners  were 
confined — condemned  to  ten,  twenty  years,  committing  suicide,  being 
executed,  going  mad,  or  gradually  dying  from  consumption.  Here  were 
both  women  and  men,  and  perhaps  friends.  .  .  .  “  Years  will  pass, 

(1)  Russian  proverb.  (Trans.) 
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and  you  also  will  go  mad,  or  hang  yourself,  or  die,  and  no  one  will 
know  about  it,”  thought  he. 

And  in  his  heart  there  arose  hatred  against  all  men,  and  especi¬ 
ally  against  those  who  were  the  cause  of  his  incarceration.  This 
hatred  demanded  the  presence  of  some  object  to  hate,  demanded 
motion,  noise.  But  here  was  lifeless  silence  and  the  soft  steps  Df 
silent  men,  who  did  not  answer  questions,  the  sound  of  doors  opening 
and  shutting,  the  arrival  of  food  at  regular  intervals,  the  visits  of 
silent  individuals,  and  through  the  dim  glass  the  light  of  the  rising 
sun,  darkness  and  the  same  silence,  the  same  soft  steps,  and  the 
same  sounds.  Thus  it  was  to-day,  to-morrow  .  .  .  And  hatred, 
without  finding  an  outlet,  devoured  his  heart. 

He  tried  to  communicate  by  knocks,  but  received  no  answer, 
and  his  knocks  elicited  again  the  same  soft  steps,  and  the  even 
voice  of  a  man  threatening  him  with  the  dark  cell. 

His  only  period  of  rest  and  refreshment  was  during  sleep,  but 
after  this  the  awakening  was  dreadful.  In  his  dreams  he  always  saw 
himself  at  liberty,  and  mostly  absorbed  with  interests  which  he  re¬ 
garded  as  incompatible  with  his  revolutionary  life.  He  played  on 
some  kind  of  strange  fiddle,  paid  court  to  young  ladies,  rowed  in 
boats,  went  shooting,  or  else  for  some  strange  scientific  discovery  he 
was  endowed  with  a  Doctor’s  degree  by  a  foreign  University,  and  in 
return  made  speeches  of  thanks  at  dinner.  These  dreams  were  so 
vivid,  whilst  the  reality  was  so  dull  and  monotonous,  that  the 
memories  of  them  were  with  difficulty  distinguished  from  actuality. 

The  painful  feature  of  the  dreams  was  that  for  the  most  part  he 
awoke  at  the  very  moment  when  something  was  just  going  to  happen 
towards  which  he  was  striving,  which  he  desired.  Suddenly  a 
shock  in  the  heart  and  all  the  pleasant  environment  disappeared; 
there  remained  only  the  painful,  unsatisfied  longing,  and  again 
this  grey  wall  with  damp  spots  lighted  with  a  little  lamp,  and 
under  his  body  hard  planks  with  the  straw  bed  pressed  up  on  one  side. 

Sleep  was  his  best  time.  But  as  his  confinement  went  on  he 
was  less  and  less  able  to  sleep.  He  sought  sleep  as  the  greatest 
happiness,  and  the  more  he  desired  it  the  more  wakeful  he  became. 
It  was  enough  for  him  to  say,  ”  Am  I  falling  asleep,”  for  sleep  to 
be  dispelled. 

Running  and  jumping  about  in  his  little  cell  gave  him  no  relief. 
From  this  effort  he  only  became  weak,  and  excited  his  nerves  yet 
more.  A  pain  came  in  the  crown  of  his  head,  and  if  he  closed  his 
eyes  there  would  appear  on  a  dark,  speckled  background,  weird 
faces,  dishevelled,  bald,  big-mouthed,  crooked-mouthed,  each  one 
more  awful  than  the  others,  all  making  the  most  horrible  grimaces. 
Afterwards  they  appeared  to  him  even  when  his  eyes  were  open, 
and  not  faces  alone  but  whole  figures,  and  they  began  to  talk  and 
to  dance.  He  would  be  filled  with  terror,  would  jump  up,  hit  his 
head  against  the  wall  and  scream;  then  the  Uttle  slide  in  the  door 
would  open,  and  a  slow  even  voice  would  say ; 
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“  Screaming  is  not  allowed.” 

“  Call  the  Governor!  ”  shrieked  Mejenetsky.  He  would  get  no 
answer  and  the  slide  would  close. 

And  such  a  despair  would  seize  him  that  he  desired  only  one 
thing — death. 

Once  when  in  such  a  state  he  decided  to  take  his  life.  In  the 
cell  there  was  an  air  regulator  to  which  one  might  fix  a  rope  with 
a  noose,  and,  mounting  on  the  bed,  hang  oneself.  But  there  was 
no  rope.  He  began  to  tear  his  sheet  into  narrow  strips,  but  they 
proved  too  few.  Then  he  decided  to  starve  himself  to  death,  and 
for  two  days  he  ate  nothing,  but  became  so  weak  on  the  third  that 
a  severe  fit  of  delirium  took  hold  of  him.  When  his  food  was  brought 
in  he  was  lying  on  the  floor,  with  open  eyes,  unconscious. 

The  doctor  came,  put  him  on  the  bed,  gave  him  some  rum  and 
morphia,  and  he  fell  asleep. 

When  he  awoke  next  day  and  found  the  doctor  standing  over 
him  shaking  his  head,  the  familiar  exhilarating  feeling  of  hatred 
which  he  for  long  had  not  experienced  suddenly  surged  up  in 
Mejenetsky. 

“How  is  it  you  are  not  ashamed.”  he  said  to  the  doctor,  whilst 
the  latter  with  bended  head  was  listening  to  his  pulse,  “  of  serving 
here?  Why  are  you  treating  me  in  order  to  torture  me  again?  It 
is  just  the  same  as  being  present  at  a  flogging  and  allowing  the 
operation  to  be  repeated.” 

“  Be  good  enough  to  turn  over  on  your  back,”  said  the  imper- 
turbed  doctor,  without  looking  at  him,  and  getting  his  stethoscope 
out  of  a  side  pocket. 

“The  other  doctors  healed  the  wounds  in  order  that  the  remain¬ 
ing  five  thousand  blows  could  be  inflicted.  Go  to  the  deuce,  to  the 
devil,”  he  suddenly  shouted,  flinging  his  legs  off  the  bed.  “Get 
away.  I’ll  manage  to  die  without  you.” 

“  This  is  not  well,  young  man;  we  have  answers  of  our  own  for 
impertinence.” 

“  To  the  devil  with  you,  to  the  devil.” 

And  Mejenetsky  looked  so  terrible  that  the  doctor  made  haste  to 
leave. 
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X. 

Whether  it  was  the  result  of  the  medicine  or  that  he  had  passed 
the  crisis,  or  perhaps  the  wrath  aroused  in  him  against  the  doctor 
had  cured  him — at  all  events  from  this  time  he  took  hold  of  himself 
and  began  quite  another  life. 

“They  cannot  and  will  not  keep  me  here  eternally,  '  he  said. 
“They  will  set  me  free  some  day.  Perhaps,  and  this  is  the  most 
likely,  the  form  of  Government  will  change  (ours  are  continuing 
their  work),  and  therefore  one  should  preserve  one’s  life  in  order 
to  come  out  healthy,  and  be  able  to  take  up  the  work  again.” 
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He  considered  for  a  long  time  as  to  the  kind  of  life  best  suited 
for  his  purpose,  and  this  is  what  he  decided  upon;  he  went  to  bed 
at  nine  o’clock,  and  compelled  himself  to  stay  there  whether  asleep 
or  not  until  five  in  the  morning.  Then  he  got  up,  washed  and 
dressed,  did  some  physical  exercise,  and  then,  as  he  called  it,  went 
out  to  business.  In  imagination  he  walked  about  St.  Petersburg 
from  the  Nevsky  to  the  Nadejdenskaya,  trying  to  picture  to  him¬ 
self  all  he  might  meet  on  the  way :  shop  signs,  houses,  policemen, 
carriages,  and  pedestrians.  In  the  Nadejdenskaya  he  entered  the 
house  of  a  friend  and  co-worker  of  his,  and  there,  together  with 
other  comrades  who  had  assembled,  they  discussed  their  forthcoming 
schemes.  Arguments  and  controversies  took  place.  Mejenetsky 
spoke  both  for  himself  and  for  others.  Sometimes  he  spoke  so  loud 
that  the  warder  admonished  him  through  the  slide,  but  Mejenetsky 
paid  no  attention  to  him,  and  continued  his  imaginary  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  day.  Having  passed  two  hours  at  his  friend’s  he  returned 
home  and  dined,  first  in  fancy,  then  in  reality,  eating  the  meal 
which  was  brought  to  him,  and  always  ate  in  moderation.  Then 
he  remained  at  home,  mnd  studied  either  histoi’y  or  mathematics, 
and  sometimes,  on  Sundays,  literature.  His  historical  studies  con¬ 
sisted  in  first  selecting  a  particular  epoch  and  nation,  and  recalling 
to  mind  the  facts  and  chronology.  For  his  mathematical  lessons  he 
solved  in  his  mind  calculations  and  geometrical  problems  (this  was 
his  favourite  occupation).  On  Sundays,  he  recalled  Poushkin, 
Gogol,  Shakespeare,  and  composed  a  little  himself. 

Before  bed  he  made  another  little  excursion  in  his  imagination, 
having  with  his  comrades,  men  and  women,  merry,  humorous,  and 
sometimes  serious  conversations,  which  had  either  actually  taken 
place,  or  else  were  invented  by  him  for  the  occasion.  And  so  it 
went  on  until  night.  Before  going  to  bed  he  made  in  reality  2,000 
steps,  for  the  sake  of  exercise,  in  his  cage;  then  laid  down  on  his 
bed  and  fell  asleep. 

On  the  next  day  it  was  the  same.  Sometimes  he  travelled  to 
the  south,  to  incite  the  population,  or  commenced  a  rebellion,  and, 
together  with  the  people,  dispersed  the  landowners,  distributing 
their  land  among  the  peasants.  All  this,  however,  he  imagined 
not  all  at  once  but  consecutively  with  all  the  details.  In  his 
imagination  the  revolutionary  party  triumphed  everywhere,  the 
power  of  the  Government  weakened,  and  it  was  compelled  to  call  a 
Legislative  Assembly.  The  Imperial  Family  and  all  the  oppressors 
of  the  people  disappeared,  and  a  republic  was  instituted,  and  he, 
Mejenetsky,  chosen  president.  Sometimes  he  reached  this  too 
quickly,  and  then  he  commenced  again  from  the  beginning,  and 
attained  his  object  by  other  methods. 

Thus  he  lived  one,  two,  three  years,  sometimes  deviating  from  this 
strict  order  of  life,  but  for  the  most  part  returning  to  it.  Con¬ 
trolling  his  mind  he  freed  himself  from  involuntary  hallucinations, 
and  only  rarely  w'as  he  beset  with  attacks  of  insomnia  and  visions 
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of  dreadful  faces,  and  then  he  contemplated  the  air  regulator  and 
considered  how  he  would  attach  the  rope,  prepare  the  noose,  and  hang 
himself.  But  he  overcame  these  attacks,  and  they  did  not  last 
long. 

Thus  he  passed  almost  seven  years.  When  the  term  of  his  soli¬ 
tary  confinement  came  to  a  close  and  he  was  being  removed  to 
penal  labour  he  was  quite  well,  fresh,  and  in  complete  possession 
of  his  mental  faculties. 


He  was  being  conveyed  alone  as  an  especially  important  criminal, 
and  was  not  allowed  to  communicate  with  others.  Only  in  the 
prison  ^  of  Krasnoyarsk  did  he  have  an  opportunity  of  intercourse 
with  some  other  political  prisoners  on  their  way  to  penal  labour. 
There  were  six  of  them :  two  women  and  four  men.  They  were  all 
young  people  of  the  new  school  with  which  IMejenetsky  was  not 
acquainted.  They  were  revolutionists  of  the  generation  after  him, 
his  successors,  and  therefore  of  special  interest  to  him.  Mejenetsky 
expected  to  find  them  following  in  his  steps,  and  consequently 
bound  to  appreciate  highly  all  that  had  been  done  by  their  prede¬ 
cessors,  especially  by  him — Mejenetsky.  He  was  prepared  to  treat 
them  affectionately  and  patronisingly.  But  to  his  astonishment 
and  annoyance  these  young  people  not  only  failed  to  regard  him  as 
their  forerunner  and  teacher,  but  treated  him  as  it  were  with  con¬ 
descension,  passing  over  and  excusing  his  views  as  obsolete.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  them — these  new  revolutionists — all  that  ]\Iejenetsky  and 
his  friends  had  done,  all  their  attempts  to  raise  the  peasants,  and 
above  all,  their  system  of  terrorising  and  the  assassinations  of  the 
Governor  Krapotkin,  of  Mezentsef,  and  of  Alexander  II.  himself— 
all  this  was  a  series  of  mistakes.  All  this  led  only  to  that  reaction 
which  triumphed  during  the  reign  of  Alexander  III.,  and  caused  the 
country  to  relapse  almost  to  its  condition  during  serfdom.  The 
people’s  salvation,  according  to  the  new  teachers,  was  in  quite 
another  direction. 

For  nearly  two  days  and  nights  the  disputations  between 
Mejenetsky  and  his  new  acquaintances  continued.  One,  the  leader 
of  the  rest,  Roman,  as  they  called  him,  using  his  Christian  name, 
specially  irritated  Mejenetsky  by  his  determined  self-assurance  in 
the  rightness  of  his  views,  and  by  his  condescending  and  even 
sarcastic  condemnation  of  all  the  past  activity  of  Mejenetsky  and 
his  comrades. 

The  people,  according  to  Roman,  were  a  coarse  crowd,  and  with 
the  populace  in  their  present  state  of  development,  nothing  could  be 
done.  All  attempts  to  raise  the  Russian  peasant  population  were 
like  endeavouring  to  set  fire  to  a  stone  or  to  ice.  The  people  should 

(1)  One  of  the  halting-places  where  convoys  of  prisoners  for  the  penal  settle¬ 
ments  are  temporarily  housed.  (Trans.) 
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be  educated — taught  solidarity — and  this  could  only  be  attained  by 
the  growth  of  vast  industries,  and  their  natural  outcome  a  Socialistic 
organisation  of  the  people.  The  land  was  not  only  unnecessary  to 
the  people  but  it  was  the  land  that  made  them  conservative  and 
servile.  This  was  the  case  not  only  with  us  but  also  in  Europe. 
And  he  cited  from  memory  opinions  of  authorities  and  statistical 
data.  The  people  should  be  liberated  from  the  land,  and  the 
quicker  the  better;  the  more  they  take  up  factory  life,  and  the  more 
their  land  is  seized  by  the  capitalist,  and  the  more  they  w’ere 
oppressed,  the  better.  Despotism,  and  above  all  capitalism,  would  be 
abolished  only  by  the  solidarity  of  the  working  people,  and  this 
solidarity  could  be  secured,  by  unions,  labour  associations,  i.e.,  only 
when  the  masses  of  the  people  shall  cease  to  be  landowners  and  should 
become  proletariats. 

Mejenetsky  disputed  and  got  heated.  He  was  particularly  exas¬ 
perated  by  one  of  the  women,  a  good-looking,  thick-haired  brunette 
with  very  shining  eyes,  who,  sitting  on  the  window-ledge,  and  not 
directly  participating  in  the  conversation,  introduced  from  time  to 
time  a  word  or  two  corroborating  Homan’s  argument,  or  merely 
sneering  at  Alejenetsky’s  remarks. 

“Is  it  possible  to  change  all  the  agricultural  population  into 
factory  hands?’’  said  Mejenetsky. 

“  Why  not?  ’’  expostulated  Homan.  “  It  is  the  universal 
economic  law.’’ 

“  How  do  we  know  that  this  is  universal?  ’’ 

“Read  Kautzky,’’  interpolated  the  brunette,  smiling  con¬ 
temptuously. 

“If  even  one  admits,’’  said  Mejenetsky — “I  do  not  admit  it — 
that  the  people  will  all  become  proletariats,  still,  how  do  you  know 
they  will  then  adopt  the  form  you  have  decided  in  advance?  ’’ 

“  Because  it  is  scientifically  demonstrated,”  remarked  the 
brunette,  glancing  into  the  room. 

But  when  the  discussion  reached  the  form  of  activity  needful  for 
the  attainment  of  these  aims  their  disagreement  was  even  worse. 
Roman  and  his  friends  insisted  that  it  was  necessary  to  convei-t  the 
army  of  factory  workmen,  and  get  them  to  assist  in  the  transforma¬ 
tion  of  the  peasants  into  factory  workers;  and  to  propagate  Social¬ 
ism  amongst  the  people ;  and  that  they  should  not  only  refrain 
from  open  strife  with  the  Government  but  should  utilise  it  for 
the  attainment  of  their  ends. 

Mejenetsky  said  it  was  necessary  to  strive  directly  wuth  the 
Government  and  to  terrorise  it,  that  the  Government  was  both 
stronger  and  more  cunning  than  they.  “It  is  not  you  who  will 
deceive  the  Government,  but  the  Government  will  deceive  you. 
We  went  in  both  for  propaganda  amongst  the  people  and  for  strife 
with  the  Government.” 

“And  what  a  lot  you  have  done!”  ironically  remarked  the 
brunette. 
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“  Yes,  I  think  direct  strife  with  the  Government  is  an  unprofitable 
loss  of  energy,”  said  Roman. 

“  The  first  of  March  ^ — a  loss  of  energy,”  exclaimed  Mejenetsky. 
“We  sacrificed  ourselves,  our  lives,  whilst  you  are  quietly  sitting 
at  home  enjoying  life  and  merely  preach.” 

“  Well,  not  much  enjoying  life,”  quietly  said  Roman,  looking 
round  at  his  comrades,  an'd  laughing  triumphantly  in  his  unin- 
fectious,  distinct,  self-assured  way. 

The  brunette,  shaking  her  head,  smiled  contemptuously. 

“Not  much  enjoying  life,”  said  Roman,  “and  if  we  are  sitting 
here  it  is  thanks  to  the  reaction,  and  the  reaction  is  the  result 
precisely  of  the  first  of  March.” 

Mejenetsky  was  silent;  he  felt  he  was  choking  from  exasperation, 
and  went  out  into  the  passage. 

XII. 

Endeavouring  to  quiet  himself  Mejenetsky  began  to  walk  up  and 
down  the  corridor.  The  doors  into  the  dormitories  were  left  open 
until  the  evening  roll-call.  A  tall,  light-haired  prisoner  with  a  face 
the  good  nature  of  which  was  not  spoilt  by  his  head  being  half- 
shaven,  approached  Mejenetsky. 

“  A  prisoner  in  our  dormitory  has  seen  you,  sir,  and  asked  me  to 
call  you  in.” 

“  What  prisoner?  ” 

“  ‘  Tobacco  Kingdom,’  that  is  his  nick-name.  He  is  an  old  sec¬ 
tarian.  ‘  Bring  me  that  man,’  he  said.  That’s  you,  sir,  he  means.” 

“  Well,  where  is  he?  ” 

“  In  here  in  our  dormitory.  ‘Call  that  gentleman,’  he  said.” 

Mejenetsky  entered  with  the  prisoner  into  a  small  dormitory  with 
beds  on  which  prisoners  were  sitting  and  lying. 

On  bare  boards  under  a  grey  coat  at  the  end  of  the  row  was 
lying  the  same  old  sectarian  who,  seven  years  before,  had  come  to 
Mejenetsky  to  inquire  about  Svetlogoub.  The  old  man’s  pale  face 
had  become  all  wrinkled  up,  but  his  hair  was  just  as  thick;  the  thiu 
bit  of  beard  was  quite  white  and  turned  up.  The  blue  eyes  were 
kind  and  attentive.  He  was  lying  on  his  back  evidently  in  fever;  on 
his  cheeks  there  was  a  sickly  pink  colour. 

Mejenetsky  approached  him. 

“  What  is  it?  ”  he  asked. 

The  old  man  with  difficulty  lifted  himself  on  to  his  elbow  and 
stretched  out  his  little  shaky,  dried-up  hand.  Attempting  to  speak, 
he  began  to  breathe  heavily,  as  if  balancing  himself,  and  gasping 
for  breath  he  said  softly : 

“  You  did  not  reveal  it  to  me  then,  God  forgive  you,  but  I  disclose 
it  to  all.” 

“  What  do  you  disclose?  ” 

(1)  The  date  of  the  assassination  of  Alexander  II.  (Trans.) 
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“  About  the  Lamb  .  .  .  about  the  Lamb  I  disclose  .  .  .  that 
youth  had  the  Lamb;  and  it  is  said  the  Lamb  will  overcome  them, 
will  overcome  all  .  .  .  and  those  who  are  with  him  are  the  elect 
and  faithful.” 

”  I  don’t  understand,”  said  Mejenetsky. 

“  You  must  understand  in  the  spirit.  The  Kings  have  received 
power  with  the  Beast.  The  Lamb  shall  overcome  them.” 

”  What  kings?  ”  said  Mejenetsky. 

”  There  are  seven  kings,  five  are  fallen,  and  one  is,  and  the  other 
is  not  yet  come :  and  when  he  cometh  he  must  continue  a  short 
space  .  .  .  and  then  it  will  be  all  up  with  him.  .  .  .  Do  you 
understand  ?  ’  ’ 

Mejenetsky  shook  his  head,  thinking  the  old  man  was  raving, 
and  that  his  w'ords  were  senseless.  So  also  thought  the  prisoners,  his 
room  mates.  The  shaven  prisoner  who  had  called  IMejenetsky 
came  up  to  him,  and,  touching  him  with  his  shoulder  to  attract  his 
attention,  winked  at  the  old  man. 

“‘Our  Tobacco  Kingdom  ’  keeps  babbling  and  babbling,”  he 
said,  “  but  he  does  not  himself  know  what  he  means.” 

So  thought  both  Mejenetsky  and  the  old  man’s  companions. 
But  the  old  man  well  knew  what  he  was  saying,  and  it  had  for  him 
a  clear  and  deep  meaning.  The  meaning  was  that  evil  has  not  long 
to  rule,  that  the  Lamb  by  righteousness  and  meekness  conquers 
all  .  .  .  that  the  Lamb  will  wipe  every  tear,  and  there  will  be 
neither  weeping,  sickness,  nor  death.  And  he  felt  that  this  was 
already  being  accomplished  in  the  whole  world  because  it  w'as  being 
accomplished  in  his  soul  enlightened  by  the  approach  of  death. 

“  Yea,  come  quickly !  Amen !  Yea,  come  I  Lord  Jesus ! 
Come!”  he  murmured,  with  a  slight,  significant,  and,  as  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  Mejenetsky,  insane  smile. 


XIII. 

“  There  he  is,  a  representative  of  the  people,”  thought  Mejenetsky, 
coming  out  from  the  old  man.  “  This  is  one  of  the  best  of  them, 
and  what  darkness.  They  ”  (he  implied  Roman  and  his  friends) 
“say;  with  such  a  people  as  they  are  now,  nothing  can  be  done.” 

Mejenetsky  at  one  time  was  occupied  with  revolutionary  work 
amongst  the  people,  and  knew  all  the  “  inertia,”  as  he  called  it,  of 
the  Russian  peasant.  He  had  also  associated  with  soldiers,  both  on 
active  service  and  discharged,  and  knew  all  their  obstinate  faith  in 
the  oath,  in  the  necessity  of  obedience,  and  knew  the  impossibility 
of  influencing  them  by  argument.  He  was  aware  of  all  this,  but 
had  never  drawn  from  it  the  natural  conclusion.  The  discussion 
with  the  new  revolutionists  upset  and  angered  him. 

“  They  say  that  all  we  did,  all  Haltourin,  Kibalich,  Perovskaya  ‘ 

(1)  Leading  Russian  Terrorists.  (Trans.) 
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did,  was  unnecessary,  even  harmful,  that  it  was  this  which  called  I 
forth  the  reaction  of  Alexander  III.,  that  thanks  to  them  the  people  I 
are  persuaded  that  the  revolutionary  activity  emanates  from  the  I 
landlords  who  have  killed  the  Tsar  because  he  deprived  them  of  the  j 
serfs.  How  absurd !  What  a  want  of  comprehension,  and  how  in-  j 
solent  it  is  to  say  so,”  he  thought,  continuing  to  pace  the  corridor.  I 

All  the  dormitories  were  locked  except  the  one  used  by  the  new  | 

revolutionists.  Approaching  it  Mejenetsky  heard  the  laugh  of  the  | 

brunette  he  detested,  and  the  strident,  assertive  voice  of  Roman.  | 

They  were  evidently  speaking  about  him.  Mejenetsky  stopped  to 
listen.  Roman  was  saying  : 

”  Not  understanding  the  economic  laws,  they  did  not  realise  what 
they  were  doing.  And  there  was  here  a  good  deal  of  .  .  .”  | 

Mejenetsky  could  not  and  did  not  wish  to  hear  what  it  was  there 
was  a  good  deal  of,  and  indeed  he  did  not  require  to  know  this.  The 
tone  of  voice  alone  demonstrated  the  complete  contempt  which  these 
people  felt  towards  him — Mejenetsky,  the  hero  of  the  revolution, 
who  had  sacrificed  for  it  twelve  years  of  his  life. 

And  in  Mejenetsky ’s  soul  there  arose  a  fearful  hatred  such  as  he 
had  never  before  experienced.  A  hatred  against  everyone,  every-  j 
thing,  against  all  this  senseless  world  in  which  could  live  only  people  | 
akin  to  beasts,  like  this  old  man  with  his  Lamb,  and  similar  half-  | 
bestial  hangmen  and  warders,  and  these  insolent,  self-assured,  still¬ 
born  theorists. 

The  warder  on  duty  came  and  led  away  the  women  to  the  female 
quarters.  Mejenetsky  retreated  to  the  far  end  of  the  corridor  in 
order  not  to  encounter  him.  Having  returned,  the  warder  locked  I 
the  door  on  the  new  political  prisoners,  and  asked  INIejenetsky  to  go  | 
to  his  room.  Mejenetsky  obeyed  mechanically,  but  begged  him  not  | 
to  lock  the  door. 

Mejenetsky  laid  down  on  his  bed  with  his  face  to  the  wall. 

“Is  it  possible  that  all  my  life  has  indeed  been  spent  in  vain: 
my  energy,  strength  of  will,  genius  ”  (he  deemed  no  one  superior  to 
himself  in  mental  qualities),  “  sacrificed  in  vain?  ”  He  recalled  to 
mind  how,  not  long  ago,  when  already  on  his  way  to  Siberia  he  had 
received  a  letter  from  Svetlogoub’s  mother,  who  upbraided  him, 
in  as  he  thought  a  silly  feminine  way,  for  having  ruined  her  son  by 
attracting  him  into  the  terrorist  work.  When  he  received  the  letter 
he  only  contemptuously  smiled :  what  could  this  foolish  woman 
understand  about  the  aims  which  were  before  him  and  Svetlogoub? 
Now,  recalling  this  letter,  and  thinking  of  the  kind,  trustful,  im¬ 
pulsive  personality  of  Svetlogoub,  he  began  to  meditate  first  about 
him  and  then  about  himself.  “Is  it  possible  that  my  whole  life 
has  been  a  mistake  ?  ’  ’  He  closed  his  eyes  and  tried  to  fall  asleep,  I 
but  suddenly  he  realised  with  horror  the  return  of  the  attacks  I 
he  had  had  during  his  first  month  at  the  Petropavlovsky  fortress.  [ 
Again  the  pain  in  his  head,  again  the  horrible  faces,  big-mouthed,  dis-  | 
bevelled,  dreadful,  on  the  dark,  speckled  background,  and  again  I 
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figures  visible  to  the  open  eyes.  The  added  feature  was  that  some 
criminal  in  grey  trousers  with  a  shaved  head  was  swinging  over 
him.  And  again,  following  the  association  of  ideas,  he  began  to 
search  for  the  regulator  to  which  he  could  fasten  the  rope. 

An  insufferable  hatred  demanding  expression  consumed  his  heart. 
He  could  not  sit  still,  he  could  not  calm  himself,  could  not  dispel 
his  thoughts. 

“  How?  ”  he  already  began  to  put  the  question  to  himself.  “  Cut 
open  an  artery  ?  I  couldn’t  manage  that.  Hang  myself?  Of  course, 
that  is  the  simplest.” 

He  remembered  a  rope  tied  round  a  bundle  of  wood  lying  in  the 
corridor.  “  To  get  on  the  wood  or  on  a  stool.  In  the  corridor  the 
warder  walks.  But  he  is  sure  to  go  to  sleep  or  go  out.  I  must 
watch,  and  when  the  opportunity  comes,  fetch  the  rope  into  my  room 
and  fasten  it  to  the  regulator.  ’  ’ 

Standing  by  his  door  Mejenetsky  listened  to  the  steps  of  the 
warder  in  the  passage,  and  from  time  to  time  when  the  warder  went 
to  the  far  end,  he  looked  through  the  open  door,  but  the  warder 
did  not  go  away  nor  did  he  fall  asleep.  Mejenetsky  with  sharp  ears 
listened  to  the  sound  of  his  steps  and  waited. 

At  that  moment,  in  the  dormitory  where  the  sick  old  man  lay 
in  the  darkness  barely  lighted  by  a  smoking  lamp,  amidst  the  sleepy 
sounds  of  breathing,  grumbling,  snoring,  and  coughing,  there  was 
taking  place  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world.  The  old  sectarian 
was  dying,  and  to  his  spiritual  vision  was  revealed  all  that  which 
he  had  so  passionately  sought  for  and  desired  during  the  whole  of 
his  life.  In  a  blinding  light  he  saw  the  Lamb  in  the  form  of  a 
bright  youth,  and  a  great  multitude  of  people  from  all  nations  were 
standing  in  front  of  him  in  white  robes,  and  all  were  in  great  joy, 
and  there  was  no  longer  any  evil  in  the  world.  All  this  had  takeui 
place,  the  old  man  knew  it,  in  his  soul,  and  in  the  whole  world, 
and  he  felt  great  joy  and  peace. 

Whereas  for  those  who  were  in  the  dormitory  what  took  place  was 
this :  the  old  man  was  loudly  gasping,  the  death-rattle  in  his  throat. 
His  neighbour  awoke  and  roused  the  others.  When  the  noise  ceased, 
and  the  old  man  became  quiet  and  cold,  his  companions  began  to 
knock  against  the  door. 

The  warder  opened  the  door  and  went  in.  In  about  ten  minutes 
two  prisoners  brought  out  the  dead  body  and  carried  it  away  to 
the  mortuary.  The  warder  followed  them,  locking  the  door  behind 
him.  The  corridor  remained  empty. 

‘‘Lock  it,  lock  it,”  thought  IMejenetsky,  following  from  his  door 
all  that  was  taking  place,  ‘‘  you  will  not  prevent  me  from  leaving 
all  this  senseless  horror.” 

Mejenetsky  no  longer  felt  that  inner  frenzy  which  previously 
tormented  him,  he  was  completely  absorbed  by  one  thought:  how 
to  avoid  any  hindrance  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  object. 
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With  palpitating  heart  he  went  up  to  the  bundle  of  wood,  untied 
the  rope,  pulled  it  out,  and  looking  round  at  the  entrance  carried  it 
into  his  room.  There  he  mounted  the  stool  and  slung  the  rope 
over  the  regulator.  Having  tied  both  ends,  he  made  a  knot,  and, 
by  doubling  the  rope,  arranged  a  noose.  The  noose  was  too  low. 
He  again  tied  the  rope,  gauged  the  height  to  his  neck,  and  anxiously 
listening  and  looking  round  at  the  door  he  got  on  the  stool,  pushed 
his  neck  through  the  noose,  adjusted  it,  and  kicking  away  the  stool 
he  hung  in  the  air.  .  .  . 

It  was  not  until  his  morning  round  that  the  warder  saw  Mejenetsky 
standing  with  bent  knees  by  the  overturned  stool.  He  was  taken 
out  of  the  noose.  The  Governor  hurried  up,  and,  learning  that 
Roman  was  a  doctor,  called  him  to  offer  assistance  to  the  strangled 
man. 

All  the  usual  methods  of  restoration  were  applied,  but  Mejenetsky 
did  not  revive. 

Mejenetsky ’s  body  was  taken  to  the  mortuary  and  put  on  the 
planks  by  the  side  of  the  body  of  the  old  sectarian. 

Leo  Tolstoy. 
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By  EDEN  PHILLPOTTS. 

BOOK  II 

CHAPTEE  X. 

Kit’s  Steps. 

The  inevitable  thing  happened,  and,  after  numerous  evasions,  Sarah 
Jane  consented  to  meet  Hilary  Woodrow,  that  he  might  talk  to  her 
without  restraint  or  fear  of  any  eavesdropper. 

Not  until  many  months  had  passed  did  she  agree  to  his  petition ; 
then,  on  a  day  when  the  year  again  turned  to  autumn,  they  met 
beside  the  river  at  a  lonely  place  known  as  Kit’s  Steps. 

The  farmer  had  found  Jarratt’s  cottage  suit  him  extremely  well, 
and,  moved  by  more  motives  than  he  declared,  continued  to  retit 
it.  For  a  month  only,  during  high  summer,  he  returned  to  Euddy- 
ford;  but  afterwards,  though  he  rode  over  twice  or  thrice  a  week  to 
his  farm,  Hilary  dwelt  in  Lydford.  Meantime  Jarratt  Weekes  had 
married  Mary  Churchward,  and  since  the  master  of  Euddyford  offered 
him  a  very  generous  rent  for  the  cottage,  Mr.  Churchward’s  son-in- 
law,  as  a  man  of  business,  felt  not  justified  in  refusing.  For  a  further 
term  of  a  year  he  let  his  house,  and  by  arrangement,  lived  with  the 
schoolmaster  during  that  period.  His  wife  little  liked  the  plan, 
but  was  not  consulted.  Jarratt,  however,  promised  her  that  in  the 
following  June,  at  latest,  she  should  occupy  her  own  dwelling;  and 
with  that  undertaking  Mary  had  to  be  content. 

Now,  on  an  afternoon  of  September,  Sarah  Jane  came  to  Kit’s 
Steps  to  pick  blackberries  and  meet  Hilary  Woodrow. 

Here  Lyd  drops  through  a  steep  dingle,  over  a  broken  wall  of  stone ; 
and  then,  by  pools  and  shallows  and  many  a  little  flashing  fall, 
descends  with  echoing  thunder  into  the  fem-clad  gloom  of  the  gorge 
beneath. 

At  Kit’s  Steps  the  river  gushes  out  from  a  cleft  in  the  rock,  and 
her  waters,  springing  clear  of  the  barrier,  sweep  down  in  a  fan-shaped 
torrent  of  foam,  all  crimped  and  glittering,  like  a  woman’s  hair.  But 
the  waterfall  is  white  as  snow,  and,  like  snow,  seems  to  pile  itself 
upon  a  deep  pool  beneath.  Hence  Lyd  curls  and  dances  away  all 
streaked  and  beaded  wdth  light.  Eound  about,  shaggy  brakes  of 
furze  and  thorn  drop  by  steep  declivities  to  stream-side,  and  the 
grey  crags  that  tower  above  are  decked  with  oak  and  rowan  and 
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ash.  At  the,  cleft  whence  the  stream  leaps  out,  a  curtain  of  moss 
hangs  down,  and  great  wealth  of  ferns  and  lush  green  things  prosper. 
Briars  dance  in  the  fall;  and  now  they  spring  aloft,  as  the  weight 
of  the  water  leaves  them,  and  now  are  caught  by  the  sparkling 
torrent  and  bent  again.  The  dark  rocks,  eternally  washed  by  spray, 
shine  like  black  glass;  and  at  autumn  time  the  lesser  gorses  flame, 
cushions  of  heather  creep  to  the  edge  of  the  low  precipices  and  fledge 
each  boulder;  while  loud  upon  the  ear  there  sounds  the  roar  of 
tumbling  Lyd.  It  is  a  place  cheerful  in  sunshine,  solemn  at  evening 
or  under  the  darkness  of  storm;  but  always  singular  and  always 
beautiful.  No  spirit  of  fear  or  sorrow  haunts  it,  despite  the  myth  of 
one  whose  griefs  were  ended  here  on  a  day  forgotten. 

Hilary  was  first  at  the  Steps,  and  found  a  sheltered  spot  under  an 
oak  tree,  where  mossy  stones  made  an  easy  couch.  Here  impatiently 
he  awaited  Sarah  Jane;  and  at  length  she  appeared  with  a  basket 
half  full  of  ripe  blackberries. 

At  first  she  was  uneasy ;  but  he  quickly  made  her  forget  the 
adventure  of  the  moment,  by  interesting  her  mind  with  other  matters. 

“  You  ought  to  begin  by  praising  me,”  he  said,  “  for  being  so 
exceedingly  good  when  1  was  at  Ruddyford.  I  only  spoke  to  you 
thrice  all  through  that  long  month.  At  what  a  cost  I  avoided  you, 
you’ll  never  guess!  ” 

“  I  was  the  happier  that  you  did.  I  thought  you  was  growing 
sensible — about  things.” 

“  Sarah  Jane,  there’s  no  sense  nor  sanity  for  me  away  from  you. 

I  never  knew,  till  I  went  away  to  London,  what  you  were  to  me. 

I  said  to  myself,  ‘  She’s  interested  me  in  women  again,  because  she’s 
so  lovely  ’ ;  but  it  wasn’t  that  at  all.  I  soon  found  out  you  yourself 
interested  me,  and  only  you.  The  light  dawned,  and  first  I  feared; 
then  I  feared  no  more.  Now  I  glory  in  loving  you.  It  is  far  and 
away  the  best  thing  that’s  ever  happened  to  me.” 

“Was  this  what  you  wanted  to  say?  It  only  makes  me  miserable 
— Hilary.” 

“  Thank  you  for  calling  me  that.” 

“  You  made  me  promise  to.” 

“  I  didn’t  make  you.  We  can’t  make  our  gods  do  what  we  want. 
We  can  only  pray  to  them.  What  a  curse  it  is  that  we  weren’t  bom 
under  a  different  star,  Sarah  Jane.  For  me,  I  mean.  If  your  fear¬ 
less  mind  had  only  been  taught  otherwise — but  that’s  vain  to  regret 
now.” 

“  Always  the  same  with  you — trying  to  teach  me  things  too  hard 
for  me,  and  mix  up  right  and  wrong.” 

“  But  I  don’t  do  anything  of  the  sort.  Right  is  a  great  deal  to 
me.  In  this  matter  right  and  wrong  are  not  the  problem  at  all. 
I’m  only  mourning  custom  and  convention — not  the  clash  of  right 
and  wrong.” 

The  sexual  relation  had  never  occupied  this  woman’s  mind  apart 
from  marriage.  Now  he  made  it  do  so,  and  very  leisurely,  very 
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carefully,  explained  what  he  meant  by  ‘  custom.’  His  manner  was 
light  and  bantering;  none  the  less,  he  revealed  to  her  his  own  deep 
interest  in  this  discussion.  He  was  a  special  pleader.  He  laughed 
at  religious  interference  in  this  connection;  told  her  that  it  was  an 
outcome  of  yesterday ;  that  foreign  races  shared  wives  and  husbands ; 
that  where  life  was  easy,  many  men  had  many  wives;  where  life  was 
hard,  one  woman  might  take  several  spouses. 

“  Marriage  laws,”  he  said,  “  have  always  been  a  matter  of  physical 
propriety  and  convenience.  Temperature  and  latitude,  the  food 
supply,  the  possibilities  of  population,  and  the  dearly  bought  wisdom 
of  the  community,  have  regulated  it — not  any  false  nonsense  about 
right  and  wrong.” 

He  told  her  nothing  that  was  untrue;  but  everything  he  said  was 
an  indirect  petition,  and  she  knew  it.  She  was  not  shocked  at  the 
facts  he  placed  before  her;  indeed,  they  interested  her;  but  she 
refused  to  let  him  influence  her  own  opinion.  She  contrasted 
Hilary’s  information  with  the  fierce  and  fiery  ideas  of  her  husband 
on  the  subject.  Between  the  two  her  own  mind,  through  forces 
of  education,  inclined  to  Daniel;  yet  she  saw  no  great  horror  in  a 
wider  freedom. 

‘‘  ’Tis  wonderful  how  opposite  men’s  thoughts  can  be,”  she  said. 

“  You  and  my  husband  do  look  at  life  almost  as  differently  as  the 
people  you  be  telling  about.  ’Tis  all  one  to  you,  so  long  as  folk  do 
what’s  good  to  themselves,  without  hurting  other  folk;  but  to  him 
—why,  the  very  name  of  evil  be  evil’s  self!  Yesternight  he  was 
talking  to  a  tramp  who  took  one  of  your  turnips;  and  Daniel  saw 
him.  And  he  said  that,  according  to  Christ,  to  look  over  a  hedge 
with  hunger  after  a  root  was  as  bad  as  pulling  and  eating  it.” 

”  Doesn’t  it  scorch  you,  living  with  such  a  narrow  spirit?  ” 

“  ’Twould  scorch  me  to  make  him  unhappy.” 

“  That  you  must  never  do,  Sarah  Jane.” 

He  began  to  talk  again  of  the  subject  in  his  mind.  But  she  begged 
him  to  desist. 

”  Leave  it,”  she  said.  ”  What’s  the  sense  of  telling  me  all  these 
curious  things  about  the  way  people  go  into  marriage?  Our  way  is 
so  good  as  any,  surely?  ” 

“I  only  want  to  enlarge  your  ideas,  and  prove  my  argument: 
that  there’s  no  right  and  wrong  in  the  matter,  only  the  question  of 
fitness  and  custom.  You’re  too  large-minded  to  care  a  button  for 
peddling  quibbles.  But  leave  it,  if  you  like.  What  you  want  to 
do,  before  all  else,  is  to  make  your  husband  happy;  and  so  do  I. 
Then  we’ll  talk  of  that,  for  there  we  quite  agree.” 

”  Thank  you,”  she  said.  ‘‘  ’Tis  more  to  me  than  anything.” 

”  And  you’ll  feel  a  little  kind  to  me  for  coming  to  it?  ” 

”  Yes,  I  will.  I  always  feel  kind  to  you,  because  I’m  sorry  for 
you.” 

‘‘Then  ’tis  my  turn  to  thank  you;  and  from  my  heart  I  do.  Y^ou 
know  why  I’m  going  to  talk  of  Daniel?  ” 
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“  For  honesty,  and  because  he  deserves  it.” 

“  Yes — and  for  love,  and  because  you  wish  it.” 

”  That  spoils  all,  Mr.  Woodrow.” 

”  Call  me  Hilary,  or  I’ll  not  go  on.  There’s  one  more  thing  you 
must  remember — in  fairness  to  me.  All  good  comes  from  God— 
doesn’t  it?  Grant  Daniel  is  right  about  a  God,  and  you’ll  grant  all 
good  comes  from  Him.” 

“  Why  can’t  you  say  that  good  things  come  out  of  us  ourselves? 
So  you  have  said  before  to-day.” 

And  so  I  say  again.  But  we  must  think  with  your  husband’s 
mind  over  this.  If  I  lift  him  up  a  bit — what  then?  ” 

”  He’ll  thank  God  for  certain.” 

“Exactly.  He’ll  be  the  better  for  advancement — body  and  soul. 
He’s  got  a  bit  peevish  of  late.  Success  will  sweeten  him  and  make 
him  a  gentler  man.” 

“  He  feels  he’s  not  made  enough  of  at  Euddyford.” 

“  Well,  I  promote  him.  I  answer  his  prayers.” 

“  And  perhaps  his  God  will  pay  you  well.  For  Dan’s  very  likely 
right.  ’  ’ 

“  That’s  the  point — I’m  coming  to  that.  I  expect  no  payment — 
not  from  God;  because  I  happen  to  know  that  God  is  an  idea  and 
not  a  fact.  Therefore - ” 

“What?” 

He  was  silent  awhile.  Her  face  changed,  and  he  saw  that  she 
had  caught  his  meaning.  He  gave  her  no  time  to  dwell  upon  it  then, 
but  plunged  into  another  subject  suddenly. 

“  Nothing  can  happen  that  is  not  for  good — if  your  husband  is 
right.  Always  remember  that,  Sarah  Jane.  God  rules  everything 
and  rules  everything  wisely  and  perfectly.  Therefore,  whatever  you 
do,  you  are  working  out  His  pattern — whether  you  are  making  the 
world  happier  or  more  miserable.  Now  I’ll  ask  you  one  question 
about  something  altogether  different.  Last  Sunday  I  read  the  story 
of  David  and  Uriah  and  Uriah’s  wife.  You  know  it?  ” 

“  Yes,  of  course.” 

“  Have  you  ever  thought  about  it?  ” 

“  Only  to  be  terrible  sorry  for  the  woman.  ’Tis  awful  to  think 
what  she  must  have  suffered,  if  she  loved  her  husband.” 

“  I’m  always  sorry  for  Uriah.  ’Twas  a  cruel  way  out  of  the 
difficulty.  If  I  had  been  David  I  should  have  lifted  that  noble 
soldier’s  head  high  in  the  world,  and  studied  his  ambitions,  and 
striven  to  make  his  life  happier.” 

“David  knowed  the  man  better  maybe.  He  reckoned  ’twould 
be  safer  to  put  him  out  of  the  way — perhaps  even  kinder,  too — if  he 
was  such  another  as  my  man.” 

“  Don’t  think  it.  David  had  merely  to  keep  Uriah  ignorant.  Many 
things,  not  the  least  evil  in  themselves,  only  become  so  by  the 
revelation  of  them.  Prevent  those  who  will  think  them  wrong  from 
hearing  of  them,  and  no  harm  is  done.  I  love  another  man’s  wife. 
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Well  and  good.  Is  that  a  crime  ?  Can  I  help  it  by  an  effort  of  will  ? 
Suppose  that  other  man’s  wife  is  sorry  for  me,  and  fond  of  me,  too? 
Suppose  that  she  finds  me  interesting,  and  useful  to  enlarge  her 
mind,  and  helpful  to  throw  light  on  the  difficulties  of  life  owing  to 
my  long  years  of  study?  Is  that  wrong  of  her?  Can  she  help  it? 
Can  you  help  it,  Sarah  Jane?  ” 

“  I’ll  never  come  to  you  no  more,  then.  I  can  help  that,  any¬ 
way.” 

‘‘No,  you  can’t  help  even  that.  You  must  come  to  me  if  you 
love — Daniel.  I’m  his  destiny.  I’m  the  maker  of  his  future.  His 
light  shall  shine,  and  he  shall  be  a  happy  man,  and  do  good  and 
great  work  in  the  world  long  after  I’m  dead  and  gone.  I’m  only 
the  poor  means,  yet  vital.  A  hone  counts  for  less  than  the  tool  it 
sharpens;  but  the  steel  couldn’t  do  its  work  without  the  stone.  You 
—you  are  your  husband’s  light,  and  his  life,  and  his  salvation.  You 
shall  give  him  his  heart’s  desire  if - ” 

He  broke  off,  was  silent  a  moment,  then  asked  a  question. 

“  What  would  Bathsheba  have  said  if  David  had  put  it  so?  ” 

‘‘Depends  on  the  sort  she  was.  Might  was  right  for  her,  poor 
woman.  She  had  no  choice.” 

‘‘  She’d  have  spoken  according  to  the  reality  of  her  love  for  Uriah,” 
he  said,  positively.  ‘‘  She’d  have  said,  ‘  I  am  in  the  hands  of  my 
God,  and  if  good  things  may  come  to  my  husband  through  me,  ’tis 
my  joy  and  glory  as  a  loving  wife  to  take  them  to  him.’  Can  God  do 
wrong?  ” 

He  stopped  and  looked  at  her. 

Her  bosom  panted  and  she  grew  weeping-ripe. 

‘‘  Never — never  wrong  or  right.  ’Tis  cruel  to  put  it  so.  He’d 
rather  cut  my  throat  with  his  own  hand.  He’d - ” 

‘‘  But  think — so  much  for  so  little.  I  want  so  little,  and  yet  not 
little,  for  I  ask  what’s  worth  more  than  all  the  money  I’ve  got  in 
the  world.  Kiss  me — once, Sarah  Jane — only  once — and  I’ll  do  more 
for  your  husband  than  his  highest  dreams  or  hopes.  For  love  of  him 
kiss  me — not  for  love  of  me.  Would  I  ask  you  to  do  an  evil  thing? 
Is  it  evil  to  put  new  life  into  a  very  sorrowful  man  and  purify  every 
drop  of  blood  in  an  unhappy  heart  ?  Is  it  evil  to  make  the  sick  whole 
again  at  a  touch?  Didn’t  Daniel’s  Lord  and  Master  do  as  much  a 
thousand  times - ?” 

She  stared  and  turned  pale,  save  for  her  lips.  Twin  tears  glittered 
in  her  eyes.  He  put  his  arm  round  her  swiftly  and  kissed  her.  For 
the  briefest  moment  he  held  her,  then  he  leapt  to  his  feet  and  drew 
a  great  breath. 

”  If  I  did  that  often,  I,  too,  should  believe  in  God !  ”  he  said. 

A  moment  later  he  had  hurried  away,  and  she  sat  solitary  and 
tearful  there  for  nearly  an  hour.  • 

Through  intervals  of  wild  uncertainty  the  things  that  he  had 
spoken  returned  to  her  memory,  and  she  clutched  at  them,  like  the 
drowning  at  straws.  To  her  husband  and  his  opinions  she  also 
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turned.  The  outlook  of  neither  man  was  admirable  to  her  now. 
She  sickened  at  both  surveys,  and  wished  herself  a  maiden  again. 

Then,  with  great  yearning,  she  yearned  after  Daniel,  and  rose  and 
hurried  off  to  her  home.  Before  she  reached  it  her  husband  actually 
met  her.  Upon  White  Hill  he  came,  with  his  face  to  Lydford,  and 
when  she  stood  by  his  side  he  stopped  and  helped  himself  from  her 
basket. 

“Brave  berries,  sure  enough,”  he  said.  “I  wish  I  could  carry 
’em  back  for  ’e;  but  Tommy  Bates  runned  over  five  minutes  agone 
with  a  message  from  farmer.  He  wants  to  see  me  at  once,  and  I 
mustn’t  waste  a  moment.  Can’t  say  what’s  in  the  wind,  I’m  sure.” 

He  went  his  way,  and  Sarah  Jane  returned  to  Ruddyford.  As 
she  arrived,  a  little  boy  came  out.  Tommy  Bates  had  just  enjoyed 
a  good  tea,  and  the  jam  that  had  smeared  his  bread  left  many  traces 
about  his  mouth. 

“Mr.  Woodrow  catched  sight  of  me  in  the  street  by  the  post- 
office,  an’  ordered  me  to  come  out  along  and  tell  Mr.  Brendon  as  he 
wanted  him  this  very  minute,”  explained  the  child. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

TROUBLE  AT  AMICOMBE  HILL. 

Tabitha  Pbout,  despite  her  general  contempt  of  the  married  state 
and  those  duties  that  belonged  to  it,  awoke  into  a  very  active  love 
for  Mrs.  Brendon ’s  baby.  Gregory  Daniel,  doubtless  appreciating 
the  importance  of  having  Tabitha  upon  his  side,  did  all  that  he  could 
to  increase  this  regard;  and  so  it  came  about  that  when  the  little 
boy’s  mother  was  called  away,  as  sometimes  happened  for  a  few 
hours  at  a  time,  the  child  found  a  friend  in  the  old  maid.  She  enjoyed 
to  have  the  baby  beside  her  in  Ruddyford  kitchen,  and  Daniel  fore¬ 
told  that,  as  soon  as  the  infant  could  steer  a  steady  course  from  his 
mother’s  cottage  to  the  farm,  Tabitha  would  quickly  find  him  a 
nuisance. 

Brendon  returned  from  his  master  in  a  v<^ry  happy  and  exalted 
frame  of  mind.  To  Sarah  Jane  only  he  imparted  his  news;  and  it 
was  not  until  nightfall  that  he  did  so.  Then  he  chose  the  curious 
form  of  a  prayer  for  his  intelligence,  and  while  they  knelt  together 
and  he  prayed  aloud,  as  his  custom  occasionally  was,  she  heard  for 
the  first  time,  in  her  husband’s  thanksgiving  to  Heaven,  how  Hilary 
Woodrow  had  kept  his  promise. 

“  O  Almighty  Father,  I  thank  Thee  for  touching  this  man’s  heart 
to  lift  me  up  and  advance  my  earthly  welfare.  And  I  pray  Thee  to 
be  on  my  side  always,  that  I  may  do  wisely  with  Thy  good  gifts  and 
turn  more  and  more  to  Thee  and  trust  Thee.  And  let  me  do  worthy 
work  and  never  bate  my  mind  from  thinking  how  to  help  Ruddyford 
and  advance  the  prosperity  of  Mr.  Woodrow.  I  thank  Thee  humbly, 
O  God,  for  all  Thy  mercies,  through  Jesus  Christ.  Amen.” 
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Before  she  slept  he  told  his  wife  that  Hilary  had  added  ten 
shillings  a  week  to  his  money. 

“  I  must  go  on  as  I’m  going,  so  he  said,”  explained  Daniel;  “  but 
his  eyes  are  opened  at  last.  I  gathered  from  him  that  he  quite 
understood  what  I  am  here.  I  must  give  him  time,  and  all  will 
come  right.  It’s  a  lot  of  money,  and  better  things  in  store,  I  do 
think.  ’Tis  the  beginning  of  great  blessings,  Sarah  Jane.” 

She  expressed  her  delight;  but  when  another  morning  came  and 
the  man  awakened,  like  a  joyful  giant  to  run  his  course,  it  was  not 
only  happiness,  but  the  cloudy  pain  of  a  memory  unhappy  that 
dawned  in  his  wife’s  spirit.  Two  different  emotions  pressed  down 
upon  her  heart :  remorse  at  the  thing  never  to  be  recalled,  and 
wonder  at  the  price.  The  remorse  waned  slowly  and  the  wonder 
grew. 

She  mourned  and  rejoiced  and  went  on  with  her  life,  into  which 
henceforth  Hilary  Woodrow  intruded. 

Then  her  abstracted  soul  was  rudely  shaken  out  of  itself,  for  one 
day  there  came  running  from  the  Moor  a  boy  with  an  evil  message. 
He  had  been  picking  whortleberries  near  the  peat-works,  when  a 
man  hailed  him,  and,  approaching  the  ruin,  he  encountered  Mr. 
Friend. 

‘‘  He’s  cruel  bad,  seemingly.  In  a  great  heat — so  he  tells  me. 

I  was  to  let  Mrs.  Brendon  know  as  he  was  ill.  He’m  short  of 
victuals,  and  drink,  too,  and  I  was  to  say  as  if  you  could  bring  up 
a  drop  of  spirits  in  a  bottle,  no  doubt  ’twould  soon  put  him  right. 
And  I  was  to  have  sixpence,  please,  for  coming.  He  hadn’t  got 
any  small  money  by  him  for  the  moment;  but  he  said  he’ll  pay  you 
back  presently.” 

In  ten  minutes  Sarah  Jane  was  hastening  over  the  Moor,  and  soon 
afterwards  Daniel,  carrying  a  basket,  set  out  after  her.  He  had 
visited  the  farm  and  collected  such  things  as  Tabitha  advised.  The 
man  made  light  of  his  load,  however,  and  soon  overtook  Sarah  Jane. 

‘‘  Don’t  you  fret,”  he  said.  “  You  know  what  he  is.  The  wonder 
is  he  haven’t  been  struck  down  a  score  of  times  ere  this.  So  care¬ 
less  of  hisself  as  a  child.  ’Tis  a  bit  of  a  tissick  on  the  lungs,  I 
reckon.  Us’ll  soon  have  him  to  rights  again.” 

”  If  he’m  bad,  I  shall  bide  along  with  him,  Dan.  I  can’t  leave 
him  here — not  for  anything  in  the  world.” 

”  Of  course  not.  I  wouldn’t  ax  it.  Very  like  I’ll  bide  too.  If 
we  think  he’s  bad  enough  for  a  doctor.  I’ll  go  off  for  one  myself.” 

■  She  thanked  him  gratefully,  and  they  spoke  on  indifferent  subjects 
to  calm  their  hearts.  Sarah  Jane  hesitated  not  to  praise  Hilary 
Woodrow  for  his  recent  action.  Indeed,  she  felt  they  owed  him  a 
very  real  debt  of  gratitude,  and  said  so  many  times. 

’’You’re  almost  too  affectionate  and  kind  to  everybody,”  her 
husband  declared.  “  Pushed  so  far  as  you  push  it,  ’tis  weakness.” 

”  How  can  that  be,  Daniel?  Even  you  hold  it  right  to  love  your 
neighbour  as  yourself.” 
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“  You  can  strain  that  into  foolishness,”  he  answered.  “  And  you 
are  prone  to  do  it.  ’Tis  a  sort  of  gush  in  you.  You  mean  nought— 
yet  there  ’tis.  See  how  you  look  at  a  tramp  that  comes  begging, 
and  how  Tabitha  Prout  looks  at  him.  She  tells  the  truth  in  her 
eyes,  and  shows  her  contempt  of  the  rascal;  you  look  as  if  you  doted 
on  his  lazy  carcase,  and  would  gladly  pour  out  the  fat  of  the  larder 
for  him.” 

“1  know  ’tis  so.  1  be  fond  of  my  kind — just  because  th^y  be 
my  kind,  I  think.  1  like  ’em  all — men,  women,  childem.” 

”  So  you  should  do — in  a  general  spirit  of  religion,  becausfe  they 
are  made  in  God’s  image.” 

“No  I”  she  said  vehemently,  “not  that — not  that.  Because 
they  are  made  in  mine!  ” 

He  showed  discontent. 

“  You  won’t  come  to  see  the  truth,  talk  as  I  may.” 

“  Look  at  the  night  when  you  heard  our  good  news,”  she  answered. 

“  That  shows  the  difference  betwixt  us.  You  was  thanking  God  so 
deep  and  true,  that  you  hadn’t  a  thought  for  Mr.  Woodrow.  You 
was  so  wrapped  up  in  heaven  that  you  never  seemed  to  think  ’twas 
a  man  on  earth — a  creature  like  yourself — that  had  lifted  you  up. 
All  the  credit  went  to  God  Almighty — all.  Not  a  drop  to  farmer. 
Can’t  us  poor  human  souls  have  a  bit  of  praise  when  our  hearts 
are  generous  and  we  do  good  things  ?  ’  ’ 

So  she  argued  in  all  honesty  and  out  of  a  passionate  abstract 
love  for  her  kind.  At  that  moment  she  forgot  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  the  nature  of  the  bargain.  She  only  begged  that  her 
husband  should  bestow  a  little  of  his  gratitude  on  his  earthly 
master. 

“  As  for  that,  a  good  human  being  be  only  the  middle-man  between 
God  and  us,”  he  said.  “  The  Book  says  all  good  comes  from  Him, 
and  only  from  Him.  Same  as  evil  comes  from  the  Prince  of  Evil 
into  man’s  heart.” 

“  Then  what  be  we  but  a  pack  of  dancing  dolls  with  them  two— 
God  an’  the  Dowl — fighting  for  the  strings?  Is  that  all  you’d  make 
of  us?  Is  that  all  you’d  make  of  me?  You’ll  live  to  know  different, 
Daniel.” 

“  You  fly  away  so,”  he  said.  “  Of  course  there’s  Free  Will,  an’ 
a  very  great  subject  ’tis;  an’  Mr.  Matherson  be  going  to  preach  upon 
it  next  Sunday,  I’m  glad  to  say.  So  I  hope  we’ll  both  win  a  bit  of 
light  when  he  does.” 

Sarah  Jane  said  no  more.  Strange  thoughts,  not  wholly  unhappy, 
worked  in  her  heart,  and  she  felt  frank  joy  to  think  that  though 
Daniel  Brendon  had  not  paid  Hilary  for  his  kindness — somebody  had 
done  so. 

So  the  husband  and  wife  each  failed  to  grasp  the  reality  of  the 
other.  While  she  thus  reflected  he  was  busying  himself  with  how 
to  earn  this  handsome  increase  of  salary.  A  dozen  plans  began  to 
develop  in  his  mind.  Only  the  inertia  of  old  routine  and  custom 
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I  still  opposed  his  various  enterprises.  But  now  had  dawned  a  pro- 
I  mise  of  power,  and  he  was  full  of  hope. 

They  reached  the  mournful  habitation  of  Gregory  Friend  to 
I  find  him  very  ill.  He  sat  by  his  fire  with  a  couple  of  sacks  over 
i  his  shoulders,  aud  complained  of  great  pain  in  the  lower  chest  and 
!  back,  with  difficulty  of  breathing. 

I  “It  came  on  two  days  ago,  and  I  thought  I’d  throw  it  off,  as  I 
I  have  many  an  ache  before,”  he  said.  “  But  it  gained  on  me.  Then 
this  morning,  with  light,  I  began  to  wonder  what  I’d  better  do,  for 
I  I  felt  some  deep  mischief  had  got  hold  upon  me.  I  put  on  my 
i  clothes  and  thought  to  try  and  get  down  to  Buddyford,  as  the 
shortest  road  to  people.  But  by  good  chance  there  came  a  boy 
I  picking  hurts,  and  no  doubt  he  reached  you.” 

They  spoke  together  for  five  minutes.  Then  Daniel  started  for 
I  Bridgetstowe  to  get  a  doctor,  and  Sarah  Jane  attended  to  her 
I  father.  She  got  him  out  of  his  clothes  and  into  bed;  she  built 
I  a  big  wood  fire  that  set  the  moisture  glimmering  on  the  walls  of 
I  Gregory’s  hovel;  she  heated  water  and  made  him  drink  a  stiff  glass 
jl  of  hot  spirits;  and  she  set  about  a  dish  of  broth,  the  ingredients  of 
I  which  Daniel  had  brought  in  the  basket.  Mr.  Friend  revived  pre- 
I  sently,  but  his  pain  was  considerable  and  he  found  it  difficult  to 
I  breathe. 

!  “Give  me  some  more  brandy,”  he  said.  “It  lifts  up  the 

!  strength.  I  did  ought  to  have  a  plaster  put  upon  my  back  without 

tj  a  doubt,  for  I  mind  a  man  up  here  being  took  just  like  this.  And 

(they  put  a  fiery  plaster  on  him  and  drawed  the  evil  out.” 

“There’s  nought  but  bread  to  make  it  of,”  said  Sarah  Jane. 
“Or  else  peat.” 

His  eyes  brightened. 

1“  That’s  a  good  thought — a  capital  idea!  Fetch  a  bit  of  the  soft 
and  make  it  red-hot  in  a  saucepan,  and  ’twill  be  a  very  useful  thing 
—better  than  mustard,  very  like.” 

She  did  her  best,  and  presently  Mr.  Friend,  with  a  mass  of  hot 
peat  pressed  against  his  side  in  a  piece  of  Sarah  Jane’s  flannel  petti¬ 
coat,  declared  himself  much  easier. 

“  ’Tis  life  every  way,”  he  said.  “  This  be  a  great  discovery,  and 
very  like,  if  doctors  come  to  know  about  it,  ’twill  go  further  than  all 
they  bird-wTtted  engineers  to  set  Amicombe  Hill  up  again.” 

He  stuck  to  it  strongly  that  the  peat  was  doing  him  immense 
good.  He  drank  a  little  broth  when  Sarah  Jane  brought  it  to  him. 

,  ,  Then  he  wandered  in  his  speech,  and  then  for  a  time  he  kept  silence. 

1  I  “  Better  for  certain — better  for  certain  now,”  he  said  at  intervals. 

1  I  Presently  he  asked  after  his  grandchild. 

I  “  Must  have  him  up  here  a  lot  next  summer  when  the  weather’s 
e  I  good,”  he  said. 

^  He  seemed  easier  presently,  and  his  daughter  had  leisure  to  think 

0  of  herself.  She  loved  him  dearly,  and,  since  marriage,  the  gentle- 
Q  I  ness  and  simplicity  of  his  character  had  more  impressed  her  than 
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formerly.  Before,  she  had  no  experience  by  which  to  measure  his 
virtues.  Now,  with  a  larger  knowledge  of  men  and  life,  she  could 
appreciate  the  single-hearted  Gregory,  sympsfthise  with  him  and 
perceive  the  pathos  of  his  life  and  futile  hope. 

She  talked  to  him  now  very  openly  of  her  own  secret  tribulations 
and  the  difficulties  of  late  forced  upon  her  by  her  husband’s  master. 

“  He’s  lifted  Daniel  up,  father;  and  Daniel  have  thanked  God 
ever  since ;  but — but  ’tis  me  he  ought  to  thank. 

Then  she  proceeded,  told  her  father  of  the  scene  at  Kit’s  Steps, 
and  asked  him  to  help  her. 

“Do  nothing  to  anger  Daniel,’’  he  said.  “You’re  playing  with 
death  and  worse.  This  can’t  come  to  good,  and  I  only  hope  to 
God  you  haven’t  gone  too  far  already.  That  man  Brendon  as — as 
— build  me  up  another  hot  poultice,  will  ’e,  while  I  talk? — Brendon 
is  a  lion  of  the  Lord;  and  he’d  be  a  lion  on  his  own  account  if 
anything  happened  to  cross  him  in  his  den.  Have  ’e  ever  marked 
his  eyes,  Sarah  Jane?  But  of  course  you  have.  They  glow  some¬ 
times  in  the  dimpsy  light,  like  a  dog’s  do  glow.  When  you  see  that 
in  a  human’s  eyes,  it  means  that,  down  under,  there’s  a  large  share 
of  burning  fire  in  ’em.  If  Dan  thought  that  he’d  been  wronged, 
not  heaven  or  earth  would  stand  between  him  and  payment.  ’  ’ 

He  began  to  cough  and  held  his  hands  to  his  head. 

“  ’Tis  like  red  hot  wires  going  through  the  brain,’’  he  said. 
“  But  ’twill  be  better  presently.  I’m  in  a  proper  heat  now.  I’ve 
been  praying  to  God  to  fetch  out  the  sweat  on  me.  Now  the  peat 
have  done  it.’’ 

“  Don’t  talk  no  more,  dear  father.  Bide  quiet  a  bit  an’  try  an’ 
see  if  you  can’t  sleep.’’ 

“  So  I  will  then;  but  there’s  two  things  I  must  say  first.  One 
is  that  you  must  go  away  from  Ruddyford.  Mark  me,  ’tis  life  or 
death  if  the  wind’s  in  that  quarter  and  Woodrow’s  after 
you.  He’s  a  desperate  sort  of  man  because  he’ve  got  nobody  to 
think  of  but  himself — no  family  to  consider — no  wife  or  child — 
nothing.  You  must  go — go — far  ways  off,  where  he  can’t  come 
at  you.” 

He  stopped  and  shut  his  eyes.  Then,  when  Sarah  Jane  hoped 
that  he  slept,  her  father  spoke  again. 

“  The  other  thing  is  my  knife — the  famous  one  wi’  the  ivory 
handle  and  long,  narrer  blade,  that  I  use  when  I  do  my  chemical 
work.  It  have  a  history.  My  uncle  fetched  it  from  a  foreign 
land,  and  it  be  made  of  a  steel  called  Damascus — the  best  in  the 
world;  and  there’s  gold  letters  let  into  it  in  a  foreign  tongue.  ’Tis 
in  the  works,  along  with  a  few  other  things,  Sarah  Jane.  ]\Iy 
watch  be  there — not  that  ’tis  any  use,  for  it  haven’t  gone  for  a 
year.  Still,  if  the  worst  comes,  I’d  like  little  Greg  to  have  ’em 
from  me — also  the  shares  in  the  Company.  He’ll  live  to  see 
them  a  useful  bit  of  money.  And  the  rest  must  go  to  you  and 
Dan.” 
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“Don’t — don’t  be  talking.  You’ve  got  to  get  well  again  quick,” 
she  said.  Then  she  took  away  his  plaster  and  brought  another 
hot  from  the  saucepan. 

“A  great  invention,”  he  said.  “A  great  invention.  If  I’m 
spared,  the  thing  shall  be  known  far  and  wide  afore  long.” 

He  dozed  between  fits  of  coughing,  and  moved  uneasily  in  a 
semi-dream.  Then  came  the  sound  of  a  galloping  horse,  and  Sarah 
hastened  to  the  door. 

“  Can’t  be  doctor  yet,  unless  by  happy  fortune  Dan  ran  across 
him,”  she  said. 

But  it  was  not  the  doctor.  The  bearded  and  grave  countenance 
of  Mr.  Henry  Norseman  met  Sarah  Jane’s  eyes. 

“Just  met  Brendoii,”  he  explained,  ‘‘and  hearing  that  Mr. 
Friend  was  in  peril,  I  come  up  so  hard  as  my  boss  would  go,  to 
see  if  I  could  comfort  him.  I’ve  been  light  at  more  death-beds 
than  one  in  my  time,  including  my  own  father’s,  and  often  a  word 
helps  the  wanderer  in  the  Valley.” 

“  He’m  not  in  the  Valley,  or  anywheres  near  it,”  answered  the 
woman  stoutly.  ‘‘  But  come  in  by  all  means.  If  you  could  bide 
with  him  a  little.  I’ll  look  about,  and  set  his  living  chamber  in 
order,  and  try  to  make  an  egg  pudding  for  him.” 

Mr.  Norseman,  who  knew  Gregory  and  his  daughter  but  slightly, 
now  dismounted,  tethered  his  horse,  and  presently  sat  by  the 
sufferer;  while  Sarah  Jane,  glad  of  the  opportunity,  worked  hard 
to  make  the  dismal  hole  that  was  her  father’s  home  a  little  clean 
and  a  little  comfortable. 

“Very  kind  of  you  to  call,  I’m  sure,”  said  Mr.  Friend,  when  his 
daughter  had  gone.  ‘‘Don’t  tell  her  yet,  for  I  may  be  wrong; 
but  I’m  very  much  afraid  ’tis  all  up  with  me.  ’  Tis  awful  deep  in 
me.  I  got  properly  wetted  two  days  ago,  and  went  to  sleep  afore 
the  fire.” 

‘‘Where  there’s  life  there’s  hope,”  said  Mr.  Norseman.  “But 
you’re  wise  to  face  it.  I  wish  you’d  been  more  of  a  church- 
worshipper,  Friend.” 

‘‘  Well,  well.  I’ve  worked  hard  and  tried  to  do  my  duty.” 

“  But  more  goes  to  life  than  that.  What  are  man’s  days  without 
faith?  Here  you’ve  lived  for  years,  more  like  a  wild  savage  of 
the  woods  than  a  devout  Christian.  I  wish  you’d  planned  your 
life  wiser.  Friend,  I  do  indeed.” 

‘‘So  do  I.  So  do  all.  So  will  yourself,  when  you’m  down.” 

“  As  to  that,  I  think  I  can  look  forward  in  hope.  But  you — 
you  see,  you  put  this  life  first  always.  Your  thoughts  ran  upon 
making  a  fortune  out  of  fuel  in  this  world.  You  never  thought 
about  making  a  fortune  in  the  next,  I’m  afraid.” 

Gregory  laughed  painfully. 

“Plenty  of  free  fuel  where  you  think  I’m  going,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Norseman  was  hurt. 

“You  ought  not  to  jest  about  a  sacred  subject — never — and  least 
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of  all  at  a  time  like  this,”  he  answered.  “  You’re  wise  to  face  it— 
as  we  all  should — but  not  in  a  ribald  spirit.  Don’t  die  with  a  jest 
on  your  lips,  Gregory  Friend.” 

The  other  moved  and  groaned,  but  with  present  misery  not  in  ’ 
future  fear. 

“  For  your  comfort  1  can  tell  you  that  Hell’s  not  what  it  was,” 
said  Henry  Norseman  kindly.  ‘‘  The  more  understanding  way  with 
respect  to  it,  so  parson  says,  is  to  believe  that  it  won’t  last  for 
ever.  ’Tis  a  noble  discovery,  if  true.  No  man  was  better  pleased 
to  hear  the  sermon  he  preached  about  it  than  1  was.  I  can  say 
that  honestly.  If  Hell’s  only  a  matter  of  centuries  and  not  eternity 
■ — think  what  an  uplifting  thought  for  a  death-bed !  I  don’t  say 
you’re  on  your  death-bed.  Friend,  and  I  hope  you’re  not.  But 
some  day  you  will  be  for  certain.  And  ’tis  a  great  thought  that  the 
Lord  may  be  found  so  forgiving  that  He’ll  abolish  the  place  of 
torment  once  and  for  all — so  soon  as  justice  have  been  done.  Justice 
first,  of  course.  Even  you,  as  can’t  be  called  a  church  member,  or 
even  chapel — very  likely  a  thousand  years  will  see  you  through  it— 
or  less.” 

“  God  is  Love,  my  mother  used  to  tell,”  said  the  sufferer. 

“  And  for  that  reason  we  have  a  right  to  be  hopeful,”  declared 
the  churchwarden.  “  And  I’m  for  limiting  hell-fire  heart  and  soul; 
though,  I  warn  you,  everybody  han’t  of  the  same  opinion.  ’Tis 
justice  against  love  weighed  in  the  balance  of  the  Almighty  Mind; 
and  han’t  for  us  worms  to  say  which  will  come  out  top.” 

Sarah  Jane  returned  half  an  hour  later,  and  found  her  father 
somewhat  agitated. 

“  This  man  reckons  I  shan’t  have  more  than  a  thousand  years 
in  Hell,  if  I’m  lucky,  Sarah,”  he  said.  “  ’Twas  kind  of  him  to 
come  and  lift  my  thoughts.  And  I  said  that  I’d  like  to  be  buried 
up  here  ’pon  Amicombe  Hill,  in  the  peat;  but  he  reckons  ’twould 
be  against  high  religion.” 

“  A  most  profane  wish  without  a  doubt,”  answered  Mr.  Norse¬ 
man;  “and  as  a  Christian  man,  let  alone  other  reasons,  I  shall 
object  to  it.” 

Gregory’s  daughter  looked  at  him,  then  she  turned  to  her  father. 

”  Try  and  eat  a  little  bit  of  this,  dear  heart,”  she  said.  ”  ’Twill 
strengthen  you,  I’m  sure.” 

A  moment  later  she  drew  herself  up,  regarded  Mr.  Norseman, 
and  pointed  to  the  entrance  with  a  simple  gesture. 

“  And  you — you  that  could  talk  of  Hell  to  this  poor  stricken  man, 
whose  good  life  don’t  harbour  one  dark  hour — you,  that  can  bring 
your  poor,  church  stuff  to  my  father.  I’ll  a.N;  you  to  go  if  you 
please.  When  he  dies — and  may  it  be  far  off  from  him — he’ll  go 
where  the  large,  gentle  hearts  go — to  the  God  that  made  him  and 
that  watches  over  the  least.  He’s  done  man’s  work  and  been 
faithful.  He’s  been  loving  and  kind  to  all.  Not  here,  nor  in 
heaven,  can  any  harsh  word  be  spoke  against  my  dear,  dear  father.” 
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Mr.  Norseman  pulled  his  black  beard  and  began  to  get 
annoyed. 

“  This  isn’t  at  all  the  way  that  Brendon  would  speak,”  he  said — 
from  the  door. 

“No,^’  she  answered.  “He’s  a  man,  and  strong  in  the  arm. 
He  wouldn’t  speak:  he’d  do.  He’d  take  you  by  the  neck  and  fling 
you  back  into  Lydford — and  your  horse  after  you.” 

“You’ll  be  sorry  for  this  disgraceful  behaviour,”  said  the  church¬ 
warden.  “  ’Tisn't  a  nice  way  to  treat  a  religious  person  who  rides 
four  miles  out  of  his  way  to  comfort  the  sick.” 

“Hides  four  mile  out  of  his  way  to  bring  hell-fire  to  a  better 
man  than  himself,”  she  retorted  hotly;  then  Mr.  Norseman  turned 
his  back  and  went  to  his  horse. 

Gregory  chid  Sarah  Jane,  but  she  would  not  let  him  talk,  renewed 
his  poultices  and  strove  to  make  him  eat  and  drink.  He  could, 
however,  do  neither,  and  he  was  wandering  in  his  speech  and  partly 
unconscious  before  another  hour  had  passed. 

Time  stretched  interminably,  and  not  until  the  evening  of  the 
day  did  a  medical  man  arrive  on  horseback. 

He  had  guessed  from  Daniel’s  description  of  the  case  what  was 
amiss,  and  had  directed  Brendon  to  bring  certain  things  to  the 
peat- works  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Sarah  Jane  watched  while  the  physician  made  his  examination. 
Then  he  took  her  into  the  other  room,  and  told  her  that  her  father 
was  dying. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

The  Hermit  Passes. 

Jarratt  Weekes  came  into  his  father’s  home  with  an  item  of  news. 

“  That  old  madman  at  the  peat-works — Gregory  Friend — is  about 
done  for,”  he  announced.  “I  met  Brendon  yesterday,  running 
about  for  a  doctor.  I  couldn’t  feel  too  sorry  myself,  and  angered 
him.  ‘  Wouldn’t  you  do  as  much  for  your  father-in-law?  ’  he  asked 
me;  and  I  thought  of  Adam  Churchward,  and  said  I  wouldn’t.” 

“  A  man  didn’t  ought  to  marry  his  wife’s  family,”  admitted  Mrs. 
Weekes.  “  But  you’m  too  hard  without  a  doubt.  Well,  if  Friend 
be  going,  there’s  an  end  of  the  peat-works  for  evermore.  ’Twill 
be  the  last  breath  of  life  out  of  the  place.” 

“All  the  same,”  said  her  son,  “there’s  no  call  for  that  long- 
limbed  man  to  reprove  me,  as  if  I  was  a  creature  not  made  of 
flesh  and  blood.  He’s  so  dreadful  serious — can’t  see  any  light  play 
of  the  mind.” 

“A  deadly  earnest  creature,  no  doubt,”  admitted  his  mother. 
“  I  wonder  if  Sarah  Jane  will  be  any  the  better  for  Gregory’s  going? 
Probably  not.  But  come  to  think  of  it,  they’ve  had  their  luck  of 
late.  Her  man’s  getting  what  I  should  call  fancy  wages  myself.” 

“He’s  worth  it,”  ventured  Philip  Weekes.  “  The  things  he  does 
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— Joe  Tapson  was  telling  me.  Even  Joe,  who’s  a  jealous  man,  and 
didn’t  take  at  all  kindly  to  Daniel’s  rise — even  Joe  admits  that  he’s 
a  wonder.” 

“Bah!  ”  said  Jarratt.  “  He’s  not  half  so  wonderful  as  a  three- 
horse-power  steam  engine,  and  can’t  do  half  the  work  of  it.” 

“  You’re  wrong  there,”  answered  his  father.  “  He’s  got  plenty  of 
brains  in  his  head,  and  Prout  himself  has  let  it  be  known  that 
them  alterations  he  begged  to  be  allowed  to  make  will  certainly  be  for 
the  better,  though  he  stood  out  against  them  at  the  time.” 

“We’re  friends  now,  anyway,”  continued  his  son.  “I’m  not 
saying  he’s  not  a  very  useful  man;  but  I  do  say,  and  always  shall, 
that  he  wasn’t  good  enough  for  Sarah  Jane.” 

“Us  don’t  want  to  hear  her  name  no  more,  ’  declared  his  mother 
— “  not  on  your  lips,  that  is.  ’Tis  ^Mary  now,  and  she’s  a  proper 
girl  too.  Where  she  got  her  wits  from  I  never  can  make  out. 
’Twasn’t  from  her  mother,  for  the  poor  soul  was  only  moon  to  school¬ 
master’s  sun,  and  hadn’t  more  sense  than,  please  God,  she  should 
have.  That  gert,  hulking  chap,  William,  as  paints  his  silly  little 
pictures,  be  so  like  his  mother  in  character  as  two  peas,  though  he 
carries  his  father’s  body.” 

“  Mary  haven’t  got  no  higher  opinion  of  ’em  than  what  you 
have,”  declared  Jarratt.  “  She  can  suffer  her  father,  but  not  the 
‘  Infant.’  She’m  twice  the  man  he  be.” 

“  For  my  part,  I’d  sooner  do  with  him  than  schoolmaster,” 
answered  Hephzibah.  “  Lord  save  us — such  an  empty  drum  never 
was.  Why,  to  hear  his  great,  important  voice,  you’d  think  he’d  met 
a  lion  in  the  path.  Moses — when  he  corned  down  from  the  Mount— 
couldn’t  have  felt  more  full  of  news.  And  what  do  it  all  come  to? 
Nothing  at  all — save  that  he’s  just  drunk  a  dish  of  tea  round  the 
corner  with  some  other  old  fool ;  or  that  one  of  the  school-childer’s 
got  the  mumps;  or  some  such  twaddle.” 

“  Not  that  us  should  seek  to  set  IMary  against  her  own  father, 
however,”  said  Philip  mildly. 

“  Be  quiet,  you  mouse  of  a  man!  ”  answered  his  wife.  “Who 
wants  to  set  children  against  parents,  I  should  like  to  know?  If 
a  child  be  set  against  parents,  ’tis  the  silly  parents’  own  fault — 
as  you  ought  to  understand — nobody  better.” 

The  family  met  again  that  night,  and  Susan,  coming  across  from 
Mr.  Woodrow’s  for  some  butter,  brought  the  expected  news  with  her. 

“Mr.  Gregory  Friend  was  took  off  about  midday,”  she  said.  “I 
met  young  Billy  Luke — him  as  he  apprenticed  to  Mr.  IMedland,  the 
undertaker.  He  knowed  all  about  it.  They  be  building  his  coffin 
this  minute,  and  ’twill  be  taken  up  to-morrow  morning;  and  ’tis 
ordained  that  poor  Mr.  Friend  shall  be  drove  on  the  trolley  that  he 
used  to  work  up  and  down  the  line  with  his  peat.” 

“Quite  right,”  said  Mr.  Weekes.  “For  that  matter,  there’s 
no  other  way  they  could  fetch  him  down.  Well,  well — who’d  have 
thought  of  him  going?  ” 
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"  They’ve  allowed  Mr.  Brendon  to  have  the  corpse  took  to  the 
vicarage;  and  the  funeral  party  will  walk  from  there;  and  he’s  to 
be  buried  Friday;  and  two  wreaths  have  come  in  already,  if  you’ll 
believe  it;”  continued  Susan.  “One  from  them  people  at  High 
Down,  that  jMr.  Friend  did  use  to  keep  in  firing  free  of  cost;  and 
one  from  somebody  unknown.” 

“Us  will  do  the  same,”  declared  Philip.  “There  should  be 
some  Michaelmas  daisies  near  out,  but  1  haven’t  looked  at  the  front 
garden  for  a  fortnight.” 

“If  you  had,”  said  Mrs.  Weekes,  “you’d  have  found  that  owing 
to  your  mazed  foolishness  in  leaving  the  gate  open  a  while 
back,  Huggins’  cow  got  in,  an’  the  daring  hussy  ate  our  Michaelmas 
daisies  down  to  the  roots  afore  I  could  force  her  out  again.  All 
the  same,  we’ll  do  something,  else  Sarah  Jane  won’t  send  us  a 
memorial  card ;  and  I  like  to  see  them  black-edged  cards  stuck  in 
the  parlour  looking-glass.  They  be  good  for  us,  and  remind  us  that 
a  time  will  come  when  they’ll  be  printing  ours.” 

“  Leave  that  to  me,”  said  Philip.  “  Not  your  card — God  forbid !  ” 
he  added  hastily,  “  but  the  wreath.  I  thought  well  of  poor  Friend 
—very  well — a  most  hopeful  creature.  ’Twas  only  back-along,  at 
his  grandchild’s  christening,  that  me  and  him  had  a  great  tell  over 
things  in  general.” 

“  If  ’tis  a  boughten  wreath,  I’d  be  wishful  to  put  a  shilling  from 
my  savings  to  it,”  said  Susan.  “I’m  terrible  fond  of  Sarah  Jane, 
and  she’ll  be  cruel  sad  for  him.” 

They  rolled  the  morsel  of  other  folks’  sorrow  upon  their  tongues. 
Mrs.  Weekes  surprised  nobody  by  deciding  to  attend  the  interment. 
A  funeral  was  an  event  she  rarely  denied  herself,  if  it  was  possible 
to  be  present.  She  found  the  ceremony  restful  and  suggestive. 

“  You  and  me  will  go.  Jar,”  she  said.  “  You  can’t  come,  master, 
because  you’ll  have  to  be  on  your  rounds  against  market-day.  But 
Jar  and  me  will  stand  for  the  family.” 

“And  me,”  said  Susan.  “I  can  borrow  a  bit  of  black  easily 
from  a  lot  of  girls.” 

“  I  want  to  go,”  began  Philip.  “  I  really  want  to  go.  As  a  rule 
funerals  han’t  all  to  me  they  are  to  you,  my  dear;  but  this  is  out  of 
the  common.  Yes,  I  must  ax  of  you  to  let  me  go,  out  of  respect 
to  poor  Friend.” 

Thereupon  Mrs.  Weekes  took  the  opportunity  and  her  voice  rose 
to  a  familiar  and  penetrating  pitch. 

“  Nought  to  you  if  we  starve,”  she  began.  “  You — amusing  your¬ 
self  on  Friday  of  all  days — and  the  people  along  your  beat  waiting 
and  wondering,  and  coming  down  on  us  next  week  for  damages ;  and 
me  going  empty-handed  to  market  Saturday,  to  be  the  laughing¬ 
stock  of  Devon  and  Cornwall;  and - ” 

Here  Philip,  with  deprecatory  attitudes,  withdrew. 

For  once  the  man  stood  firm,  and  having  started  on  his  rounds 
at  dawn  upon  the  burial  day  of  Gregory  Friend,  he  was  able  to 
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pay  final  respect  to  the  peat-master  and  be  numbered  with  the 
mourners. 

Their  company  was  small,  but  among  them  stood  one  most  un¬ 
expected.  Hilary  Woodrow  had  sent  a  wreath  the  night  before,  and 
its  beauty  occasioned  comment  and  admiration  among  those  who 
saw  it;  but  that  he  should  come  to  the  funeral  was  a  great  surprise. 
Come  he  did,  however,  and  attended  the  opening  portion  of  the 
service;  but  he  did  not  join  the  party  in  the  churchyard. 

Brendon  waited  to  see  the  grave  filled;  then  he  returned  to  his 
wife.  She  went  with  her  little  boy  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Weekes 
after  the  funeral ;  and  there  he  presently  found  her. 

Hephzibah  insisted  on  Sarah  Jane  drinking  a  glass  of  brown 
sherry,  while  the  child  ate  a  sponge-cake. 

“  Pale  sherry-wine  be  right  at  a  funeral — not  dark,”  said  the 
market-woman;  “  but,  at  times  like  this,  the  right  and  wrong  of 
such  a  small  thing  really  don’t  count  for  much  to  a  sad  heart.” 
Then  she  turned  to  Gregory,  the  child. 

“You  darling  boy!  Behaved  so  beautiful,  he  did,  with  his  curls 
a-shining  like  gold  over  his  poor  little  black  coat  I  'Tis  one  in 
ten  thousand,  as  I  safd  from  the  first.  I  could  wish  vicar  had  read 
the  lesson  himself,  instead  of  letting  schoolmaster  do  it.  But 
Churchward’s  always  turned  on  to  the  lessons  nowadays.  ’Tis 
like  a  bumble-bee  reading,  to  my  ear.  And  Farmer  Woodrow  there 
too!  Fancy  that!  ” 

Sarah  Jane  nodded.  She  had  sufiered  very  bitter  grief  in  this 
loss,  but  she  showed  little  of  it  except  to  her  husband.  Only  he 
knew  the  extent  and  depth  of  her  sorrow.  He  had  asked  her  not 
to  come  to  the  funeral,  but  she  chose  to  do  so.  Pale  and  dry-eyed, 
Sarah  Jane  endured.  Of  her  sorrow  very  little  appeared.  She 
lacked  her  husband’s  faith,  and  strove  without  success  to  pass  the 
barrier,  and  see  herself  in  her  father’s  arms  when  life’s  day  was  done. 

She  drank  the  wine  and  brushed  the  crumbs  from  her  baby's 
frock  and  face. 

“  He  wrote  Daniel  a  very  beautiful  letter — Mr.  Woodrow,  I 
mean.  He  don’t  think  about  death  like  my  husband  do;  but  the 
letter  made  even  Dan  think.  ’Twas  deep,  lovely  language,”  she 
said. 

“  He’ll  be  meat  for  the  grave  himself  if  he  han’t  careful,” 
answered  Mrs.  Weekes.  “A  poor,  starved  frame  and  hungry  eyes, 
though  there’s  a  wonderful  gentlemanly  hang  about  his  clothes. 
Something  be  burning  him  up  in  my  opinion — we  all  mark  it. 
Jarratt  says  'tis  his  harmful  ideas  about  religion;  I  say  ’tis  a 
decline.  I  told  the  man  so  to  his  face  last  week,  when  I  went  over 
CO  see  Susan;  and  he  laughed  in  his  gentle  way,  and  said  he  was  all 
right.  •  Still,  I  don’t  like  his  look — more  don’t  John  Prout.” 

Sarah  Jane  listened,  but  she  knew  a  good  deal  more  about  Hilary 
Woodrow  than  any  other  living  creature  save  himself.  Little  by 
little  there  had  risen  an  intimacy  between  them — not  of  the  closest. 
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yet  of  a  sort  beyond  friendship.  She  met  him  by  appointment,  now 
here,  now  there.  To  this  extent  she  lived  a  double  life,  since 
Bren’don  heard  nothing  of  these  occasions.  Woodrow  talked  of 
going  away  for  the  winter,  but  she  knew  that  he  w’ould  never  do 
so.  The  days  when  he  did  not  see  her  were  blank  days  to  him.  He 
often  spoke  warmly  of  Brendon  and  of  the  future  that  he  designed 
for  him.  He  longed  to  make  her  presents,  but  could  not.  Now 
thinking  upon  almost  the  last  words  that  her  father  had  spoken  to 
her,  Sarah  Jane  determined  to  throw’  herself  upon  Hilary’s  goodness 
and  honour.  But  she  reckoned  without  his  passion. 

That  night,  while  Brendon  slept  beside  her,  she  turned  and  turned 
sleepless,  with  a  wet  handkerchief  rolled  up  in  her  hands.  She  mused 
upon  the  dear  dust  in  the  churchyard,  and  the  living  man  beside  her, 
and  of  that  other  who  thought  w’aking,  and  dreamed  sleeping,  of 
none  but  her.  How  did  she  regard  him? 

For  a  month  after  her  father’s  death  Hilary  Woodrow  spared  her, 
and  she  appreciated  his  self-denial.  But  during  the  days  he  saw  her 
not  he  revealed  a  constant  and  steady  thought  for  her.  He  had  con¬ 
tinued  speech  with  Daniel,  and  Sarah  Jane  noted  that  Brendon ’s 
enthusiasm  for  his  master  grew  as  Woodrow’s  trust  in  him  increased. 
Then  she  saw  Hilary  again  herself,  and  his  flame  leapt  the  fiercer 
for  their  w’eeks  of  separation. 


CHAPTEE  XIII. 

Bursting  of  the  Springs. 

A  YEAR  passed  by  and  little  happened  to  mark  it.  Then  full  store 
of  incident  fell  upon  the  dwellers  at  Ruddyford  Farm. 

It  is  to  be  recorded  to  the  credit  of  Jarratt  Weekes  that,  in  the 
bitter  difference  which  happened  between  him  and  Daniel  Brendon, 
he  was  not  altogether  at  fault.  An  underlying  element  of  malignity, 
how’ever,  mingled  with  his  attitude.  In  giving  of  advice,  subtle 
personal  satisfaction  often  lurks ;  yet  sometimes  the  emotion  belongs 
merely  to  that  implicit  sense  of  superiority  felt  by  the  critic  over  the 
criticised.  When  Weekes  met  Brendon  on  an  autumn  day  and 
plunged  into  the  most  dangerous  subject  that  he  could  have  chosen, 
he  did  so  awake  to  the  delicacy;  but  he  did  so  from  motives  at  any 
rate  largely  blent  with  good.  He  w’as  now  himself  happily  married, 
for  Mary  Churchward,  despite  a  harsh  voice  and  a  hard  nature,  had 
plenty  of  sense  and  proved  practical  and  patient.  Jarratt ’s  feeling 
to  Brendon  and  his  wife  was  mainly  friendly,  and  if  some  sub-acid 
of  memory  still  tinged  thought,  that  recollection  had  largely  faded. 
To  sum  up,  if  his  motives  in  this  encounter  were  mingled,  he  meant 
no  lasting  evil,  but  rather  lasting  good  from  his  action.  That 
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Daniel  might  smart  a  little  he  guessed,  and  the  fact  did  not  cause 
him  any  regret.  Frankly,  he  was  glad  of  it.  The  giving  of  this 
advice  would  lift  him  above  the  lesser  man,  and,  by  so  doing,  help 
him  to  win  back  a  little  self-esteem.  As  for  the  upshot  of  his 
counsel,  he  felt  very  certain  that  it  must  tend  to  benefit  the  other 
and  establish  him  more  securely  in  his  home  and  its  vital  relations. 
Since  he  acted  in  profound  ignorance  of  Brendon’s  own  character, 
his  conscience  was  clear,  and  his  mind  free  to  state  the  case  with  all 
the  force  and  tact  at  his  command.  He  told  himself  that  he  was 
doing  his  duty;  but  his  deed,  none  the  less,  had  a  relish  that  duty 
usually  lacks. 

Under  any  circumstances  danger  must  attend  the  operation ;  how 
great  Weekes  did  not  guess;  but  in  the  event,  the  added  circumstance 
of  Daniel’s  mood  had  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  that  precipitated  the 
catastrophe  with  somewhat  startling  suddenness. 

When  they  met,  Brendon’s  dark  star  was  up.  Matters  were 
contrary  at  the  farm,  and  a  thing,  little  to  be  expected,  had  happened 
in  the  shape  of  a  quarrel  between  Daniel  and  John  Prout.  Their 
master  was  the  subject,  and  a  word  from  the  younger  man  brought 
sharp  rebuke  upon  him. 

“  ’Tis  all  tom-foolery  about  his  being  ill,”  said  Daniel.  ”  He’s  as 
tough  as  any  of  us.  ’Tis  laziness  that  keeps  him  mooning  about 
with  his  books  down  at  Lydford — that’s  my  opinion.” 

But  Prout  flashed  out  at  this,  and,  for  the  first  time,  the  other 
saw  him  in  anger. 

‘  ‘  Tom-fool  yourself  1  ”  he  said ;  ‘  ‘  and  never  you  open  your  mouth 
to  chide  your  betters  in  my  hearing  again,  for  I  w^on’t  stand  it.  You 
ought  to  know  wiser.  You  to  speak  against  him !  If  you  had  half 
his  patience  and  half  his  brain  powder,  you  might  presume  to  do  it; 
but  you  haven’t:  you’ve  got  nought  but  the  strength  of  ten  men 
and  a  very  unsettled  temper  to  make  it  dangerous.  I’m  sorry  for 
you — you  that  pose  for  a  righteous  man  and  mistrust  them  as  be 
set  over  you.  What  do  you  know  about  the  sufferings  of  the  body? 
When  do  a  cough  rack  you  of  nights  and  rheumatics  gnaw  your 
bones  like  a  hungry  dog?  Don’t  you  dare  to  say  a  disrespectful 
word  of  Mr.  Woodrow  again,  for  I’ll  have  you  away  if  you  do! 
After  the  master  he’s  been  to  you — lifting  you  above  the  rest  and 
making  you  free  of  the  farm  to  work  where  you  will,  as  if  ’twas  your 
own.  Dear,  dear! — ’tis  a  bad  come-along-of-it,  and  I’m  greatly 
disappointed  in  you,  my  son.” 

His  anger  waned  towards  the  end  of  this  speech,  as  his  words 
testified;  but  Brendon,  having  heard,  hesitated  and  showed  self- 
control.  He  was  bitterly  hurt  at  this  tremendous  reproof,  yet  he 
perceived  that  it  w’as  justified  from  Mr.  Prout ’s  standpoint.  He  did 
not  seek  to  set  himself  right.  His  first  anger  died  out  when  John 
reminded  him  of  the  things  that  the  master  had  done  for  him.  He 
apologised,  but  in  a  half-hearted  manner;  and  then,  with  darkness 
of  spirit,  betook  himself  about  his  business. 
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It  was  necessary  that  morning  that  he  should  go  into  Bridget- 
stowe,  and  through  a  wet  autumnal  iVIoor  he  walked,  passed  under 
Doe  Tor,  and  presently  reached  the  little  Lyd,  where  she  foamed  in 
freshet  from  the  high  lands. 

The  springs  had  burst,  and  the  wilderness  was  traversed  with  a 
thousand  glittering  rillets.  In  the  deep  coombs  and  wherever  a 
green  dimple  broke  the  stony  slopes  of  the  hills,  water  now  leapt 
and  glittered.  Traced  to  their  sources,  the  springs  might  be  found 
beginning  in  little  bubbling  cauldrons,  from  which,  through  a  mist 
of  dancing  sand,  they  rose  out  of  the  secret  heart  of  the  granite. 
Then,  by  winding  ways,  they  fell,  and  the  green  grass  marked  their 
unfamiliar  passing  with  beads  of  imprisoned  light  on  every  blade. 
It  was  the  death-time  of  heath  and  furze,  the  springtime  of  moss, 
lichen  and  fungus.  Quaint  fleshy  caps  and  hoods — some  white  and 
grey,  some  amber  and  orange-tawny — spattered  the  heath ;  and 
many  mosses  fell  lustrously  in  sheets  and  shone  in  pads  and 
cushions.  The  great  lycopodium  spread  green  fingers  through  the 
herbage,  and  his  little  lemon  spires  of  fruit  thrust  upward  in 
companies  and  groups.  Beside  him  the  eye-bright  still  blossomed; 
the  whortle’s  foliage  turned  to  scarlet;  and  in  the  marsh  the  bog 
mosses  made  splendid  mosaic  of  delicate  and  tender  colours.  At 
river’s  brink  the  seed-cases  of  the  asphodel  burnt,  like  a  scarlet 
flame;  the  sky-coloured  bells  of  the  least  campanula  still  defied 
death;  and  the  later  gentian  grew  and  lifted  purple  blossoms  from 
the  glimmering  grass. 

Daniel  Brendon  crossed  Lyd  by  the  stepping-stones  and  met  with 
Jarratt  Weekes.  They  walked  along  together,  and  the  elder  man 
happened  to  speak  of  a  matter  then  in  the  other’s  thoughts. 

“I  suppose  you  know  Mr.  Woodrow’s  going  at  last?  My  wife 
says  she  can’t  live  with  her  father  no  more,  and  she’s  right;  so 
I’ve  had  to  say  that  I  must  have  the  cottage  empty  by  Christmas. 
What’s  he  going  to  do?” 

‘‘Can’t  tell  you,”  answered  the  other.  “'There’s  a  general 
opinion  that  he’s  not  strong  and  didn’t  ought  to  spend  his  winters 
up  here.” 

“  I  reckon  we  shouldn’t  have  heard  about  his  health  if  he’d  been 
a  poor  man.  He’s  well  enough  to  do  everything  he  wants  to  do. 
Have  ’e  marked  that?  ” 

Daniel  nodded. 

“All  the  same,  we  mustn’t  judge  people  by  their  looks,”  he  said. 
“  I  was  thinking  much  as  you  do  only  an  hour  agone — and  saying 
it  too.  But  I  got  a  pretty  sharp  rap  over  the  knuckles  from  Prout 
for  my  pains.  Ban’t  our  business,  after  all.  He’s  a  very  good 
master — never  heard  of  a  better.” 

“  And  a  very  good  payer.  I’ve  nothing  to  grumble  at.  Only  a 
man’s  wife  must  be  his  first  thought.  Mrs.  Weekes  wants  to  go 
into  the  house.” 

“Us  married  ones  can  afford  to  laugh  at  the  bachelors,”  declared 
Daniel. 
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“  So  US  can — though  the  bachelors  have  been  known  to  pay  back 
the  compliment  sometimes,  and  make  us  a  laughing-stock.  When 
I  was  married,  kind-hearted  people  whispered  ’twas  the  rasp  wedding 
with  the  nutmeg-grater.  That’s  the  sort  of  gentlemanly  thing  one’s 
friends  say  behind  one’s  back.  But  I  think  it  has  been  proved 
different.  My  wife’s  a  wonder  in  her  way — got  all  my  mother’s 
sense  without  her  tongue.” 

“  You’re  lucky  for  certain.  I’m  glad  Sarah  Jane  and  her  be  such 
good  friends.” 

”  So  am  I,  and — and  friendship’s  nothing  if  it  won’t - Look 

here,  may  I  say  a  thing  to  you  on  a  delicate  subject,  Brendon? 
Will  you  promise  not  to  be  angered  if  I  do  it?  ” 

“  If  you  speak  of  friendship,  who  can  be  angered?  ”  asked  Daniel. 

‘‘  What  delicate  subject  should  you  have  to  speak  to  me  about?” 

“  The  tenderest  a  man  can  touch  to  a  neighbour.  But  from 
pure  goodwill  I  speak  it.  You’ll  judge  that  when  you  hear  me.  A 
man  doesn’t  strain  friendship  and  say  ticklish  things  for  fun.  ’Tis 
only  out  of  kind  feeling  for  you  and  Sarah  Jane  that  I’m  going  to 
say  it.” 

“"Better  leave  her  out,”  said  Daniel.  “Her  welfare’s  the  same 
as  mine.  She’ve  not  got  any  good  away  from  my  good.  If  you 
do  me  a  friendly  turn,  you’ll  be  doing  the  same  to  she.” 

“I  can’t  leave  her  out.  She’s  the  matter.” 

Brendon  stopped  and  stared. 

“  What  be  you  talking  about?” 

“  About  Sarah  Jane.  There  it  is.  I  told  you  ’twas  a  delicate 
matter.  If  you  won’t  stand  it.  I’ll  leave  it  alone.” 

“Go  on,”  said  Brendon  shortly.  His  voice  had  changed,  and 
Weekes  noticed  it. 

“  Don’t  be  angry  for  nought.  It’s  a  free  country,  and  I’ve  a 
right  to  my  opinions,  I  suppose.  I  say  again,  ’twas  a  great  act  of 
friendship  in  me  to  touch  this  thing  at  all;  but  if  you’re  going  to 
take  it  in  an  evil  spirit.  I’ll  stop.  ’Tis  no  better  than  the  old  saying 
of  Lydford  Law — when  they  hanged  a  man  first  and  tried  him  after¬ 
wards — for  you  to  speak  in  that  tone  of  voice,  and  command  me  to 
go  on,  as  if  I  was  a  servant  and  you  the  master.” 

“  What  do  you  want,  then?  ” 

“  I  w’ant  you  to  understand  that  I’m  not  doing  this  because  I  like 
it.  I  know  the  gravity  of  what  I’m  going  to  say;  but  I’m  not  a 
word-of-mouth  friend,  but  a  real  one— where  a  man  will  let  me  be. 
So  I  say  to  you  that  unwise  things  are  being  done — not  by  Sarah 
Jane — not  for  a  moment — but  by  Hilary  Woodrow.” 

“  I  must  ask  you  to  name  them.” 

Weekes  did  not  answer  immediately.  Then  he  went  to  the  heart 
of  the  matter,  so  far  as  he  knew  it. 

“They  walk  together.  They  meet — accident  on  her  part,  no 
doubt;  but  not  on  his.  Yet  could  he  meet  her  if  he  hadn’t  fixed 
to  do  it — ?  ’Tisn’t  wrong,  of  course;  but  ’tisn’t  wise.” 
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“  You’ve  been  watching  Sarah  Jane?  ” 

“  Not  I.  What  is  it  to  me?  They’ve  been  seen  together  in  lonely 
places,  that’s  all — no  harm,  of  course — still - ” 

The  other  blazed  out  and  his  voice  rose. 

“  You’re  a  dirty-minded  man  to  say  these  things  to  me,  and  ’tis 
far  off  from  friendship  that  makes  you  say  them !  Quick  to  think 
evil — and  wish  evil.  To  cloud  the  fair  name  of  a  man’s  wife — 
because  she’s  a  fool - ” 

“Don’t  be  a  fool  yourself!  I’m  clouding  nobody  and  nothing. 
I’m  only  telling  you  that - ’’ 

“  Tell  me  no  more !  ’’  roared  Daniel. 

“  If  I  did,  perhaps  you  wouldn’t  make  such  a  silly  row,’’  answered 
Jarratt,  hot  in  his  turn.  “  Why,  you  great  stupid  lout,  w'hat  is  it 
to  me  if  she’s  his  mistress?  I  don’t  care  a  damn — I - ’’ 

Brendon  cut  him  short,  made  a  loud,  inarticulate  sound  like 
an  animal,  and  struck  the  smaller  man  to  the  earth.  He  hit 
Weeks  with  his  right  fist  full  upon  the  forehead;  and  the  blow 
dropped  the  castle-keeper  backwards,  and  deprived  him  of  con¬ 
sciousness. 

Daniel  shouted  at  the  prone  figure,  raved  at  him  and  cursed  him. 
Any  chance  beholder  had  fled  with  fear,  under  the  impression 
that  a  maniac  rioted  there.  The  passion-storm  was  terrific,  and  for 
a  time  Brendon  seemed  not  responsible.  Then  his  wrath  gradually 
passed,  and  both  the  conscious  and  unconscious  men  came  to  their 
senses.  Weekes  recovered,  sat  up,  then  stood  up  unsteadily,  and 
looked  round  for  his  hat  and  stick.  Daniel  immediately  left  him  and 
went  upon  his  way. 

That  night  Brendon  told  his  wife  what  he  had  done,  and  she 
listened  while  he  spoke  at  length.  He  cast  no  blame  upon  her;  but 
very  sternly  he  bade  her  be  more  mindful  of  herself  henceforth ;  and 
he  warned  her  with  terrible  earnestness  that  he  would  hold  it  no  sin 
to  destroy  any  man  who  injured  him  in  his  most  sacred  possession. 
His  great  self-control  on  this  occasion  impressed  her  more  than  rage 
would  have  done,  and  she  uttered  no  protest  when  he  told  her  of  a 
fixed  intention  to  leave  Euddyford. 

“  You’re  right  to  go,’’  she  declared. 

“  John  Prout  threatened  to  have  me  turned  off  for  speaking  rudely 
of  the  master  this  morning,’’  he  said.  “  Well,  I’ll  go  without  being 
turned  off.  I  can  stop  no  more  after  this,  and  I  won’t.  Don’t 
think H’m  angered  with  you  or  wdth  him.  I’m  not.  I  scorn  to  be. 
’Tis  only  that  knave  that  has  angered  me  by  his  evil  lie.  This  won’t 
end  here^^He’ll  have  the  law  of  me  for  what  I’ve  done  and  dis¬ 
grace  me,  oe  sure  of  that.  I  must  suffer  what  I  must  suffer :  my  con¬ 
science  is  perfectly  at  peace  about  that.  He  got  less  than  he 
deserved.’’ 

But  time  passed,  and  Jarratt  Weekes  made  no  sign.  So  far  as 
Brendon  could  judge,  none  even  heard  of  the  encounter.  At  any 
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rate,  it  did  not  reach  his  ear  again.  It  was  said  that  the  horse  of 
Mr.  Weekes  had  lifted  its  head  suddenly,  and  given  him  a  pair  of 
black  eyes  while  he  was  stooping  over  its  neck. 


( 


A 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


Lunar  Rainbow. 


1 

I 


The  folk  often  called  at  the  cottage  of  Philip  Weekes,  for  despite  her  I 
loquacity,  Hephzibah  was  known  for  a  woman  of  judgment,  and  her  I 
friends,  with  practice,  had  learned  to  pick  the  grains  of  sense  from  I 
that  chaff  of  words  in  which  it  whirled.  i 

On  an  evening  some  time  after  the  reported  accident  to  her  son,  \ 
Mrs.  Weekes  sat  in  the  midst  of  a  little  company,  for  several  j 
different  men  dropped  in  on  various  errands.  : 

Her  kitchen  reeked  with  tobacco  smoke.  Philip  and  Mr.  Huggins  ! 
were  side  by  side  on  a  settle  by  the  fire ;  Mr.  Churchward  occupied  I 
a  chair  near  the  table,  and  Mrs.  Weekes  herself  sat  beside  it  darning  '■ 
stockings.  A  bottle  of  sloe  gin  stood  on  a  tray  near  her. 

The  schoolmaster  thought  rhore  highly  of  Hephzibah  than  did  she  j 
of  him;  but  since  Jarratt  had  chosen  his  daughter,  she  was  always 
civil. 

The  talk  ran  on  Adam’s  son. 

“  He  has  succeeded  in  getting  a  pictorial  effort  hung  at  a  public 
exhibition  in  Plymouth,”  said  Mr.  Churchward.  “  They  are  holding 
a  picture  show  there — all  West  Country  artists;  and  I  confess  I  am  • 
gratified  to  hear  that  William  has  been  chosen.  I  think  of  taking  i 
Mary  down  to  see  it  presently.  Perhaps,  if  we  selected  the  market-  j 
day,  you  would  join  us,  Mrs.  Weekes?  ” 

“Likely!”  she  answered.  “Me  trapsing  about  looking  at  | 

pictures,  and  my  stall - there,  you  men!  Guy  Fawkes  and  good  | 

angels !  And  you  go  about  saying  you’ve  got  all  the  sense !  I  could  ? 
wish  your  son  might  find  something  better  to  do,  I’m  sure,  for  there’s 
no  money  to  it,  and  never  will  be.” 

“  The  art  of  photography  will  be  a  serious  stroke  to  the  painters  of 
pictures,  no  doubt, admitted  Mr.  Churchward.  “  Yet  such  things 
have  not  tlie  colddrs  of  nature  which  the  artist’s  brush  produces— 
nor  have  they  the  life.”  I 

“As  to  life,”  she  answered,  “there’s  a  proper  painted  picture 
down  to  Plymouth  in  a  shop  near  the  market — the  best  picture  as  * 
ever  I  see  in  all  my  days.  Two  mice  gnawdng  a  bit  of  Stilton 
cheese.  Life !  Why,  'tis  life.  You  can  pretty  near  smell  the 
cheese.  And  only  two  pound  ten,  for  the  ticket’s  on  it.  If  you  j 

want  life,  there  you  are;  but  it  have  been  in  that  window  a  year  to  | 

my  certain  knowledge.  Nobody  wants  it,  and  nobody  wants  your  I 
son’s  daubs.  He’d  much  better  give  over  and  burn  all  his  trash.”  ’ 
“  He  can’t,  my  dear  woman.  ’Tis  in  his  blood — he  must  be  ■ 
painting,  like  I  must  be  teaching  and  you  must  be  selling.  We’re 
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built  on  a  pattern,  Mrs.  Weekes,  and  that  pattern  we  must  work 
out  against  all  odds.  William  is  a  lusus  naturce  as  one  may  say — a 
freak  of  nature,” 

“  I’m  sorry  for  you,”  answered  she.  “  There’s  nought  to  be  proud 
of,  anyhow.  Where’s  the  cleverness  in  fashioning  things  that  han’t 
worth  more  in  open  market  than  the  dirt  pies  the  childer  make 
in  the  road?  Better  paint  houses,  and  get  paid,  than  paint  pictures 
and  get  nought.” 

“  ’Tis  a  most  curious  thing  that  such  a  huge  man  as  the  ‘  Infant  ’ 
do  always  paint  such  little  pickshers,’  said  Mr.  Huggins.  “  Why — 
them  things  what  Noah  Pearn  have  got  hanging  up  in  the  bar 
parlour  han’t  bigger  than  a  sheet  of  writing  paper.  Yet,  from  the 
tremendous  size  of  the  man,  you’d  have  thought  he’d  have  taken 
a  public-house  signboard  at  the  very  least.” 

”  Size  in  matters  of  pictorial  art  is  nothing,  Valentine,”  explained 
the  schoolmaster,  ‘‘  Some  of  the  biggest  books  and  pictures  have 
been  w'ritten  and  painted  by  the  smallest  men  of  their  inches  you 
could  imagine.” 

“  All  the  same,  give  me  they  whacking  pickshers  you  see  hanging 
outside  a  circus,”  said  Mr.  Huggins.  “  In  my  time  I’ve  marked 
pickshers  to  the  full  so  large  as  a  rick-cloth,  all  a-flaming  with  tigers 
and  spotted  leopards  and  wild  men,  till  you  might  think  you  was 
walking  straight  into  them  savage,  foreign  places  where  such  things 
come  from.  If  William  could  paint  like  that,  I  doubt  he’d  make 
a  fortune.” 

“  He  would  scorn  to  do  it,  Val.  However,  you  are  quite  right 
when  you  say  they  would  produce  more  money,  for  such  is  life. 

People  don’t  want - ” 

Philip  Weekes  rose. 

‘‘There’s  somebody  knocking  at  the  door,”  he  said. 

‘‘Susan,  I  expect,”  answered  his  wife.  “  My  stars,  the  airs  and 
graces  of  these  giglet  girls  now-a-days !  What  d’you  think?  She’s 
started  an  evening  out !  And  Mr.  Woodrow — more  shame  to  him — 
never  raised  any  objection;  and  now,  of  a  Thursday,  she  puts  on  her 
little,  silly  frills  and  feathers,  and  goes  off  on  her  own  account.  Lord 
knows  where,  like  a  grown-up  person !  But  I  told  him,  as  her 
aunt,  that  sKe  had  to  be  in  by  half  after  nine.  And  that  she  does 
do — else  I’ll  have  her  back  here  again.” 

It  w'as  not  Susan,  but  John  Prout,  who  now  entered. 

‘‘  Just  dropped  in  for  a  tell  and  a  pipe  afore  I  go  homeward,”  he 
explained.  ‘‘  Been  seeing  master,  and  it  have  cast  me  down.” 

‘‘He’s  a  deal  better  in  my  opinion,”  said  Philip.  “Livelier 
like,  and  I  should  say  he’d  put  on  flesh.  Anyway  he’s  going  to  leave 
Lydford  come  Spring,  for  Jarratt  means  to  be  in  his  house  afore 
Lady  Day.” 

Mr.  Prout  nodded  and  filled  his  pipe.  At  the  same  moment 
Jarratt  Weekes  himself  entered. 

“  Hullo!  ”  he  said.  “  Have  ’e  got  a  party?  ” 
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“  ’Tis  your  mother’s  ripe  wipdom,  Jar,  as  draws  us  men,” 
answered  Mr.  Huggins. 

“  An’  her  ripe  sloe  gin,  I  reckon.  Has  anybody  seed  Mrs. 
Brendon?  My  wife  tells  me  that  she’s  in  Lydford  to-night.” 

“  I  seed  her  at  tea-time,”  answered  Philip.  “  She  was  going  up 
to  visit  Billy  Long’s  wife — her  that  broke  her  leg  in  the  gorge  last 
August.” 

“  Then  I’ll  go  that  way  myself,”  declared  the  younger  Weekes. 

“  I  want  a  word  with  her.” 

“  Tell  her  to  call  here,  then,  please;  ’tis  a  rough  night.  Us’ll  go 
home-along  together,”  said  John  Prout. 

“She  don’t  want  you,”  answered  Hephzibah. 

“  I  know  that;  but  I  want  her.  She’s  as  strong  as  a  man,  and 
I  han’t  now,  worse  luck.  Sarah  Jane  will  give  me  an  arm  up  over 
White  Hill,  where  the  wind  will  be  blowing  a  hurricane  to-night. 

I  had  to  go  down  in  a  hurry  to  Little  Lydford  on  foot,  and  I’m  cruel 
weary.” 

Mrs.  Weekes  poured  out  a  large  wine-glass  of  cordial  for  him. 

“  How’s  Mr.  Woodrow?  ”  she  asked. 

“  Just  been  there.  There’s  things  troubling  him.  Even  to  me 
he  was  a  thought  short — distracted  like.  Wouldn’t  talk  business, 
and  sent  me  off  almost  afore  I’d  sat  down.  There’s  something  on 
his  mind  without  a  doubt.” 

“  His  health?  ” 

“Not  that.  I  judge  he’s  better  if  anything.  But  he’s  terrible 
lonely.” 

“  Vicar’s  son  often  goes  in  to  have  a  talk,  I  believe,”  said  Philip. 

“Vicar  would  stop  it  if  he  knowed,  however.  Mr.  Woodrow’s 
opinions  are  very  queer,  so  ’tis  rumoured,”  declared  Mr.  Huggins. 

Prout  sighed,  drank  his  sloe  gin,  with  many  thanks  to  the  giver. 
Then  he  rose  painfully. 

“  I  won’t  stop,  for  if  I  get  stiff  ’twill  be  a  grief  to  my  bones 
going  home.  If  you  don’t  mind,  Jarratt,  I’ll  go  along  with  you.” 

“  What  I  want  to  say  to  Sarah  Jane’s  a  matter  of  a  little  business 
touching  her  better  half,”  the  castle-keeper  explained. 

“  So  you  shall  then.  I’ll  walk  out  of  earshot.  But  the  night  gets 
worse,  and  we’d  better  be  on  our  way,  if  I’m  to  make  as  far  as 
Euddyford  at  all.  I  ought  to  have  ridden,  but  I’d  been  on  my 
pony  all  morning,  and  he  was  tired  too.” 

They  departed  into  rough  weather.  The  moon  was  rising  through 
a  scud  of  light,  thin  cloud,  and  fine  rain,  swept  by  the  wind,  drove 
out  of  the  West. 

“What  will  Hilary  Woodrow  do  when  he  leaves  my  place?" 
asked  Weekes. 

“  Don’t  know  no  more  than  you,”  answered  the  other. 

They  went  to  the  house  of  Billy  Long,  and  found  that  Sarah  Jane 
had  left  it  an  hour  before. 

“  She’s  half-way  home  now,  no  doubt,”  said  Prout.  “  Well,  I’ll 
be  going,  Jarratt.  I’ll  tell  her  you  want  to  see  her.” 
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“And  tell  her  unbeknownst  to  her  husband,  please.  There’s  no 
harm  brewed,  1  need  not  tell  you  that;  but  he’s  a  peppery  chap  and 
his  temper  sometimes  obscures  his  wits.’’ 

“It  does.  He  talks  of  going  away  now.’’ 

“Going  away!  I  hadn’t  heard  that.’’ 

Mr.  Prout  proceeded.  Then  an  idea  struck  Jarratt. 

“You’m  weary — see  here;  if  we  cross  my  orchard,  behind  the 
cottage,  you’ll  save  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  ’Tis  trespass¬ 
ing,  so  long  as  Woodrow  rents  the  place,  but  he’ll  pardon  the  owner; 
anyway,  he’ll  pardon  you.’’ 

“  Anything  to  save  a  few  yards.  I’d  ask  master  for  a  shakedowm 
here,  but  they’d  be  frighted  out  of  their  wits  at  Euddyford  if  I 
didn’t  come  back.” 

“  Shall  I  see  if  I  can  get  somebody  to  drive  you  out?  ” 

“No,  no;  I  can  do  it,  if  I  go  slow  and  steady.  Us’ll  walk 
through  the  orchard  certainly.” 

“Don’t  speak  near  the  back-side  of  the  house  then,  else  he’ll 
hear  you,  and  think  ’tis  people  stealing  the  apples.” 

They  went  silently  through  the  orchard,  but  the  wind  concealed 
lesser  sounds  and  panted  loudly  overhead.  Then  they  passed  under 
a  lighted  window  that  faced  upon  their  way.  The  blind  was  drawn 
down,  but  a  bright  beam  shot  along  one  side.  On  the  impulse  of 
the  moment  Weekes  peeped  in. 

“Reading  one  of  his  eternal  books.  I’ll  wager,”  he  whispered. 

Then  every  muscle  tightened.  He  glared  and  grinned  out  of  the 
darkness  into  the  light,  and  fell  back  with  a  great  gasp.  His  mind 
worked  quickly.  Prout  had  plodded  on,  and  Weekes  now  hastened 
after  him. 

“Come  back,  come  back,”  he  said.  “  ’Tis  worth  a  few  steps. 
’Twill  do  your  heart  good — quick  1  ’  ’ 

The  other  found  himself  dragged  to  the  window  before  he  knew 
what  Jarratt  meant.  His  face  was  thrust  to  the  aperture  at  the 
blind  edge.  He  could  not  choose  but  see.  The  whole  incident 
occupied  but  a  second,  and  John  Prout  fell  back  and  nearly  dropped 
upon  the  grass.  His  stick  left  his  fingers;  both  his  hands  went  up 
over  his  face. 

“  Ban’t  true — han’t  true!  ”  he  groaned. 

Jarratt  Weekes  picked  up  his  stick  and  hastened  the  old  man 
away. 

‘‘True  as  hell-fire,”  he  said.  “  And  never  fool  yourself  to  think 
you  haven’t  seen  it;  for  you  have.” 

He  laughed. 

‘‘Thank  the  Lord  I  waited,”  he  went  on.  “This  was  worth 
waiting  for!  This  be  worth  chewing  over  too!  I  shan’t  be  in  no 
hurry  now !  I’ll  bide  a  thought  longer  still.  Keep  up,  my  old 
chap!  Your  master’s  got  a  bit  of  life  in  him  after  all — eh?  ” 

The  other  pushed  off  the  arm  that  had  supported  him. 

“Go — go,  for  God’s  sake,”  he  cried.  “And  if  you’re  a  man, 
forget - ” 
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“  The  beauty  of  this  is,  that  if  he’d  not  quarrelled  with  me,  I 
should  never  have  known  it,”  said  Weekes  gleefully.  ‘‘You  know 
so  much,  John,  that  I’ll  tell  you  a  bit  more  now.  ’Twasn’t  my 
horse,  but  Daniel  Brendon’s  leg-o-mutton  fist,  that  blacked  my 
eyes  and  turned  my  face  yellow  and  blue  a  bit  ago.  He  felled  me 
with  a  blow  that  might  have  killed  me,  because  1  warned  him  that 
his  wife  saw  too  much  of  yonder  man.  And  if  he’d  not  done  it,  I 
should  not  have  wanted  words  with  the  woman,  and  never  been 
here  to-night.  So  he’s  brewed  his  own  drink.  D’you  mark  how 
God  works  in  the  world,  Prout?  ” 

He  laughed  again,  and,  waiting  for  no  answer,  vanished  upon  his 
way. 

The  old  man  remained  trembling  and  irresolute.  Then  he  turned 
again  and  went  back  and  stood  opposite  Hilary  Woodrow’s 
dwelling  under  the  rain.  For  twenty  minutes  he  waited;  then  the 
church  clock  struck  half-past  nine,  and  Susan,  with  a  youth  holding 
an  umbrella  over  her  head,  arrived.  Her  friend  put  down  the 
umbrella,  kissed  Susan  twice,  then  shook  hands  with  her,  and  then 
departed.  She  entered  the  house,  and  a  moment  later  Sarah  Jane  I 
left  it  by  a  back  entrance,  and  slipped  into  the  road.  I 

‘‘Be  that  Mrs.  Brendon?  ”  Prout  called  out.  I 

She  stopped,  and  he  approached  her. 

“  Why,  John,  whatever  are  you  doing  down  here?  Lucky  we  met.  i 
I  can  give  you  an  arm  up  over.  ’Tis  a  fierce  night,  seemingly.” 

Through  the  wild  weather  they  passed,  presently  breasted  White 
Hill,  and  bent  to  the  tremendous  stroke  of  the  wincU  Fierce  thin 
rain  drove  across  the  semi-darkness,  and  where  a  rack  of  cloud  was 
tom  wildly  into  tatters,  the  hunter’s  moon  seemed  to  plough  and 
plunge  upon  her  way,  through  the  stormy  seas  of  the  sky.  The 
wind  whistled,  but  the  heath  was  wet,  and  the  dead  heather  did 
not  utter  the  musical,  tinkling  note  that  the  east  wind’s  besom 
rings  from  it. 

Mr.  Prout  was  very  silent. 

‘‘  Be  I  travelling  too  fast  for  you?  ”  she  asked  him.  i 

‘‘  No,  no,”  he  answered.  I 

‘‘I’ll  ax  you  not  to  tell  Dan  that  I  went  to  see  the  master  to¬ 
night,”  she  said.  j 

He  did  not  reply. 

‘‘  Dan  don’t  understand  him  like  you  and  me  do,”  she  continued. 
‘‘For  God’s  sake  don’t  talk,”  he  begged.  ‘‘There’s  a  cruel  lot: 
on  my  mind.”  I 

“  And  on  mine,  for  that  matter.  I’m  a  wicked,  joyful  woman,  i 
John  Prout.” 

For  some  time  silence  fell  between  them  as  they  were  thrust 
before  the  wind. 

‘‘  Oh,  my  God,  what  a  terrible,  beautiful  world  it  is!  ”  she  cried 
suddenly.  ‘‘  But  cruel  difi&cult  sometimes.” 

He  could  not  speak  to  her. 
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“  D’you  know  what’s  going  to  happen?  ”  she  asked.  “  I  mustn’t 
tell  Daniel,  but  I  must  tell  somebody  or  ’twill  kill  me.  Mr.  Woodrow 
—he  thinks  the  wide  world  of  dear  Daniel.  He  puts  him  first — 
first  afore  all  in  his  mind.” 

Mr.  Prout  groaned,  and  she  extended  her  hand  to  him. 

‘‘  I  do  wish  you’d  take  my  arm,  John.  This  be  too  heavy  work 
for  your  weak  legs.” 

He  took  it.  He  longed  to  speak  and  pray  her  for  her  own  sake, 
and  for  his  master’s  sake,  to  keep  Brendon  to  his  resolution.  His 
master  was  the  uppermost  thought. 

‘‘Mr.  Woodrow’s  going  to  write  a  will,”  said  Sarah  Jane.  “I 
prayed  him  not;  I  prayed  him  not  to  think  of  death,  or  any  such 
thing.  His  be  a  very  beautiful  life,  John.” 

‘‘  Oh,  woman,  why  was  you  let  come  into  it?  ” 

“I  love  him,  John.” 

‘‘  Don’t — don’t  for  Christ’s  sake,  tell  these  things.  I  can’t  bear 
’em.” 

‘‘  I  love  him — because  he  loves  me,  but  more  because  he  loves 
Dan  so  much.  He  mustn’t  die — he - ” 

‘‘  Leave  it — shut  your  mouth,  or  I  won’t  say  what  I’ll  answer. 
God’s  over  all — let  me  cling  to  that.  I’d  cut  my  heart  out  for 
him — but — there,  never  you  speak  to  me  about  him  again — never 
—never.  I  wish  I  had  died  afore  to-night.” 

‘‘  Don’t  take  on.  I’ll  pay  if -  You  won’t  tell  Dan  I  was  with 

him.  ’Twould  spoil  all — Dan  being  what  he  is.  And  you  won’t 
say  a  word  of  this  great  news.  He’s  to  speak  to  Daniel  himself. 
What  joy  for  Daniel!  How  he’ll  bless  his  God — eh,  John?” 

Prout  dragged  himself  helplessly  and  silently  beside  her.  Then 
a  wonderful  spectacle  appeared  above  them  in  the  firmament. 

From  the  depth  of  the  northern  heavens  there  sprang  an  im¬ 
mense  halo  of  colourless  light,  where  the  moon  shone  upon  un¬ 
numbered  particles  of  flying  rain.  Wan,  yet  luminous,  flung  with 
one  perfect  sweep  upon  the  storm,  it  endured — the  only  peaceful 
thing  in  that  wild  world  of  tumultuous  cloud  and  clamouring 
■^ind.  The  arch  of  the  lunar  rainbow  threw  its  solemn  and  radiant 
span  across  the  whole  earth  from  west  to  east.  It  framed  all 
Dartmoor,  and  one  shining  foot  seemed  to  sink  upon  the  Severn 
Sea,  while  the  other  marked  the  places  of  the  dawn. 

They  stood  and  stared  a  moment;  then  both  were  nearly  blown 
off  their  legs  and  driven  forward  by  the  sudden  buffet  of  the  gale. 

‘‘  Heaven  be  over  all,  like  that  beautiful  silvery  bow  above  our 
heads,”  she  cried  loud  in  his  ear. 

There’s  no  rainbow  for  me,”  he  answered.  ”  And  there  didn’t 
ought  to  be  for  you,  woman.” 

How  do  I  know  ?  I  only  know  my  heart  be  merry  when  I 
think  on  Daniel.  Who  can  do  wrong  that  brings  joyfulness  to 
good  people  ?  ’  ’ 

He  groaned  again  and  she  misunderstood. 
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“  Don’t  take  on  so  and  be  sad  for  master.  There’s  happiness  even 
for  him  in  the  world  still — here  and  there;  and  happiness  is  God’s 
gift,  I  suppose.  None  else  can  give  it  to  a  man — so  my  Dan  says. 
Them  as  bring  it  be  the  messengers — only  the  messengers.  All  the 
same,  I  hate  Heaven  to  be  thanked  when  a  man  or  woman  does 
a  brave,  lovely  thing.” 

“  Won’t  you  never  be  like  other  females?  ”  he  asked.  “  Seeing 
what  your  husband  is,  God  help  the  reckoning.” 

“Leave  it  so,”  she  answered,  “  and  say  nought  to  nobody.  You 
know  nothing  more  than  that  I  love  the  man — so  do  you — for  pity— 
and  for  his  gentle  thoughts — and  for  his  loneliness — aye,  and  for 
his  own  self  too.  I’ll  say  that  to  you.  He’s  a  good  man.  He 
does  countless  good  things;  you  know  that.  Don’t  torment  your* 
self  for  him — or  me.  Forget  you  met  me  to-night.  Here’s  the 
stepping-stones,  an’  the  moon  hidden,  just  when  we  wanted  the 
light  most.  Take  hold  of  my  hand.  I’m  stronger  far  than  you.” 

They  crossed  the  water  carefully,  and  the  great  shape  of  Daniel 
Brendon  loomed  up  ahead. 

“At  last!  ”  he  shouted.  “I  beginned  to  think  you  was  night- 
foundered  in  the  storm.  Did  you  see  that  wonder  in  the  sky  a  bit 
ago?  ” 

Once  more  Sarah  Jane  spoke  swiftly  to  Prout  before  they  reached 
the  other. 

“  Mind  this  too,”  she  said.  “  There’s  the  joy  of  giving,  John. 
’Tis  a  dear  joy  to  give  1  Hilary  Woodrow  knows  that — so  do  I— 
none  better  than  him  and  me.” 

The  old  man  drew  a  grief -stricken  breath,  and  left  her  with 
her  husband. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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